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FOREWORD 


This study of nurlualions in export markets was prepared in response to resolu- 
tion 294 D (XI). adopted by the Keonomic and Social Council on 12 August 1950. 
I'aragruph 17 <if ihr re>olution refjuested the Secrelar)’-General, 

. . in co-operation witli the interested international agencies and within 
the resources availalde. to undertake a study of the relation of lluclualions in the 
prices of primary products to the ability of undcr-de\eloped countries to obtain 
foreign exchange’'. 

In accordance \sith tlie terms of the resolution, the [trcsenl study i.s limited to 
consideration of lluctuations rather than actual jtrices of exports of primary com- 
modities: the relation of the latter to import [)riros was the subject of an earlier report, 
liflative I'riccs of Exports and Imports of Undcr-Dcvrloped Countries. The present 
report analyses the stability, rather than the '•truclure. of prices. The study is concerned 
with exports of primary proilucls by »inder-develoj>ed countries and not with exports 
of primary jiroduccrs in such econontically developed areas as Australia, Canada, 
western l'.uro[)e and the United States. It concerns world market price.s rather than 
domestic prices in the countries studied. 

A preliminary version of the [)rcsenl study was submitted in mimeographed form 
to the Lconomic and Social (iouncil at it> thirteenth session, under the title, “Relation 
of I- lurluations in the Prices of Primary Commodities to the Ability of Under-Develo[)ed 
(.ountries to Obtain I'oreign Exchange". .As explained in apjiendix B of the present 
report, the method of computing lluctuations has been changed, and the data in the 
two report-s are therefore not strictly com|)aruble. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The following symbols have been used throughout the report: 

Two dots (. .) indicate that data were not available 

Three dots (. . .) mdicate that computations were not made for the particular item 
A dash ( — ) indicates that the amount is nil or negligible 
A blank in a table indicates that the item is not applicable 
A minus sign (— ) indicates a deficit or decrease 
A full slop (.) is used to indicate decimals 
A comma (,) is used to distinguish thousands and millions 

^ indicates a crop year, fiscal year or other twelve-month period, e.g., 

1949/50. ^ ’6’ 

Use of a hyphen (-) between dates representing years, e.g., 1934-38, normally 
signifies an annual average for the calendar years involved, including the beginning 
and end years. “To” between the years indicates the full period, e.g., 1901 to 1950 
means 1901 to 1950, inclusive. “Per year” refers to a twelve-month period, not 
necessarily a calendar year. 

References to “tons” indicate metric tons, and to “dollars” United States dollars, 
unless othenvise stated. 

Details in tables do not necessarily result in the exact totals or averages given, 
because of rounding. Averages in the tables are shown in italics. 

In all tables in which the symbols “ih”, “ + ” and are given before the 
final averages, they apply equally to individual averages in the column. 

Increases are measured as a percentage of the terminal high point (see appen- 
dix B), while decreases are measured according to the conventional method. 

Information on India pertains to the subcontinent of India and is thus inclusive 
of Pakistan. Similarly, data for Trinidad include Tobago as well. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 


Exports play a strategic role in under-developed 
countries in determining national income, rale of sav- 
ings and of capital formation, monetar)' stability and 
the progress of economic development programmes. 
The instability experienced by under-developed c«»un- 
tries in their foreign exchange rc'ceipLs from exports 
— particularly if reinforced by similar fluctuations in 
other credit items in their balances of payments — 
imposes severe handicaps in maintaining steady in- 
vestment in develo[»menl programmes over a period 
of years. Even if the rate of capital accumulation were 
not affected by (luetuations in real income and money 
circulation, development programmes woubl he dis- 
rupted if foreign exchange were not available as re- 
quired. Furthermore, if development projects arc ex- 
pected to result in the production of exportable good«, 
calculation.^ of cost and income may be completely 
upset by wide fluctuations in price and demand. 

Since tlie price and volume of imports tend to fluc- 
tuate less than in the case of exports, liie balance of 
trode — and consequently the balance of payments — 
tends to be active during periods of pro.«perily and 
passive during depressions. Alliiough world-wide 
booms and recessions may be avoided or mitigated, 
sharp fluctuations in particular commodities or mar- 
ket conditions will undoubtedly persist. 

A degree of fluctuation such as that indicated by 
thus study threatens under-developed countries with 
inflation in both prosperity and depression. During 
reces-sions, reduction in export proceeds and balance 
of payments deficits encourage the devaluation of cur- 
rencies or re,striclion of imports; both measures may 
increase inflationary pressure on prices. Conversely, 
the money income of exporters may expand so rapidly 
in times of increased demand that domestic controls 
become iniidequatc to prevent inflation, and increased 
ex[iort proceeds are dissipated for imports which ob- 
f^orb purchasing power and reduce inflation rather 


than used to import goods required for economic de- 
velopment. In many cases, the lransitor>’ nature of 
temporarily high proceeds from exports makes it dif- 
ficult to provide for their most beneficial use within 
the under-developed countr>-. Such proceeds, further- 
more. are sometimes sent abroad. 

W ide price fluctuations, such as those described 
here, also prevent under-developed countries from 
ulili/ing their foreign exchange assets for financing 
economic development. If export proceeds fluctuate, 
larger balances must be maintained abroad in order 
to guard against substantial decline? in exports.* 

Ill general, price fluctuations have resulted in less- 
favourable terms of trade for under-developed coun- 
tries. The secular trend in prices of primarj- commodi- 
ties relative to prices of manufactured goods was 
downward from the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the eve of the Second World War, according 
to the earlier study mentioned above. Relative Prices 
of Exports and Imports of Under-Developed Coun- 
tries? .At the end of this period of well over half a 
centur>-, a given volume of exports of primary com- 
modities would (lay, on an average, for only 60 per 
cent of the quantity of manufactured goods which it 
could buy at the beginning of the period. The up- 
surge in commodity prices beginning in the autumn 
of 1^X19 caused an apparent gain of 20 per cent in the 
terms of trade of under-developed countries, but this 
gain has been reduced as a net result of wide fluctua- 
tions since that lime. 

The present .study is confined to the measurement of 
fluctuations and docs not cover possible methods of 
dealing with problems raised by the type of instability 
desrrii.ed here. Such methods were discussed by a 
group of experts appointed by the Secrelary-Ceneral 
of the Uniled Nations, at the request of the Economic 
and Social Council, in the report. Measures for Inter- 
national Economic Suibility? 


Scope and Limitations of the Study 


Coverage 

In the main, the report is based on findings relating 
to eighlcfii important primary commodities which rep- 

' For iriMtanrc. in dir rrnort hy the Commonwrolih ConMilla- 
tivp Coinmiucc on ihc O>loml.o Plan, it is Mnicd in rpsr.crt of 
J^yion dial dio (.ovcmmrnl deem it imprudent to draw down 
n.eir uterhng bolancea tiy more than Its. 250 million, since die 
uinoutU not needed lu a currency rcscr>e is require.! to cud.ion 


resent the major exports of sclcxded under-developed 
countries a total of forly-scven case studies. The 
sample of com modities and countries chosen is by no 

*UniUd Nations publication: 1949.11.8.3. 

'United Notions publication: 1951.I!.A.2. 
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means exhaustive. The selection was based to some 
extent on the importance of the commodity in inter- 
national trade, or in the trade of the countries con- 
sidered. and on the availahility of data over a period 
of time. \'i'hile the (indings may not be valid for 
commoditie.' which were not studied, those which 
were included form the major part of the total ex- 
f)ort< of under-developed countries, and to this extent 
the findings may he considered significant. Certain 
parts of the study are based on a larger number of 
commoililies and their subvarieties; these data, how- 
ever. cover sales in only a single major market. 
General data relating to aggregate exports — or ag- 
gregate imports — of primary commodities have also 
been U'cd. but such aggregates tend to conceal fluctu- 
ations in differing directions among various commodi- 
ties. On the whole, the commodities studied are con- 
sidered sufTicicntly representative for the purposes of 
this report. 

Data in the report refer in large part to the period 
from 1901 to 1950, though some of the more detailed 
figures relating to trade with the United States cover 
only the thirty-year period beginning in 1921. In some 
cases figures for 1951 have also been included. 

Sources 

The report is based in large part on trade and unit 
value statistics of economically developed countries, 
because of difficulties in converting trade returns of 
under-developed countries into common currency 
units. Since, however, the study is concerned with 
variations rather than absolute magnitudes, the results 
would probably have been the same if the trade re- 
turns of under-developed countries had been used. 

The prices cnn.sidercd in tins study represent world 
market prices obtained by exporters, not domestic 
prices obtained by local {)roducers. This approach 
rcprc.'^etils a d<-|>arlure from previous studies which 
relate to fluctuations in prices of primary commodi- 
ties in domestic markets. 

Unless otherwise noted, the source-' of data for the 
tables in this study are those described in appendix A. 

Units of measurement 

Both market prices and foreign trade unit values 
were utilized in the course of the study. Foreign trade 
unit values were used whenever available in suitable 
form, because of their direct relation to the ability 
of under-developed countries to obtain foreign ex- 
change. Market prices have also been given in a lim- 
ited number of cases, partly to study the relationship 
between market price.s and unit values. It was found 
that with free markets and convertible currencies, 
foreign trade unit vahies tended to follow market 
prices, subject to a time lag of about six months. 
Altliough such a lag may affect the earnings of pro- 
ducers in under-developed countries at a given lime, 
the degree of flucliialion in prices or receipts does not 


differ significantly when measured in market prices 
or in foreign trade unit values, except for short-term 
variations. 

In general, prices and export receipts have been 
given in terms of money values. In important respects, 
such as the ability of under-developed countries to 
undertake fixed commitments, fluctuations in monetary 
rather than real terms are relevant. In certain other 
respects, such as the ability to buy imports, real fluc- 
tuations in prices and receipts are of importance, and 
are also discussed in the study. On the whole, fluctua- 
tions measured in real terms were not significantly 
different from those measured in money terms, and 
the limitation of some of the data to monetary terms 
therefore does not change the conclusions. 

Throughout the study, a distinction has been made 
between market prices and foreign trade unit values. 
If special bilateral or multilateral long-term purchase 
contracts are in force, average unit values obtained 
by exporters may differ from market prices. Over long 
periods, prices under bulk purchase arrangements or 
other agreements have tended to approach free world 
market prices in convertible currency. These special 
price arrangements have been made during a period of 
rising world market prices; their effect has been to 
approach higher price levels in fewer, but larger, 
steps than in the case of world market prices. So long 
as the general price trend is uniformly upward or 
downward, fluctuations are concentrated in one or two 
years during the period instead of being spread more 
evenly, but average year-to-year fluctuations over a 
long period are not otherwise affected by such special 
prices. 

In general, foreign trade values throughout the 
study represent United Slates import unit values. 
These have the advantage of being expressed in com- 
parable and convertible currency throughout ami of 
being computed on an f.o.b. basis; that i«5. they niea.«- 
iire the value of primary commodities at the point of 
exit from under-developed countries, exclusive of sub- 
sequent transport, insurance and other charges. They 
tiius tend to reflect more accurately tlie prices actually 
obtained by exporters in under-developed countries 
than do the import values of most other countries — 
including the United Kingdom — which are computed 
on a c.i.f. basis. 

Between 1901 and 1930. Unired Stales import values 
appear to reflerl prices actually obtained by under- 
developed counlrie*^ for their major cx[Jorts in other 
markets as well. From 1931 to 1939. Ihiitcd Stales 
import value? also generally apply to ‘^ales in the 
United Kingdom and some other Furopenn markets* 
but arc not representative in the case of under- 
developed countries whicli sold a significant pari of 
their exports in Germany and Japan. After 1939, the 
level of foreign trade values obtained in the United 
States may liave diJTered ipiile simrply from tliat in 


Summary of findings 
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olher markets. Since this study is concerned with 

fluctuations, rather than actual prices, the conclusions 

are not necessarily afTecled bv such differences. 

# # 

Mature of analysis 

Prices, exfiort voIuiih* and export receipts ha\e 
been measured in respect of year-to-year, cyclical and 
long-term lluctualion^, os well as variations within 
the period of a year.^ In large [•art, vcor-to-yeur and 
cyclical fluctuations ha\e been the chief concern of 
this report, since it is dilTicult to evaluate '•iicli major 
secular forces as conditif)ns of trade and production, 
degree of economic development, conditions for inter- 
national investment and other underlying factors 
against which the influence of long-term changes in 
commodity prices must be assessed. Nearly all the 
comm<idilies studied sliowed marked price cycles, that 
is, successive swings of commodity prices extending 
over several year', duritig which prices reached points 
considerably higher or lower than at the beginning of 
the swing. Since the year is the usual acconnling unit, 
and government policies are generally ba'-ed on ex- 
pectations of available resources during tlie current 
and the subsequent year, year-to-year (liictualions have 
decisive effects on [)lanning and l)udgeting. Fluctua- 
tions within the [)eriod of a year introduce an a<ldi- 
tional element of uncertainty and in stability in the 
financing of economic development r' because of this 
ty[ie of fluctuation, export proceeds may he largely 
conditioned hy such accidental factors as the lime of 
the year when a major sales contract becomes cITcctive. 

fietcnlion of proceeds 

The foreign exclnange [irocceds available to under- 
developed countries from exports frequently differ 
from the amount of foreign exchange earned, par- 
ticularly if export.-, are handled by foreign companies 
operating under ronres*-ions or special contract.s. and 
with .s[)ecial market connexions abroad. Ap[)cndix C 
contains data concerning retained exfiort receipt 
from f.liilean ri)p[>er. Init it was iu)t possible within 
llie sfope tif ihe present --liidy to niidcriake further 


detailed analyses of the relation between foreign ex- 
change actually retained and price fluctuations of pri- 
mary commodities. 

Statistical measurement 

Since the conventional measurement of percentage 
clianges, whicli stales an increase in relation to the 
lower starling point and a decrease in relation to the 
higher base period, gives rise to inequalities in the 
statement of the degree of rise and fall and so tends 
to ilistort comparisons between them, it was deemed 
necessary to adopt a common base for measuring the 
degree of rise and of fall. For the purposes of tliis 
stiid\. the higher of two points is considered the base. 
This invoivc.s no departure from conventional meas- 
urement in the case of a drop in value; but in the 
rase of a rise, the percentage change represents the 
degree by which the lower point falls short of the 
higher point, rather than the percentage change from 
low to high, and is therefore smaller than liiat ob- 
tained in the conventional manner. Except in extreme 
cases, tlic divergence from conventional measurement 
is not very great. The method of measurement is dis- 
cussed in greater detail in appendix B. 

Olher factors in fluctuations 

Foreign exchange available to under-developed coun- 
tries for imports does not fluctuate in exactly the 
same way as foreign exchange export earnings or 
current capital imports. Underdeveloped countries 
may have foreign exchange reserves to even out fluc- 
tuations in llieir foreign exchange receipts; however, 
such reserves are often small, and they lend to he 
strained by the requirements of development pro- 
grammer. In addition, a number of underdevelojicd 
countries are members of currency groups in which 
some pooling of foreign exchange earning.s lakes 
place. For example, the importing capacity of a mem- 
her of the sterling area may Ilurtimte with variations 
in its own export proceeds and also, to some extent, 
with variations in the export proceeds — and possibly 
the im[>orts — of other memhers of the sterling area. 


Suininary of Findin'rs 


\tiortliiip i<> ilii- data jire-ejilt-d in tliis stud), lliere 
liave lieeii marked llin inalions in [nofci-ds frmn i-x- 
port' during tlie fifi\ years under roxii-w wlielher 
measured on a rv«liral basis or fruiii year to year. 
While differeiit romriiudities and eounlries have been 
variously alTeited. [irartically all s|,owe<l a siibslan- 
lull degr.e of iii'laliilitv. Price fluctuations were not 
ilw major fiidi.r in tlie instabilitv of <-x[)ort proic-eds; 


tcrin \<iriiiii<ais in jai-i-s „[ priinar> i oinmodiiics in re- 
luli'>n 0 , pri.rs ..f innniifarinr. d k-ki.Is werr disriis.^-,! in He!,, 
ruf frucs of Fxpotty „n>l In, porn of Vn.Ur Dn^lopvJ Coun- 
m^ntionrri ohovr. 


on the whole, the volume of exjiorts has fluctuated 
even more than the price. The contribution of fluctuat- 
ing volume to the in.sfability of export proceeds is 
especially evident in the sales of specific varieties and 

grades of primary commodities by under-develotied 
roiirUrics. 

Fluctuations in unit value or market price 

The moin findings of tJio study with respect to 
price fluctuations, for the four kinds of fluriualion 


•See J. 

Mllfs .ihrl 


M. Keynes, “Policy of Government Storage of Food- 
tluw .M.iterials . t.i-onomic Journal. SepleinlK-r 1938 
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distinguished — year-to-year, cyclical, long-term and 
within-year — are shown in table 1. Year-to-year fluc- 
tuations in price averaged about 14 per cent; that is, 
in an average year of falling prices, export proceeds 
declined 14 per cent if the volume remained stable. 
A reduction of 14 per cent from a previous level of 
prices and proceeds might cancel the profits and de- 
stroy the economic justification of development projects 
which depend on the sale of primary commodities in 
foreign markets. Exporters of primary commodities 
might expect the following year’s prices either to fall 
from 100 to 86, on an average, or to rise from 100 to 
116,® with the possibility that tlie actual change might 
be outside these limits, that is, above 116 or below 86. 
Average year-to-year fluctuations in export prices of 
individual commodities ranged from 5 per cent to 21 
per cent for different commodities. Copra, cotton, hemp, 
linseed, rubber and shellac were the commodities with 
the widest fluctuations in prices from year to year. 
No significant difference in stability was found in com- 

* According to the method of measurement adopted in this 
study, a rise of 16 points represents 14 per cent of the higher 
point reached, that is, 116. 


paring United States import unit values with market 
prices. 

The intensity of year-to-year price fluctuations in- 
creased successively in the three peace-time periods 
analysed — 1901 to 1913, 1920 to 1939 and 1946 to 
1950. The instability of prices during the Second World 
War was less than during the First World War, but in 
excess of the period before 1914. 

In the larger sample of about 200 varieties and speci- 
fied grades of commodities sold by under-developed 
countries in the United States market, the average year- 
to-year fluctuation in unit value was even greater than 
for broadly defined commodities, namely, 17 per cent 
instead of 14 per cent, showing the greater degree of 
instability that specialized exporters encountered. 

Analysis of exports to the United States from under- 
developed regions as a whole indicates that the' vulner- 
ability of under-developed countries to price fluctua- 
tions is much greater than that of other exporters to 
the United States, but it is less than the vulnerability 
of individual exporters selling particular commodi- 


Table 1. Summary of Ycar-to-Year, Cyclical, Long-Term and Within-Year Fluctua- 
tions in Prices of Major Primary Commodities,*' 1901 to 1951 

(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


(ommoJily 


Vpsuing Dounsuing 


Lang-ttem 

Hising Fading 

phase iTithin-year 


Bananas 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

« 4 

Cocoa 

17 

16 

18 

5 

4 

32 

Codec 

14 

18 

13 

5 

6 

26 

Copper 

13 

14 

11 

5 

4 

22 

Copra 

19 

15 

16 

6 

4 

9 9 

Cotton 

18 

16 

19 

5 

5 

30 

Hemp 

19 

15 

16 

6 

3 


Hides and skins 

13 

12 

13 

6 

4 


Jute 

16 

15 

20 

4 

7 

32'‘ 

Linseed 

18 

19 

15 

6 

4 


Manganese 

11 

6 

6 

4 

3 


Nickel 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 


Petroleum 

10 

9 

9 

6 

4 


Rice 

12 

13 

16 

3 

4 


Rubber 

21 

18 

15 

5 

7 

37 

Shellac 

19 

22 

15 

9 

6 


Silk 

14 

12 

21 

6 

6 


Sisal 

16 

15 

12 

5 

5 


Sodium nitrate 

5 

6 

9 

4 

3 


Sugar 

15 

12 

14 

4 

6 

i9 

Tea 

9 

8 

11 

. 3 

5 

29'' 

Tin 

14 

11 

14 

3 

4 

26 

Tobacco 

10 

10 

10 

6 

4 


Wheat 

16 

15 

11 

4 

4 

30'> 

Wool 

15 

14 

13 

4 

5 

27 

Avf-back. 25 commodities' 

±;3.7 

+ 12.8 

- 13.0 

+ 4.7 

-4.3 

26.7' 


Source: Unlcf^ otherwise noted, the sources of 
data for the tables in this study are those referred 
to in appendix A. 

* Fluctuations represent changes in import unit 
values, except in tne case of within-year fluctua- 
tions, which pertain to market prices. 


^ Excluding fluctuations during the Second X^'orld 
War. 

* In all tables in which the symbols “±**, “-f* * 
and are given before the final averages, they 

apidy equally to individual averages in the column. 
^Average for 11 commodities. 
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ties; some compensatory movements take place within 
under*developed regions. 

Fluctuations in unit values or prices are not signifi- 
cantly lower when the purchasing power of such unit 
values or prices with respect to manufactured imports 
is taken into account. Fluctuations from year to year 
in Uic real purchasing power of export prices averaged 
between 13 and 14 percent a year. 

Cyclical declines in prices averaged about 27 per 
cent; on the average, the full cycle covered about 4^^ 
years. Cyclical swings in the case of individual com- 
modities ranged from 5 per cent to 40 per cent. Tiius, on 
an average, under-developed countries exporting pri- 
mary commodities experienced a decline from 100 to 
a little over 70, and a rise again to 100 in the prices 
obtained for llieir products within a period of four or 
five years, with the po.^sihilily that the actual fluctua- 
tion would he even greater. Tlie vulnerability to price 
fluctuations was greatly increased by the fact that year- 
to-year movements tended to be in the .same direction 
for two to three years at a time. 

The annual rate of cyclical movements — both up- 
swing and downswing — was about 13 per cent. Since 
this was almost equal to llie average year-to-year move- 
ment of prices, the cyclical factor appeared to be Uie 
most important causative force in price instability. 

Long-term price changes, as determined by a seven- 
year moving average, amounted to between -I and 5 per 
cent a year in either direction; variations in individual 
commodities ranged from one per cent to 9 per cent, 
\^hile the annual range of long-term changes was 
smaller than in either year-to-year or cyclical fluctua- 


tions, total long-term variations were marked — even 
exceeding cyclical changes. 

Fluctuations within the period of a year averaged 
about 27 per cent (the percentage of change from the 
high point to the low point of each year). Thus, the 
proceeds from sales of exports by under-developed 
countries within a given calendar year might vary con- 
siderably, according to the season when sales took place 
or contracts were drawn up. 

The data disclose evidence of correlation between 
degrees of price fluctuations among different commodi- 
ties. Commodities which tended to be specially vulner- 
able — or stable — in respect of year-to-year price 
fluctuations also tended to be vulnerable — or stable — 
in respect of cyclical and long-term fluctuations. 

Fluctuations in volume of exports 

Average year-to-year fluctuations in the volume of 
exports of primary commodities, summarized in table 2, 
were between 18 and 19 per cent a year, thus exceeding 
fluctuations in price by a considerable margin. Under- 
developed countries exporting primary commodities 
experienced an average drop in export volume from 100 
to 81, or rise from 100 to 123,'^ from one year to an- 
other, with the possibility that the actual changes would 
be greater in magnitude. The range in average year-to- 
year fluctuation among different commodities was from 
6 per cent in the case of wool to 33 per cent in the case 
of wheat. In respect of year-to-year fluctuations, changes 
in volume contributed more to instability of proceeds 
than changes in price. 

' A rise from 100 lo 123 rcprestinls an increase of about 19 per 
cent of the higher point reached, that U, 123. 


Table 2. Summary of Year-to-Ycar, Cyclical and I.ong-Tcrm Fluctuations in Export 

N'olume of Maior Primary Commodities. 19t)l to 10.^0 


Major Primary Commodities, 1901 to 1950 
( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


( "rnmnitHf Ytat lo yeor 

17 

Culirr 12 

1() 

21 

I If-niii 17 

lute 17 

I 31 

i^rmluuin 18 

Hiri* 21 

Uulihir 29 

•^dk ;;;;; 13 

flilriilr 22 

18 

10 

I’" 18 

1 ri> 1^ 

\\ 3*^ 

\\ ^ 

Avfiucr, \i\ f <)MMr>i>iTu:s * IS,7 


Cyrtiojl 


Lnnt trrftt 






RU$ni 


falling 


19 

15 

18 

19 

12 

15 

27 

11 

2.3 

25 

9 

21 

15 
12 

16 
19 
.32 

5 

+ 17.6 


19 
12 
12 

20 
11 
16 

18 

12 

16 

21 

6 

25 

17 

10 

17 

17 

39 

5 

- I6.{t 


3 
2 

5 

4 
2 
4 

6 
4 

4 

5 

3 
5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 
2 

+ f.O 


2 

3 

4 
2 

5 

7 

5 

5 

7 


5 

4 

5 
4 

6 
3 




Chapter 1. Introduction 


Fluctuations in the volume of exports in the period 
from 1920 to 1939 were smaller than those before 1914. 
but they increased sharply after 1945. Fluctuations 
were equally wide during both world wars. In each of 
the sub-periods studied, volume was less stable than 
price. 

While year-to-year fluctuations in volume were 
greater tlian in price, total cyclical movements were 
similar. However, owing to the fact that cyclical move- 
ments in volume tended to be shorter and more con- 
centrated than in price, the annual rate of cyclical 
fluctuation in volume was higher than the correspond- 
ing rate for price cycles. Total amplitude of cyclical 
fluctuations in volume ranged from under 10 per cent 
to over 50 per cent for different commodities. On an 
average, cyclical variations caused export volume to 
decline from 100 to 7.3 and to return to 100 within 
four years. 

Changes in export volume due to long-term factors 
were similar in magnitude to long-term price trends — 
about 4 per cent a year. 

Year-to-year fluctuations in the volume of exports to 
the United Slates were greater for under-developed re- 
gions as a whole than for the average of all exports to 
the United States; the oversea sterling area had the 
greatest fluctuation. 

There was a close relation in the rank of individual 
commodities in respect of the various types of fluctua- 
tion in volume. Commodities which were particularly 
stable — or unstable — in respect of year-to-year 
changes in volume were also particularly stable — or 
unstable — in res[)e<'t of cyclical and long-term change.s. 


Fluctuations in total export proceeds 

Year-to-year fluctuations in export proceeds from 
eighteen major primary commodities, summarized in 
table 3, averaged 23 per cent between 1901 and 1950. 
Thus, on the average, under-developed countries ex- 
porting primary commodities experienced a drop in 
export proceeds from 100 to 77, or a rise from 77 to 
100, from one year to another; in about half the 
cases, the instability was even greater. There was little 
change in the degree of year-to-year instability in ex- 
port proceeds between 1901 and 1945, but since the 
war there has been a more marked increase in fluctua- 
tions. 

Varieties and grades of particular commodities 
showed much greater instability of proceeds — amount- 
ing to 37 per cent, on the average, for over 200 varieties 
analysed with respect to sales in the United States. 

Cyclical fluctuations in proceeds amounted to about 
37 per cent in total amplitude, and the average cycle 
covered a period of a little over four years. On the 
whole, export proceeds fell from 100 to 63 and subse- 
quently rose again to 100. all within the space of a 
little over four years. The annual rate of cyclical rise 
or fall was close to the average year-to-year rise or fall, 
indicating that most of the instability of proceeds is 
related to cyclical factors. 

Changes in export proceeds due to long-tenn factors 
were at the rate of about 6 per cent a year, but the 
cumulative effect was often considerable. 

There appeared to be a definite correlation in the 
rank of different commodities in respect of their year- 
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Suniiiiary of ^’car-to-\ ear, (-yclical and Long- 'Form Fluctuations in Export 
Procee<l!* from Major Primary Commodities, 1901 to 1950 

( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


4 Q/nmodity 

yfoney 
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FetItAf 
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Cocoa 

20 

24 

24 

23 

6 

4 

Codec 

21 

19 

18 

20 

.5 

5 

Co|)p<*r 

21 

21 

26 

20 

5 

6 

Cothm 

2(y 

23 

25 

24 

6 

4 

1 lemp . . 

22 

22 

12 

27 

5 

8 

J ulr ... 

22 

20 

20 

24 

t 

6 

I .in-ced ... 

28 

27 

24 

27 

u 

t 

PoiroliHiin 

19 

19 

16 

11 

/ 

6 

Kicc .... 

21 

23 

18 

17 

5 

3 

Hiihlier . . 

36 

3.S 

26 

28 

9 

8 

Silk 

19 

12 

24 

19 

6 

6 

Sodium nitrate .... 

22 

21 

26 

32 

5 

7 



23 

27 

21 

23 

6 

7 

Ti-.i 

l.S 

15 

14 

13 

5 

6 

Tin 

2.‘> 

23 

20 

24 

5 

7 

Tobacco . ... 

18 

18 

IR 

18 

5 

6 

Wheat 

33 

32 

42 

33 

8 

7 

Wool 

IS 

16 

16 

15 

4 

6 

AvERAOK, 18 tOMMODlTIKS 

±22.6 

±22.0 

T 21.7 

- 22. t 

+ 5.8 

-6.1 


Summary' of 


to*year, cyclical aittl long-term fluctuations in total ex- 
port proceeds. Commodities tended to be stable — or 
unstable — in all three respects. 


Inlerretaiion of fluclualions in prirt‘. wltinie and 

proceeds 

All types of lltn'luation> in |irocee<l.' mM>ure(l in the 
study — year-to-year, ryelicnl and li>tij;-terni -and 
fluctuations meu-iired for dillerctit periods, \%ere in 
each case higher ihan lliu-r in \ olunie »>r in [»rif e alone. 
This indicates that rlianue^ in price and in c|ii:uitily 
had a de.'^tabilizing etleet on each other. Ihi- al.-o 
found to be true in e.idi of the Mib-period- 'tudietl anfi 
witli respect to tin- comhifie*! e\port procee.h of all 
undcr-de\eIoped r<-gion-: and area;-. In «-ach l ase. Iha tn- 
ations in proceed- were greater than fhn tuation- in price 
or quantity alone. 

Analysis of year> of falling j>ruceed>. (hiring \^lli<•ll 
declines averaged 25 j>er cent, sliou that t\v<) fiftlis of 
this decrease wa> accounted for h^ a drop in [>rice. the 
rest by a decline in volume. For over 2tin grades and 
varieties of commodities sold in the United State.-' mar- 
ket, the decrease in [»riee eonlrihuted les- than the 
decline in quantity to the average drop in proceed-. 
The contribution of price dccrea-'Cs to declines in pro- 
ceeds was less than one-fiftli of the total — indicating 
lliat fluctuations in proceeds for -pecified varieties and 
grades were maiidv determined hv changes in volume. 


Sub.stantiul dilTcrences were found in tlie relative 
importance of lluclualions in price and in volume, so 
far as particular commoditie- or particular countrie^ 
were concerned. In general. Iiowcver. neither [irice sta- 
bilization alone, at the cxi-ting level of in.-tohility in 
export volume, nor volume stabilization alone, at the 
existing level of in>lahililv in price, was sufficiently 
great to result in substantial stability of proceeds. 

Iliere was some correlation in the rank of dilTerenl 
commodities with re-|ieci to instability of prices, in- 
stability of volume and instul>ility of proceeds. Com- 
modities which were particularly liable to wide vear- 
to-year price fhieliiation- al-«» Iciuh-d to ho liable to 
wide year-to-year llurliialions in volume and in pro- 
ceeds. and vice ver-'u. 


An explanation of the cumulative cffeci of insiahililv 
in [iriccs and in proceeds, in llir ali-enci* of a clear-cut 
correlation between tlie direction cjf change-* in price 
and in volume, wa- funiirl in the relalivc-lv giealcr in- 
stability of volume-, Veur-lo-year fluctuations in voliirnc- 
werc frecpiently lwi<-r a., higli as (luctuation- in price, 
and tlui.s resulted in grc-aler in-tahilitv in proc c-ed- e-ven 
when tin- lluclualioii- were in tlie op|K)site direction. 
Lack of clear corrclulion lietween tlie direction of [)ric«- 
clianges and of volume iliaiigc- wa- in large part tlie 
re.-ull of grouping food and indit-lrial raw maleriiils 
logc-lher. In the « use of food, price and volume tended 
to move in o|ijiu-itc- ciirc<-l ions ; wliile in the case of 


inclu.striul raw materials, the change was in the same 
direction. 

Relation of fluctuations in capital in/lou- and im isibh: 

earnings to fluctuations in proceeds 

Since the purpose of the study was to inve-tigalc 
“the ability of under-developed countries to obtain 
foreign exchange*', an analysis was made of the move- 
ment of capital and of invisible earnings, in addition 
icj changes in iirocceds from exports. Data on capital 
movements and invi-il.le earnings indicated that such 
recei[)ls did not compen.salc for instability in export 
proceed.-. Under-developed countries depend almost 
exclusively on foreign exchange earnings from exports 
for their capacity to import. Before 1939. foreign ex- 
change receipts from long-term gross capital import- 
were. on the average, about 10 per cent of the foreign 
exchange export receipts of the six countries examined. 
Earnings from invisible items were about one per cent 
to 3 pc*r cent of export jirocecds. except where special 
eircum.-Uanccs resulted in higher proportions. During 
the period from 1916 to 1950. the net capital flow 
for investment (long-term capital), after allowing for 
.-crvicc payments on prior cajiital debts, was negative 
for mo't of tlie under-developed counlrie.s examined. 
This was particularly true for the years 1916, 1917 and 
19-18, when many under-developed countries followed 
a policy of retiring foreign debts with resumption of 
payments on debt service and amortization. Long-term 
and .short-term cajiilal inflow, combined, was generally 
less than 10 per cent of foreign exchange earnings f rom 
export- and showed a constantly declining trend. In a 
few countries, however, capital imports reached higher 
proportions in certain years in connexion with specific 
development projects or special grants. The relative 
importance of earnings from invisible items increa.-ed 
in compari.-on with those in the period from 1928 to 
19.39. chielly because of larger income from tourist 
^oceipl^. 

The data show in addition that, as they were -mall, 
foreign exchange receipts from capital inflow and from 
invisible items failed to counteract llic wide fluctuation 
in ex|>orl proceeds. In the case of all the countries in 
tlie .-am[)lc investigated. ca|)ital inflow nuctuoted even 
more than earnings from export proceeds, particularly 
before 1939. Average year-to-year lluctualions in capi- 
tal inflow Were at least three times as wide as average 
vear-to-ycar fluctiiation.s in export proceeds — in some 
cases four or five times a- wide. Furihennorc. ca|iital 
inllow and ex[)orl [irocecds often fluctuated in the same 
direc lion. After 1915, statistics of net long-term capital 
movements, as well as of total net capital flow, present 
an even more striking picture of year-to-year instability 
in capital movc-ments, because of (lie inclusion of nega- 
tive inoveiiu-nls in the range of lluctualions. Invisible 
earnings, whicli are more closely linked to tlie volume 
and value of trade, followed year-to-year fluctuations 
in c-xporl procecil-. 



Chapter 2 


FLUCTUATIONS IM I?.IPORT UNIT VALUES OR MARKET PRICES 


Fluclualions in export receipts of under-developed 
countries are the joint product of variations in the vol- 
ume of their exports and in the prices of the commodi- 
ties tliat enter into their export trade. Since primal*)' 
commodities constitute the bulk of the exports of un- 
der-developed countries, it is the fluctuations in the 
price and export volume of primary commodities tliat 
chiefly alTect the volume of foreign exchange receipts. 
In this study, fluctuations in export receipts, export 
volume and export prices are examined separately and 
their interrelations analysed. The present chapter is 
confined to fluctuations in prices; chapters 3 and 4 
relate to fluctuations in volume and receipts, respec- 
tively, while chapter 5 examines the interrelationship 
among fluctuations in prices, volume and proceeds. 
Tlie statistieal and analytical techniques employed in 


the analysis of price fluctuations were also used to 
appraise fluctuations in export volume and receipts. 

The analysis of price fluctuations covers year-to-year, 
cyclical, long-term and within-year variations in the 
prices of selected primary commodities exported to all 
markets, as well as a large number of subvarieties ex- 
ported to a single market. The magnitude of price fluctu- 
ations during years of declining prices has also been ex- 
amined separately and compared with corresponding 
fluctuations during years of rising prices. Since foreign 
exchange earnings are used largely for obtaining imports 
from abroad, it was also necessary to study fluctuations 
in tlie purchasing power of the foreign exchange re- 
ceipts earned by under-developed countries. Analysis 
of price fluctuations in real terms is contained in the 
present chapter, while fluctuations in total export re- 
ceipts in real terms are discussed in chapter 4. 


Ycar-to-Year Fluctuations 


Average year-to-year fluctuations^ in import unit 
values of twenty-five major primary commodities ex- 
ported by under-developed countries are shown in 
table 4. which also gives corresponding market price 
fluctuations for which data arc available. Table 5 gives 
the average year-to-year variation in market price alone 
for each of forty-six selected primary commodities, in- 
clusive of those listed in table 4. Fluctuations in import 
unit value are more directly related than variations in 
market price to the volume of foreign exchange earn- 
ings actually accruing to an under-developed country, 
but since import unit values arc available for only a 
limited number of commodities, market price data have 
been adduced to show that market prices have the same 
wide year-to-year, cyclical and long-term fluctuations 
as import unit values. 

In tables 4 and 5, commodities are listed in descend- 
ing order of the year-to-year variability of their import 
unit values or market prices, respectively. Thus the 
tables show not only the relation between market price 
and import unit value, but also the rank of commodities 
according to the degree of instability in respect of 
import unit value or market price. The group averages 
shown in the two tables are unweighted arithmetic 
means. 


‘ A year-lo-ycar fluctuation is defined as the change from the 
average for one year to the average for tiie subsequent year, 
expressed os a percentage of the higher of the two averages. 


A considerable degree of year-to-year fluctuation in 
import unit values as well as market prices is evident 
from these tables. As may be seen from the group aver- 
age, the average fluctuation from one year to another 
in both cases was about 14 per cent. This means dial, 
other things remaining equal, price fluctuations alone 
would cause export proceed.® to fluctuate by about 14 
per cent from one year to the next. Since this is an 
average figure, there is an even chance that the range 
of fluctuation would be wider than that suggested by 
±14 per cent, that i.®. it might be above 116- or below 
86. It is evident that such variation makes it difficult 
for an under-developed exporting country to determine, 
for even one year in advance^ iu ability to import goods 
required for economic development. 

During the first half of the present century, the aver- 
age fluctuation in import unit value for the twenty-five 
selected commodities was 13.7 per cent per year; the 
fluctuations ranged from a minimum of 4.7 per cent 
(for bananas) to a maximum of 20,7 per cent (for 
rubber). Fifteen of the commodities listed in table 4 
registered a year-to-year fluctuation above the average* 
and only five recorded a variability below 10 per cent. 
This fact makes clear the vulnerability of the majority 
of primary commodities to price fluctuations. 

* A rise from 100 to 116 represents a rise of 14 per cent of the 
higher point reached, that is» 116. 
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Year-to-year fluctuations 
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Tabic 4. Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Import Unit 
Values and Market Prices, 1901 to 1951 

( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


Co tifnuiiuy 


M<irke( ptict 

Rubber 

. 2i».7 

20.6 

Copra 

. I'Al 

16.1 

Hemp 

. 19.1 

16.1 

Shellac 

. 19.0 

* 4 

Colton 

IH.J 

15.4 

Linseed 

. 18.2 

12.7 

Cocoa 

16.7 

16.7 

Sisal 

. 16.2 


Jute 

. 16,1 

1,5.0 

Wheat 

. 15,7 

11.9 

Sugar 

. 1.5.3 

17.1 

Wool 

. 11.7 

14.2 

Silk 

. 14.4 

13.8 

Coffee 

. 14.3 

17.2 

Tin 

. 1.3.9 

13.3 

Conner ... 

. 12.5 

13.8 

Hides and skins 

. 12.5 

11.3 

Htcc . . 

. 11.6 

12.8 

Muniran('si> . 

. 11.3 

18.7 

Tobacco 

. 10.1 

18.4 

Pelroloiiin 

9.7 

16.3 

Tea . . . 

8.8 

7 1 

Nickol . . 

5.1 


Sodium iiilraif . 

4.9 

4 4 

7.3 

Hanana< 

4.7 

13.0 

AVKnACE, 25 COM.MODTTtF.S 

± 13.7 

• • 

Average, 22 commodities* 

±13.8 

± 14.5 


Source: Sec oprendix A. 

sliown^ import unit values and market prices 


are 


Tlie average fluctuation in market prices was about 
the same as tliat in import unit values. This was true in 
re>[)rel of ilie Iweiilytwo rominodities for which both 
import unit values and market prices were available 
liable 4). The average was about the same in respect 
of the forty-six conimodilies for whicli market [trice 
flucitiaiions arc shown in table 5. For identical com- 
modities, liowevcr, tlie average market [trice (liictiia- 
tioii was slightly higher than tlie corrcs[.onding fluctua- 
tion in import unit value. !■ Iiulunlions in market [.rices 
of all forty., six commodities also averaged slightly more 
than fluctiialions in inq.orl unit values. The average 
year-to-year market price variation for the twenty-two 
coniniodilie.s liMeil in table 4 was 14.5 per cent, com- 
[lared with 13.7 per c< nt for corresj.onding import unit 
values and 14 per cent for all market prices. Fluctua- 
tions in market [.rices of forty-six conimodilies ranged 
from a maximum of 20.6 j.cr rent to a minimum of 5.1 
l-'T cent - [.raeti. ally the same range as in the case 
of irn[.orl unit values.^ Thus, variations in im[.orl unit 
values and in market prices were similar. 


\tvr * rill. 


Most commodities which had higher than average 
fluctuations in import unit values also registered above- 
average fluctuations in market prices.^ Rubber showed 
the greatest instability, in respect of both market price 
and import unit value, with an identical rate of fluctua- 
tion in both — about 21 per cent; sodium nitrate and 
tea were close to the bottom of the list in both cases. 
The rank in the case of the remaining commodities 
varied somewhat, however. Relatively wide market 
price fluctuations were often associated with smaller 
unit value fluctuations, and vice versa. Year-to-year 
variahilily in import unit value tended to be higher 
than in market price in the case of fibres but lower in 
the case of minerals. 

In comparing market prices and import unit values 
it should be remembered that, while unit values usually 
reprc.senl the average price per unit of several sub- 
classifications of a particular commodity, the market 
price is generally the quotation for a specific variety, 
and the two are therefore not always strictly com- 
parable. 

Table 5 gives the relative positions of the forty-six 
commodities for which average market price fluctua- 
tions were available. The widest year-to-year fluctua- 
tions (more than 20 per cent) occurred in tlie case of 
rubber and pepper. Bauxite, meat, tea, sodium nitrate 
and quinine showed the lowest year-to-year variability 
(less than 10 per cent). The distribution of commodi- 
ties above and below the average of the group was 
fairly even. The market prices of only five of the forty- 
six commodities recorded a low degree of fluctuation, 
that is, below 10 per cent, and five of the twenty-five 
were also under 10 per cent with respect to import unit 
values. 


All the fibres except silk included in the list showed 
above-average variability, and all the cereals (barley, 
maize, oats, rice and wheal) below-average variability. 
.•\nimal products (hides, meat and tallow) sliowed 
relatively small (liictiialions. Uotli ground-nuts and 
ground-nut oil were in the above-average group. Lin- 
seed oil was also in this category, but not linseed; 
similarly co[)ra was in the ahovc-nverage group hut not 
coeomils. Cotton-seed and soy-bean oil were also in the 
above-average group, hut olive oil and palm oil in the 
hclow-average group. Among beverages, cocoa and 
cofTcc recorded above-average variability, while tea 
was relatively stable. Sugar and tobacco were also in 
the above-average group. Oi-ium and .[uinine showed 
hclow-average variability; so did bananas. Some min- 
cral product.s were above and some were below the 
average. Antimony, chrome, manganese, petroleum and 
tiiiigMen were in the unstable group; bauxite, copper, 
lead. i)hosphalcs. [ilatinum, sodium nitrate, tin and 
7inc in tlie mo re ratefiory. 

• riic rank of cummodiucs in the two cniujnns of ubic t sliows 
0 corrclalion of -j-O.M (Spcamian coolTn icnt ). 
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(-liaptor 2. Huotuutions in import unit \alues or market prices 


i ithic .*(. ’J par-to-’l 


ear 


FI 


iirliialioiis in Market Prices of Forty-Six Selected Primary 
Commodities. 1901 to 1950 


( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 



MQfkrt prict 


priet 

Ruhher 

20.6 

Zinc 

1 ^ A 

F^epper 

20.2 

1 .c*:ul 

io»o 

Antimony 

18.7 

Bariev 

13 3 

MangancM*^ 

18.7 


1 ^ \ 

Cotlonv^fecJ 

18.4 

Tin . . 

1 ^ % 

Tobacco 

18.4 

PI;M innit) 

i 0.0 

I \ 1 

Chrome 

17.6 

Han:i 

lO. i 

1 % n 

Ground-niil nil 

17.3 

R irr 

1 9 ft 

Coffer 

17.2 

Linseed . . 

12.7 

Sugar 

17.1 

Olive oil 

12.5 

Cocoa 

16.7 

Opium 

1 9 3 

Ground-nut^ 

16.4 


1 ^*0 

19 n 

Petroleum 

16.3 

Wheat 

1 1 0 

Copra 

16.1 

Tallow 

1 1 .7 

1 1 ft 

Hemp 

16.1 

Palm oil .... 

1 x»u 

11.7 

Tungsten 

16.0 

Coconuts 

11.6 

Linseed oil 

15.7 

Hides and ^^kins 

11.3 

Colton 

15.4 

Oats 

10.6 

Jute 

15.0 

Oninin^ 

T 

Soy-bean oil 

14.8 

Sodium nilrnte 

O. X 

7 3 

Wool 

14.2 

Tea 

7.1 

Copper 

13.8 

Meat ... 


Silk 

1.3.8 

Bauxite 

\j%\y 

5.1 



Average, 46 coMMODtttEs 

±14.0 


AnoJysis hy periods 

The course of price nuctualions during the fifty 
years covered hy the analysis is shown in table 6. which 
gives changes in import unit values, and table 7. which 
gives changes in market prices, in three peace-time 
periods— 1901 to 191;-?, 1920 to 1939 and 1946 to 
1951 — and two war |)eriods — 1914 to 1919 and 1940 
to 1945. The average of year-to-year fluctuations is 
shown for each [)criod. for both imi)ort unit values and 
market prices. 

In the peace-time [jeriods year-to-year price fluctua- 
tions tended to increase, from an average of about 11 
per cent during 1901 to 1913, and 15 per cent during 
1920 to 1939. to 10 percent in 1946 to 1951 (table 6). 
On the other hand, from the first war period to the 
second, price variations lessened considerably. The re- 
sults are almost identical for import unit values and 
for market prices. Thus it appears that, in peace time, 
price fluctuations tended to become somewhat greater 
w'liile. in war time, prices were more .slahle and more 
strictly controlled. 

In the case of jute and >odiinn nitrate. Iluctualioii' 
in import unit values in 1920 to 1939 were less wide 
than during 1901 to 1913: in both, the reduction in 
instability was v«“ry small, for tlie majority of com- 
modities. fluctuations base increa«-ed still further (hir- 


ing the po.si-war period. Those which showed the most 
marked increase in variability during 1946 to 1951 
were cotton, hemp, silk and sisal among fibres; nickel, 
sodium nitrate and tin among mineral products; and 
bananas, cocoa, colTee, copra attd rice among food 
products. The variability of copper, jute, linseed, petro- 
leum and w'heat prices also increa-ed, but to a lesser 
degree, ('ommodities which showed reduced fluctua- 
tions during 1946 to 1951 were hides and skins, manga- 
nese. rubber, shellac, sugar, lea. tobacco and wool. 
There were more cases of reduction in fluctuations for 
the period 1916 to 1951 compared with 1920 to 1939 
than had been the ca&e in the latter period compared 
with the period 1901 to 1913, and the reductions were 
greater; in half of the cases, the reduction was very 
pronounced (for example, in respect of sugar, tea. 
tobacco and wool 1 . 

Most of the commodities followed the general pat- 
tern of a reduction in fluclualions in import unit values 
hetween the first war period and the -econd. The exrep- 
lioie- were copra, linseed, petroleum, silk and. [>arlicii- 
larlv. rice and tea. 

t)nly one commodity. c(i|>ra. had > ear- to- year fliictiia- 
lion.s which increased progressivelv during all five 
period* — from 13.7 [ler cent in the period from 1901 
to 19I.i to .3.5.0 jier cent in J91f> to 1951. Silk came 
very clofc to being included in this category. 


YeaMo^ycar fluctuations 
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Table 6. 


Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Import Unit Values, by Periods 
(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


Pwace-iime perioii SPv ptficd 


Commodity 

PertoJ 


1020 to 
1939 

i946 io 

19SI 

1914 M 
1919 

1940 to 
l9iS 

Fuji 
p eriod 

Rubber 

. 1901 t.i 1951 

12.4 

29.3 

24.9 

15.4 

10.0 

20.7 

Copra 

1907 to 1951 

13.7 

17.0 

35.0 

1.5.3 

19.2 

19.1 

Hemp 

1901 to 19.51 

10.9 

22.0 

33.7 

16.7 

13.4 

19.1 

Shellac ... 

i90J to 1951 

17.2 

20.2 

15.1 

23.7 

17.9 

19.0 

CotloD 

1901 1.. 19.51 

13.4 

15.9 

33.0 

2.3.1 

17.4 

18.4 

Linvecd - . 

1901 to 19.5(1 

14.2 

17.3 

21.8 

17.3 

27.0 

18.2 

Coc4>a 

1901 to 1951 

10.2 

18.1 

33.1 

13.4 

12.1 

16.7 

Si.Hul 

1909 (.. 1951 

6.0 

18.3 

20.4 

14.6 

13.1 

16.2 

Jute 

WhedI ... 

i901 to 1951 

19(11 to 1951 

15.7 

15.5 

14.6 

1.5.7 

17.7 

17.0 

25.2 

18.3 

10.0 

12.6 

16.1 

15.7 

Sugar 

1901 to 19.51 

13.4 

20.2 

8.4 

I6..3 

8.7 

15.3 

Wool . . . 

i901 to 1918 

12.2 

18.2 

11.9 

16.1 

7.8 

14 7 

Silk 

1901 to 19.51 

5.9 

16.3 

23.1 

15.3 

16.1 

14 4 



1901 to 1951 

9.3 

14.3 

23.4 

17.4 

11.9 

14.3 

Tin 

1901 to 1951 

11.0 

17.3 

19.5 

1.3.8 

2.5 

13.9 

Copper 

1901 to 1951 

11.6 

M.3 

15.9 

15.2 

23 

19 r. 

Hides and skins . 

1901 to 1951 

5.3 

15.9 

14.5 

18.6 

8.0 

12 5 

Kicc 

Manganej^e .... 

1901 to 1951 

2.0 

9.7 

18.8 

11.3 

30.0 

11 6 

1920 to 1951 


13.0 

8 1 



A A 

) 1 o 

Tobacco 

1901 to 1951 

7.8 

10.9 

5.7 

is.s 

0*0 

11.3 

1 1.0 
10.1 

IVlroIcum . . . 

Tea 

Nickel 

Sodium nilrate . 
Hananas .... 

1912 to 1951 

1901 to 1951 

1920 to 1951 

1901 to 1951 

:920 to 1951 

21.0 

5.1 

6.3 

» 4 

10.9 

12.1 

4.8 

5.7 

3.7 

11.2 

6.3 

9.5 

10.3 

7.2 

3.7 

5.6 

ii.o 

8.3 

11.3 

1.5 

4.3 

5.0 

9.7 

8.8 
5.1 
4.9 
4.7 

AVF.nACK, 

25 1 UMMUIUTIKS 

* 10.9 

± 15.0 

^ 17.8 

±15.6 

±11.6 

±13.7 


Most commodities also rollo\sed the fjeneral pattern 
of increased fluctuations in market prices durinj' the 
peace period 1921) to 19:^9, compared with 1901 to 
1913. The few exceptions were antimony, cotton-seed, 
linseed, linseed oil. opium and ipfinine. Similarly, for 
most commoditie-'. fluctuations increased during 1916 
to 1951 compared to 1920 to 19,19. but the ex^eption^ 
were larger in number and more pronoiineed. 

Similarly, mo-t market firices. as in the case of im- 
port unit values, de<lined in variability during tlie 
Second World War compared to the previous «ar 
period. The exceptions were bananas, biirley. bauxite 
cocoa, coconuts, palm oil. and .soy-bean oil. Kluctiia- 
tmns in market pri-es did not increa-e progres>ivcly 

throughout the entire period in the ca-e of any com- 
mouily. 


In general, year-to-year flurtualions in comnio 
|»ricea, whether measured in market prices or im| 
unit valiie-s, were greater .luring the Tir^t Worl.l V 
compared with the [.eriod trom I9()| to lOl.t, but 
clined during the inter-war [lerioii (1929 to 19; 
though not to the -ame level as before. The llueiuati 
were even smaller doling the Second \\<.rl.| Wiir 
1" mo>t in>taiice- in.rcase.l in magnitmlc during 
l-nod 1919 ,o I'r.l i„ .omecuM-s to record lev 


Analysis of subvarieties of commodities exported to the 

United Stales market 

^ear-lo-ycar fluctuations in United States import unit 
value.s were computed for a larger iiumher of primary 
commodities, consisting of narrowly defined subvarie- 
ties of eommmlities exported by under-developed coun- 
tries to the United Slates. In computing fluctuations in 
import unit value, an effort was made to include com- 
modities which were homogeneous acconling to grade, 
description and other characteristics, in order that the 
import unit values might approximate true price quota- 
tions as closely as po.ssjblc. Selection of items exported 
from individual under-developed countries was limited 
lo exports with a total value of at least $1 million in 
1949, provided unit value data were availahle for a 
sulfirient number of earlier years. Where a major re- 
cla.ssihcation or a change in description or in customs 
procedure intervened, year-to-year nucluations were 
not cornpiilcd, Ihiis, 213 items were analysed for vary- 
ing periods ending in 1919; these covered 111 of a 
pos.sible total of I.Sl comniodilies. I,, addition, for 
17.1 of the 218 Items, data were analysed for vanin" 
periods emling j,, IQ.JQ j j,, appendix 1) U 

The .simple average of year-to-year variations in unit 
Md.ies for tl.e 17.v item, was 16.8 per cent.f^ both for 

• 1« p.-r . ,-„i r,>i,v,.|,iioiiul in, «.,„rv 
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Chapter 2, Fluctuations in import uiiit values or market pricea 

Table 7. \ ear-to-Year Fluctuations in Market Prices, by Periods 


( Average percentage fluctuation per year ) 



pt ric 4 


^ ar period 


Coi7irin,!il y 


Bananas 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper 

Copra 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Hides and skins 

Jute 

Linseed 


Period 


i90i lo 
i9!3 


1920 (o 
i9S9 


J946 to 
19S0 


i9l4 to 
1919 


1940 to 
I94S 


Futt 

period 


1913 to 1949 
1913 to 1947 
1901 to 1949 
1901 to 1949 
1913 to 1939 


8.8 10.2 

13.8 48.9 

14.4 21.3 17.6 

13.1 15.5 17.5 

17.0 


22.7 

24.9 

13.0 

15.8 

16.7 

16.7 

17.1 

8.6 

17.2 

19.7 

1.2 

13.8 

12.9 

• 0 

16.1 


1901 to 1947 
1901 to 1947 
1901 to 1950 
1901 to 1948 
1901 to 1948 


10.1 

14.9 

18.0 

12.6 

15.7 

23.3 

5.7 

13.8 

18.9 

14.9 

16.0 

25.3 

12.4 

11.1 

18.7 


24.2 

18.3 

15.4 

27.8 

9.2 

16.1 

10.5 

8.4 

11.3 

16.6 

10.1 

15.0 

16.5 

12.2 

12.7 


Manganese 

Petroleum 

Rice 

Rubber . . , 
Silk 


1913 to 1937 
1913 to 1947 
1901 to 1949 
1901 to 1949 
1901 to 1947 


Sodium nitrate 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin 

Tobacco 


1901 to 1949 
1901 to 1948 
1901 to 1948 
1901 to 1949 
1913 to 1947 


Wheat 1901 to 1950 

Wool 1901 to 1949 


Average, 22 commodities* 


Antimony 
Barley . . 
Bauxite . 
Chrome . 
Coconuts 


1901 to 1945 
1901 to 1950 
1913 to 1948 
1913 to 1937 
1913 to 1949 


Cotton-seed . . , 
Ground-nut oil 
Ground-nuts . , 

Lead 

Linseed oil . . . 


1901 to 1949 
1916 to 1946 
1913 to 1949 
1901 to 1949 
1901 to 1950 


Maize 

1901 to 1950 

Meat 

Oats 

Olive oil 

Opium 

1901 to 1950 

1901 to 1950 

1901 to 1950 

1901 to 1949 

Palm oil 

Pepper 

1901 to 1950 

1901 to 1949 

Phosphates 

Platinum 

Quinine 

1913 to 1949 

1913 to 1949 

torn frx 1040 

Soy«bean oil 

Tallow 

1913 to 1949 

loot tr. 10/10 

Tungsten 

Zinc 

1913 to 1949 

1901 to 1949 


Average, 46 commodities 


9 ft 

15.0 

ft 

0 0 

18.5 

20.4 

9.2 

13.0 

16.1 

20.5 

28.0 

11.5 

8.8 

15.4 

46.8 

4.3 

5.9 

7.1 

12.2 

23.6 

11.4 

4.1 

7.7 

14.3 

9.4 

15.9 

15.4 

ft ft 

19.0 

1.0 

5.7 

15.3 

9.8 

5.6 

16.9 

21.7 

±10.2 

±15.5 

±18.7 

19.1 

19.0 

ft ft 

6.8 

13.3 

4.7 

$ ft 

3.4 

4.6 

ft ft 

11.3 

ft ft 

ft ft 

12.7 

ft ft 

21.3 

17.9 

22.7 

ft ft 

19.0 

1.0 

4 ft 

15.7 

5.3 

10.7 

15.8 

25.3 

16.5 

14.3 

23.7 

8.3 

16.8 

14.4 

4.5 

6.5 

7.1 

7.3 

12.0 

5.6 

6.5 

14.7 

14.4 

11.2 

9.1 

9.0 

6.8 

13.0 

13.0 

9.0 

26.4 

39.1 

« ft 

12.5 

12.7 

ft ft 

14.7 

22.4 

10.4 

5.6 

1.9 


14.4 

15.0 

7.9 

12.8 

7.4 

• • 

16.0 

9.0 

10.9 

14.5 

22.1 

±70.3 

±14.6 

±16.0 


29.9 

9 ft 

18.7 

24.6 

2.9 

16.3 

17.2 

12.6 

12.8 

12.4 

10.3 

20.6 

15.4 

6.3 

13.8 

15.7 

9.5 

7.3 

18.0 

9.0 

17.1 

8.1 

6.0 

7.1 

19.4 

4.6 

13.3 

20.8 

17.2 

18.4 

14.0 

12.9 

11.9 

23.6 

8.0 

14.2 

±78.3 

±10.4 

±74.5 

31.8 

4.2 

18.7 

17.5 

29.6 

13.3 

3.4 

12.9 

5.1 

36.6 

ft ft 

17.6 

7.0 

16.9 

11.6 

19.9 

12.4 

18.4 

15.7 

15.0 

17.3 

21.3 

20.8 

16.4 

9.4 

7.3 

13.4 

14.9 

12.8 

15.7 

17.6 

6.6 

13.3 

10.9 

4.1 

6.3 

1.5.8 

11.4 

10.6 

18.0 

10.0 

12.5 

31.1 

6.7 

12.3 

13.0 

15.3 

11.7 

16.3 

13.3 

20.2 

12.7 

9.3 

12.0 

1.3.0 

1..5 

13.1 

18.2 

6.0 

8.1 

12.3 

22.3 

14.8 

16.6 

14.3 

11.8 

32.7 

4.1 

16.0 

16.6 

7.2 

13.6 

±17.9 

±11.0 

±14.0 
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the period ending in 1939 and for the full period ending 
in 1949. The average for the 218 items was slightly 
higher — 17.3 per cent.® Thus, on the whole, average 
year-to-year fluctuations for these commodities were 
about 17 per cent. This high degree of instability ap- 
plied not only to the war and to the post-war period, 
when there was a long-term rising price movement, 
but equally to the period ending in 1939, ^s•hen there 
was no marked secular trend. This 17 per cent year-to- 
year fluctuation is not far from the 14- per cent 
obtained for the principal primary commodities con- 
sidered earlier in this chapter (see table 4). The fre- 
quency distribution of year-to-year fluctuations in unit 
values of exports to the United Slates is shown in table 8. 

Table 8. Fre<|uency Dietribution of Year-to-Year 
Fluctuations in Import Unit Values of Exports 
to the United States 


rndtng 


pt/ctniage /V# e^nt J‘tf ctm 

/iuctuatinn p«r y4iir of tttmt vf iMui of itrtnt of 


0 to 4.9 2 1.1 _ _ 

5 to 9.9 2.5 bU 18 8.3 

10 to 14,9 40 22.9 64 29 4 

I'i !■> 10-9 52 29.7 79 36.2 

20 to 24.9 38 21.7 37 17.0 

25 to 29.9 12 6.9 13 6.0 

30 and over 6 3.4 7 3.2 


Total 175 100.0 218 100.0 


Only two items of the 175 covered for the periot 

endinp in 1919. there was no item of the 218 includec 

year |)rire variation (under 5 per cent) ; for the j.erioci 

ending in 1919. tlicre \nus no item of the 218 ineliuled 

which had an average year-to-year fluctuation hclow 

5 per cent. The next group of items, with average 

(lurtii.ition.s hetween 5 and 9.9 per cent, which can be 

coiividered "reasonahly stable”, constituted only ahoul 

1 1..1 and 8..i per cent of the total number of items foi 

the two perind.s. res[)etlivcly. In the next higher group, 

consisting of items wiili average year-to-year floitua- 

linn.s helween 10 and 1 1.9 per cent, were alioiil one-hfth 

of ihe niiinlHr of items in the period ending in 19.39. 

and 29 per cent of the total nuinher of items ihiriiig 

the pcrio.l ending in 1919. Nearly two-thirds of the 

ilerns slnmcd year-to-year nuctuulions of 15 per cent 

or o\er. The sigiiiricance of this fad for the iinder- 

develo[K-d areas is obvious. All these figures would, 

"f course, he higher if tin- conventional measure h.nd 
I'ccn u-«-d. 

I or the 17") items for wliu h llie periods ending in 
19.19 jind in |9|9 coiihl he compared, u\erage year-to- 
year fliirtuations appear to have heen ahout the same 

'he t"<- periods; i|„.rc were HI cases- or almost 

‘.M.oiu 1'^ ,„.r ,,.„t „n p„. (gtivintienal im-asiire. 


half — in which the average variation during llie period 
ending in 1949 was greater than in the period ending 
in 1939, in three it was the same, and in the remaining 
cases it was les.s. 

Table 9 summarizes average year-to-year unit value 
fluctuations experienced by under-developed countries 
in respect of their exports to tlie United States. The 
various subvarieties of commodities included as sepa- 
rate items among the 218 series analy.«ed have been 
weighted according to their relative value in the coun- 
try’s exports to the United Stales in 1949. Countries 
are listed in table 9 in descending order of sensitive- 
ness of their export items to year-to-year fluctuations 
in unit value. The experience of different countries 
varies greatly, ranging from a variation of 33 per cent 
in the case of Bolivia, whose economy is largely domi- 
nated by the instability of tin prices, to an average 
of less than 10 per cent for Costa Rica. The year-to- 
year fluctuations in export unit value experienced by 
different countries represent as wide a range of varia- 
tion as the fluctuations among different commodities. 

Tabh* 9. Year-to-Year Fliictuntions in Import Unit 
\ alucs of Exports to the United States, by (Doiin- 
try, 1922 to 1949 


Couftiff 

\t4mhfr of 
irpiirai^ 

ernt of 
fiu<iuonon »n 

uni/ 

Attroge 
yf^f 'to-y eot 
4t<rcai€ M 

Bolivia 

4 

33.0 

30.6 

Cold Coast 

4 

22.7 

29.4 

Indonesia 

7 

21.4 

24.9 

Malay a 

3 

21.2 

21.n 

Pliilippinos 

7 

20.9 

20.7 

Dtiminican Republic . . 

8 

19.9 

20.1 

China 

U 

18.2 

18.3 

India and Pakistan . . . 

17 

18.2 

16.1 

Peru 

6 

18.1 

17.7 

Brazil 

15 

16.1 

16.0 

Argentina 

13 

16.0 

19.2 

Cuh.i 

15 

1.S.8 

14.6 

Mexico 

23 

15.1 

11 3 

thile 

-1 

14.9 

16.1 

\\*nc/ue!a 

•1 

12.3 

11.0 

Cowia Rica 

4 

9.7 

8.4 


•for oarli imintr>-. iltc average is wciplUcd according to 
rel.-uive value of cxiK.rl-. of each item to the United States in 


For cmmtric-; exporting at least ton of the items, the 
extent of fluetualioti in prices wa.s determined for the 
[•eriod ending in 1919. These ralculations form tltc 
basis of the discussion which follows. 


in me rase ot Argentina, the tlircx* most sensitive 
eommodities were casein, carpet wool (greasy ba«is) 
and vl.oop or land, fur (undressed), all fluctualiio' in 
price by mure than 2-3 per cctit. Canne*! beef, quel.ra''cho 
and Romano eheoe were the most stable, all fluetuatiti-’ 
by less tlian 13 per rent. In general. -Argentine food 

exports were more stable thati other exports from 
Argentina. 



Chapter 2. Fluctuations in 


import unit values or market prices 


Among Brazilian exports, iron ore and unshelled 
Brazil-nuts underwent heavy price fluctuations (over 
24 per cent), while canned beef and manganese ore 
were more stable in price (under 12 per cent). The 
price of shelled Brazil-nuts was much more stable than 
that of unshelled Brazil-nuts, indicating increased sta- 
bility in [uice as a result of processing. Coffee was 
among the more stalde articles, fluctuating by 15 per 
cent on the average. 

For China, carpet wool, feathers and weasel fur (un- 
dressed) fluctuated in price by 20 per cent or more; 
prices of bristles, tin bars and tung oil were more 
stable, but even these fluctuated by about 17 per cent. 

In the case of Cuba, prices of cane sugar, molasses, 
preserved pineapples and sisal fluctuated by over 19 per 
cent; three commodities — bananas, tobacco filler and 
crated pineapples — fluctuated by less than 10 per cent 
in price. Of the different kinds of cane sugar listed, the 
most important, 96®, showed much greater sensitivity 
to export price fluctuations than 100® or 97® cane 
sugar. Similarly, tobacco filler, tobacco scrap and to- 
bacco wrappers showed significant dilTercnces. 

Among exports from India to the United Stales, black 
pepper, reptile and shark leather and shellac were very 
unstable iit price, fluctuating bv over 23 per cent; on 
the other hand, cashew ni»ts, jute burlap, tea and. par- 
ticularly, manganese ore were relatively stable and 
fliicluated by less than 14 per cent. Jute bagging and 
jute burlap were significantly more stable in [>ricc than 
unmanufacliired jute. 

Among exports from Mexico, manganese ore and 
molasses fluctuated most in price (over 25 per cent) : 
bananas, chicle and tomatoes were most stable (fluctua- 
tions of 10 per cent or less). Of the metal--, lead and 
zinc prices fluctuated by about 18 [)er cent, but copper 
concentrates wore distinctly more stable. 

In the case of the Bhili|ipiiies, copra, copra oilcake 
and preserved pineapples fluctuated by over 20 per 
cent, coconut meal and 96° cane sugar by under 13 per 
cent. 

From the more detailed study, it a|)pears that year- 
to-year unit value fluctuations for subvarieties of com- 
modities were more pronounced than those for the 
broadly defined primary commodities. For the latter, 
the average year-to-year fluctuations were about 14 per 
cent; for the subvarieties of commodities sold in the 
United States market, fluctuations averaged 17 percent. 

bile part of the difference may be attributed to the 
different period covered, it appears that the narrowly 
defined specific .^ubvariclic-^ of a commodity arc nmre 
vulnerable to niicluation than llic general cominoility 
classification. In addition to llie general forces of insta- 
bility which affect the broader categories, the prices of 
subvarieties are affected by market conditions peculiar 
to them. 


.\n analysis has also been made of the commodity 
series included in the larger sample, to show differences 
between individual commodities. Among groups of 
commodities, foods, beverages and tobacco had sig- 
nificantly lower price fluctuation than the average, 
minerals had average price fluctuations, while textile 
fibres and other industrial raw materials showed vul- 
nerability above the average. The relative positions of 
the major individual commodities included in the 
larger .cample are shown in table 10. The rank of dif- 
ferent commodities in this table agrees closely with 
that obtained by previous calculations.^ Bananas, 
petroleum and tea again appear among the stable com- 
modities; cotton, hemp, pepper and rubber among the 
less stable. 


Table 10. Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Import Unit 
Values of Exports to the United States, by Com- 
modity, 1922 to 1949 


Commodity 

Sttmhfr of 
Uemt 

Pee of 

ltuciuotu*n 
unit tolue^ 

ffar-tO'ftcr 
decrease Ot 
unit 

Pepper 

3 

26.0 

26.0 

Tin 

4 

24.0 

23.0 

Cocoa and cocoa boan^ 

10 

22.4 

25.0 

Rubber 

6 

22.3 

23.7 

Hemp 

5 

18.6 

19.9 

Hido?^ and ^kins 

9 

18.2 

22.1 

Lead 

7 

18.1 

15.8 

Si^^al and benequen . . 

.“> 

16.4 

17.5 

Cotton 

4 

16.3 

19.4 

Woul 

9 

16.1 

21.6 

Cane suuar 

6 

15.6 

13.9 

Copper 

8 

14,6 

1.5.8 

Coffer 

].'> 

14.4 

14.6 

Manganese 

6 

14.1 

10.5 

Petroleum 

7 

13.6 

11.0 

T,-.i 

4 

12.9 

11.5 

Tobacco 

9 

11.8 

11.3 

Beef 

S 

10.5 

16.1 

Bananas 

n 

8.1 

6.9 


* Wcipluccl according to relative value of items included under 
each ctimniodily. 


Regional pattern of fluctuations in prices of exports to 
the United States 

Tlie preceding data described fluctuations in the 
United States import unit values of narrowly defined 
varieties of primary commodities exported by indi- 
vidual under-developed countries. An analysis® of total 
United States imports, by region of origin, for the 
period 192.3 to 1939. covering imports from all coun- 

’ St’O tnliU's 4 ond 5. 

•The dnia iitHizcd were based on material roniaitied in J. H* 
Adler, K. H. Srhle'iinper and E. Van Westerborp. “Indexes of 
Unite<l Stales by Ceopraphical Areas and CoTninodiiy 

Classifiration. 1O2.T19I0*' published in 1952 iin<ler ibo title, 
l^aHern of Cnitotl States Import Tratfc since !923 ( Pecieral 
Re«er\'e Bank. New York). 
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tries, with separate data on United States imports from 
I>atin America, from tlie oversea sterling arca,“ and 
from a group of under-developed countries outside 
Latin America and outside the sterling area,'** shows 
tlu* following overage vear-to-vear (lurtuations; 


f.tf'vrtUKg i 'JJ »'• IVJ9 

All exporU 3 3 

I’ndf r (levcli»pi <l arra-: 

Latin AnuTi< u **-(* 

OviTsru sit rling ur«-a 1H.3 

()lh*T nnilt'r-ile\<-liip«<l iiniiiliii-* Kill 


A%crQgc year-to-year Huctualions in itnil salues with 
rcspcc-i to broad categories and areas, including all 
classes of commodities, a[)pear on the whole somewhat 
smaller than in the case of individual commodities. 


This is to be expected, since some of the changes are 
compensatory in nature; not all commodities move in 
the same direction at the same time. Wliile this lends 
to les^en the impact of price Huctualions for under- 
developed regions considered as a uhole, it does not 
provide relief for the individual under-developed coun- 
try, \Nhich usually dej)ends on one or two sla[»Ie com- 
modities for export. The data also show that, even if 
all classes of commodities for a whole region are com- 
bined. the resulting fluctuations are still exceedingly 
high for at least one major under-developed region — 
the o\ersea sterling area. Moreover. Huctualions in 
p^i(•e^ of exports of under-de\elopcd regions arc dis- 
tinctly higher than those for United Stales imports 
from all sources. 


Cyclical Movements 


A conspicuous feature of commodity price move- 
ments during the first half of tlie twentieth cenlurv was 
the magnitude of cyclical variations. \Thile the year- 
to-year Huctualions in prices were large in themselves, 
as indicated in the preceding section, the degree of in- 
stability was heightened by the fact that prices tended 
to move in the same direction for several successive 
years. For this reason, measurement of year-to-year 
fluctuations alone understates the degree of instability. 
Although the timing, duration and amplitude of cycli- 
cal movement.^ varied from commodity to commodity, 
there was a strong tendency for prices to fluctuate 
together. 

The cyclical movements in commodity prices have 
been measured by eliminating from individual jirice 
movements the cfTecl of long-term secular trends. 
Llimination of these influences is necessary because 
secular trends lend to distort the true magnitude of 
cyclical variations. Upward secular trends exaggerate 
the rise of prices during the expansion phase of a 
short-term cyclical movement and minimize the- down- 
swing during the contraction phase of the cycle. l)«nvn- 
ward secular trend.s Imvc the opposite efl’cet. 

'iahlc 1 1, which summarizes the cyclical inuveincnl.s 
in import unit values for twenty-five coinmoditic.'. 


‘Iliis Kcuiip inoluried ifit- followinf; ^ullntri<-^: Ad'-a, \ij 
iralia, noliaiiian. Hahn-iti, ftorbados, R^-rmiida. Rrili-li Ka 
Afrira, llriliah Guiana. Rritish HonrJuras, British Orcanti 
llr.iiKl, SMinnlilni.it, ll.irma, G->lon. Knlklai.d Moiid 

GQiidtiu, Gil)rallar. Gold Gon.«t, G.rzo, llonn Kon^. In.lia, lra< 
Jatiinirn. Kiiwail, l.rrv.ard ai»i Windward Isl.m.I- M.day. 
Malta. MauntiiLK and dt-pt-ndm. ir>. New (iiiinca. New llrl.ridc 
N. w A-alnnd. Nip.-ria. Northern and Soi.lht-rn Hhodr-i.i. Paki 
tan. St il.Irnti. Sejclirlh-s .,nd d<pcnd<-n.ies, Sii-rta G-nn. 
I ntiitlad arid Inl.aKO and Union Smitli Afrira. Certain Hritis 
lerntones in soutlien, and wesi.rii Afrtra iiol elvul.i-r.' -in. 
(kmI V»rrr' lh‘ * 

.,"'11"’ laded Idands Afthanistn, 

Alpena, AnKl.eKni.t.,, I, Sudan. Atipola. Aral.ian IVr.insul 
.\//,reH. trlpi.n. G.r.pu. (.unier—n. (..inar% Maud,. roiT Vrni 
MarnL, ( hina. Kk>[,i, Kriirea. Kthiopia. Form..-,,. Fren, I. F,,,,, 


shows that in the upswing (after elimination of secular 
trends), unit values rose about 26 per cent,” or, meas- 
ured on an annual basis, by an average of approxi- 
mately 13 per cent per year. In the downswing, unit 
values fell about 26 per cent from the high point — an 
average of 13 per cent per year.’* The amplitude of the 
cyclical swing in unit values of primary commodities, 
as may be seen from table 11, was considerably greater 
than the changes in the general wholesale price indices 
of the United Stales and the United Kingdom. 

An average cyclical variation in import unit values 
of 26 per cent means that, on an average, a given pri- 
mary commodity experienced a price fluctuation from 
74 to 100 and back again to 74, all within a little over 
four years, with an even possibility that actual changes 
were outside these limits. These variations were in ad- 
dition to long-term, random or seasonal fluctuations. 

If the total amplitude of cyclical changes is con- 
sidered. only three of the twenty-five commodities 
(hananas. nickel, and manganese) showed cyclical 
variations of less intensity ilian the United Slates 
wholesale |»rice index during the upswing, and the 
same three showed .smaller total amplitude of cyclical 
movements during the downswing. On an average, 
cyclical fluctuations in primary commodities were 


JUI 


/ % j I I' 


■ IV*!*-!* 


' ... - aoiuiiu% I ICXk (I 

bomalilnnd, Frcncli West Africa, French West Indies. Green- 
)nii<l, Iiidr.. hiiiu, In.ioiu-ia, Iran, Japan, Japanese mandatc.l 
jslamL. Kon-d. Kwaniiinp, Lebanon, Liberia. Libya. 

Mndapa-. ar, M.idrira. Main hnria, Morocco. Mozambique Nether- 
lands AnlilK Netherlands In, lies. Palestine. Philip, .ines, Portu- 
enese Asia. Porltipucse ( Guinea. Sf. l«i,.rre nn.i Miquelon. Somalia, 
v.ulhern di.il ssmtheaMern Asia, S,.a,.id, Afrirn, Surinam. Syria. 

I'MipiiT, IhailniK) atiij 1 iiitiKja. 

“ Ml a-iirol ill ri-lahoii lo tin- hi«h |ioint Kiil,scqui jjll> rca( lirj. 
U IS to a ri>e of 37 pvr lenl from thr low point as 

t oinrotioodlly. 

■Mhc axerayr duraUnn <.f the u,„Hinp or down^wii.p xvas 
about two and .i quarter years, and of the complete cycle oiwul 
lour nnrl onc half years. 
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Chapter 2 . Fluctuatione in import unit values or market prices 


Table 11. Cyclical Movements in Import Unit Values, 1901 to 1951 


Upswing 




Aurnber 
of up- 

swings 


Downswing 


Hemp 9 

Cotton 8 

Copra 8 

Cocoa 9 

Linseed 10 

Rubber 8 

Shellac 10 

Coffee 8 

Wool 9 

Tin 10 

Rice 10 

Jute 12 

Sisal 8 

Silk 11 

Copper 11 

Wheat 11 

Petroleum 7 

Sugar 12 

Hides 12 

Tobacco 10 

Tea 9 

Sodium nitrate 9 

Manganese 6 

Bananas 6 

Nickel 6 

AvEIIACE, 25 COMMODITIES 9.2 

Wholesale price index: 

United States 9 

United Kingdom 7 


Total 

duration 

(years) 

Percentage 

Total 

arnplitude^ 

t irtcrease 

Rale 
per year 

Number 
of down* 
swings 

Total 

duration 

(years) 

Percentage decrease 
Total Rate 

amplUude^ per year 

23 

37.6 

15.0 

a 

21 

41.2 

16.4 

23 

42.5 

16.3 

8 

19 

39.9 

18.6 

22 

36.3 

14.8 

7 

16 

37.3 

16.2 

23 

37.6 

15.7 

8 

19 

36.4 

17.5 

23 

39.9 

18.7 

9 

21 

34.3 

15.0 

20 

38.1 

17.6 

9 

22 

32.9 

14.5 

19 

32.2 

22.0 

10 

23 

31.5 

14.6 

19 

32.8 

18.2 

9 

24 

31.3 

12.9 

20 

30.3 

13.7 

9 

21 

29.2 

12.7 

26 

26.1 

10.9 

9 

20 

28.5 

14.0 

19 

25.5 

13.0 

10 

22 

28.0 

16.0 

25 

20.4 

14.4 

11 

18 

27.8 

20.2 

17 

32.9 

15.0 

9 

17 

27.0 

12.2 

23 

24.8 

12.0 

11 

19 

26.6 

21.1 

21 

25.9 

14.3 

10 

23 

24.6 

11.2 

18 

24.3 

14.9 

11 

23 

23.4 

11.3 

18 

21.6 

9.2 

6 

15 

21.9 

8.7 

21 

22.3 

12.2 

13 

22 

20.8 

13.6 

23 

21.7 

12.2 

12 

22 

19.6 

12.8 

24 

20.8 

10.3 

9 

19 

19.5 

9.9 

22 

18.6 

8.0 

8 

21 

19.2 

10.5 

26 

17.9 

6.4 

8 

18 

18.6 

8.6 

12 

11.1 

5.5 

6 

13 

10.7 

5.6 

13 

6.0 

2.8 

6 

12 

5.8 

3.0 

9 

6.2 

3.5 

6 

16 

5.1 

2.9 

20.4 

26.1 

12.7 

8.9 

19.4 

25.6 

13.0 

22 

n.i 

5.2 

10 

16 

12.0 

7.6 

27 

19.2 

5.8 

7 

14 

18.6 

9.2 


• Arranged in descending order of total amplitude of decrease 
during downswings. 

about twice as high as fluctuations in the United Stales 
wholesale price index, and about half as much again 
as in the United Kingdom wholesale price index. 

The commodities with tlie greatest amplitude of cycli* 
cal upswing were cocoa, cotton, hemp, linseed and rub- 
ber, with total increases of nearly 40 per cent; this is 
equivalent to an increase of 60 to 70 per cent, as meas- 
ured from the low point by the more conventional 
method. Perhaps even more significant was tlie ampli- 
tude of cyclical downswings. Here, again, three of the 
same commodities, cocoa, cotton and hemp, had high 
cyclical downswings, of close to 40 per cent; copra 
was close to this average also, but linseed and rubber 
had slightly smaller downswings. The cyclical down- 
swing of dO per cent meant that in tlie average trade 
cycle, such commodities as cocoa, copra, cotton and 
hemp tended to fall from the high point of 100 to a 
low point near 60. It should be emphasized that this 
represented the average experience of the exporters of 
such commodities. 


*■ Increase from low point as a percentage of the high point. 

* Percentage decrease from high point. 

Commodities in which total cyclical downswings ex- 
ceeded 30 percent included hemp, cotton, copra, cocoa, 
linseed, rubber, shellac and coffee. The major textile 
fibres had above-average cyclical downswings, as did 
cocoa, coffee and rubber. Most of the minerals and 
foodstuffs had smaller cyclical downswings. 

Also significant, apart from the total amplitude of 
cyclical fluctuations, was tlie annual rate or steepness 
of the cyclical downswing. The commodities with the 
greatest annual declines during cyclical downswings 
were jute and silk — each over 20 per cent per year; 
the decline in cotton was not much smaller. The three 
commodities with the greatest annual rates of cyclical 
decline were thus all textile fibres. The rate of annual 
decrease in import unit value during the cyclical down- 
swing was less than 10 per cent in only six of tlie twenty- 
five commodities. These included minerals such as 
manganese, nickel, petroleum and sodium nitrate, to- 
gether with bananas and tobacco. The difference in 
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Table 12. Cyclical Movements in Market Prices, 1901 to 1950 


UptulAf 




Ccrnmo^ktj^ 


Coffee 

CoUon 

Linseed oil 

Pepper 

Sugar 

Copper 

Cocoa 

Groimd-nul oil 

Manganese 

Soy-bean oil 

Tin 

Anlimony 

Coltun->ecd 

Petroleum 

Copra 

Rubber 

Jute 

Wool 

Load 

Linseed 

Maize 

Tungsten 

Zinc 

Barley 

Silk 

Tallow 

Bananas 

Chrome 

Croutul-nuts 

Pliosphales 

Rice 

Hemp 

Olive oil *!!!!!! 

Opium 

Coconut 

Palm oil 

I'oliarco 

Hides 

Platinum 

Oats 

Wheat 

Bauxite 

Quinine 

lea r. y. ‘ * 

Sodium nitrate 

Meat 

AvRnACK. 46 r oMSfoniTiKs 

Avf.UACK, MAKKKT JUUOrS, 

22 eOMMODlTlKS^ 

A \ I HACK, tMrOKT TNIT V 

22 * oMMooiTirs^ 


* Arror^r.l in .l.-.fi-ndinR nrHrr of total nmplil.Kle of .herraw 
oiinn^' urmiivv^ (ijffii. 

Mt., rrav- from low point uh n prrfcntaRr of tl,<. high poinl. 


yumbef 

ToLxl 



Sumbef 

Total 

Ptf<€nta$e 


of up- 

dk raitQn 

Totkl 

Htue 

of dowA* 

dufclicn 

Total 

Rata 


(u^n) 

anpliiudt^ 

ptt ytkf 

8mni$ 

(ytofi) 

onplitudt* 

per ytat 

7 

21 

43 

15 

8 

19 

42 

18 

6 

19 

41 

13 

7 

20 

41 

14 

7 

27 

40 

12 

7 

16 

39 

19 

lu 

20 

33 

22 

9 

22 

39 

18 

B 

20 

37 

16 

8 

19 

39 

16 

7 

22 

36 

12 

7 

19 

37 

14 

8 

20 

34 

15 

8 

18 

36 

16 

5 

11 

37 

15 

6 

16 

36 

14 

5 

10 

27 

12 

4 

8 

36 

29 

6 

15 

37 

15 

5 

11 

36 

15 

6 

19 

36 

13 

6 

23 

36 

9 

10 

18 

32 

16 

9 

20 

34 

16 

10 

23 

41 

18 

10 

19 

34 

21 

9 

15 

23 

16 

9 

13 

33 

23 

\ 

9 

30 

14 

4 

11 

32 

18 

11 

21 

35 

24 

11 

20 

32 

18 

9 

19 

30 

16 

9 

20 

31 

14 

9 

21 

29 

13 

9 

21 

31 

17 

10 

19 

29 

17 

9 

23 

30 

14 

8 

26 

30 

10 

8 

15 

29 

15 

9 

25 

27 

10 

9 

18 

28 

17 

3 

11 

24 

17 

8 

18 

27 

18 

10 

22 

26 

17 

10 

20 

27 

16 

11 

21 

23 

12 

11 

21 

25 

12 

10 

19 

24 

14 

10 

19 

25 

13 

9 

19 

27 

14 

9 

22 

25 

10 

6 

13 

30 

12 

5 

13 

24 

11 

7 

10 

22 

17 

6 

7 

24 

23 

8 

15 

31 

15 

8 

12 

24 

21 

6 

14 

23 

10 

7 

16 

24 

17 

10 

21 

24 

13 

10 

21 

24 

12 

12 

20 

22 

12 

12 

19 

23 

15 

12 

23 

25 

12 

11 

20 

23 

11 

10 

19 

23 

13 

9 

23 

23 

9 

7 

13 

20 

11 

6 

11 

22 

11 

11 

21 

20 

11 

11 

21 

22 

12 

8 
m A 

17 

19 

10 

8 

20 

21 

18 

11 

24 

21 

11 

10 

19 

20 

10 

u 

15 

19 

12 

8 

16 

20 

11 

13 

21 

17 

13 

12 

22 

18 

10 

10 

22 

27 

10 

11 

21 

17 

d 

6 

18 

13 

4 

5 

9 

14 

n 

lu 

17 

14 

10 

10 

25 

14 

X X 

7 

H 

10 

17 

19 

13 

12 

6 

5 

8 

lU 

24 

23 

14 

13 

5 

6 

12 

20 

9 

5 

12 

22 

9 

5 

H.6 

18.5 

26.8 

13.8 

8.5 

18.2 

27.2 

14.3 

8.3 

18.8 

28.3 

12.8 

8.3 

18.4 

28.9 

14.5 

9.3 

21.1 

26.5 

12.6 

9.0 

19.5 

26.3 

13.2 


'Pereentnee decrease from high point. 

Commodities f<*r which both import unit values and market 
prices were available. 



stability between textile fibres at one extreme and min- 
erals at the other was again marked. 

Annual rales of fluctuation in unit value during cycli- 
cal upswings were similar to those during downswings, 
excej)t that during the Ujiswing lea was among the 
stable commodities with changes of less than 10 per cent 
per year, while variations in tobacco prices were at an 
annual rate of slightly more than 10 per cent. Shellac 
had the greatest annual increase to the high point of 
the cycle — 22 per cent — with coffee, linseed and 
rubber all fluctuating more than 17.5 per cent. The 
textile fibres, which showed the largest annual declines 
in cycles, did not have the largest annual rises in the 
upswing. Their upswings tended to be more gradual 
and prolonged, their declines steeper and more abrupt. 

Among beverages, cocoa and coffee registered a high 
degree of variability, but lea was in the group of rela- 
tively stable commodities. Of the two cereals in the list 
rice and wheat — the former recorded relatively 
larger variability. Other agricultural products like 
copra, linseed and rubber registered high degrees of 
variability. Shellac, a forest product, also registered 
high cyclical instability. Tobacco and bananas, par- 
ticularly the latter, had relatively low cyclical varia- 
bility. In general, mineral products included in the table 
registered relatively low fluctuations and rarely figured 
among commodities with above-average total or an- 
nual cyclical variability. Their total cyclical variability 
averaged about 18 per cent (about 8 points below the 
average for all commodities), while their rale of annual 
variation averaged about 9 per cent as compared with 
13 per cent for all the commodities in the table. Among 
minerals, copper and tin were less stable than man- 
ganese, nickel and petroleum, especially the first two. 

Table 12 summarizes the cyclical movements in the 
market price of each of forty-six commodities. Average 
cyclical fluctuations, whether expressed as total ampli- 
tude or in annual rates, tended to be a little higher in 
respect of both upswings and downswings, than cor- 
responding fluctuations in the unit value. The relative 
positions of individual commodities listed in both 
tables were substantially different in several cases, 


depending on whether market prices or unit values 
were considered. The magnitude of total cyclical fluc- 
tuation during the downswing was similar for both 
prices and unit values in the case of cocoa, cotton, 
hides, jute, rubber, silk, tobacco and wool. It was sig- 
nificantly higher for market prices in the case of ba- 
nanas, coffee, copper, manganese, petroleum, sugar and 
tin. and it was significantly lower in the case of copra, 
hemp, linseed, sodium nitrate and tea, and was also 
lower in the case of rice and wheat. Outstanding differ- 
ences occurred in the case of minerals, sugar and ba- 
nanas. Of the additional commodities in table 12 — 
those for which only market prices were available — 
antimony, cotton-seed, ground-nut oil, lead, linseed 
oil, maize, pepper and soy-bean oil were above the 
average in cyclical instability. Their annual rate of 
cyclical fluctuation was also generally above the aver- 
age. Commodities with relatively low (14 per cent or 
less) total cyclical variability were bauxite, meat and 
quinine. 

The data indicate, in general, tliat: (1) Cyclical 
movements in commodity prices were considerable, 
and averaged more than 25 per cent of the high point** 
in either direction (from the preceding low point to the 
succeeding high point and from the preceding high 
point to the succeeding low point). The annual rate of 
such fluctuation was about 13 per cent — almost as 
high as the year-to-year price variations of about 14 per 
cent. To this extent, therefore, year-to-year fluctuations 
were almost entirely determined by cycles. (2) The 
degree of cyclical change was practically the same for 
import unit values and market prices, whether unit 
values and market prices for the same group of com- 
modities were compared or a larger group of market 
prices was considered. (3) Import unit values and 
market prices for the same commodities tended to have 
a similar degree of cyclical instability, Tliere were, 
however, notable exceptions to this, especially in the 
case of minerals and sugar (which registered conspicu- 
ously higher market price fluctuations), and of hemp 
and linseed (which had lo>ver market price fluctua- 
tions). 


Long-Term Trends 


In the unit value and market price data collected for 
this study, long*term trends were measured by a seven* 
year moving average. Changes in this seven-year mov- 
ing average itself constituted the “long-term trend"; 
deviation of the data from the moving average was the 
basis for computing the cyclical fluctuation^ discussed 
in the (^receding section. 

Table 13 sliows the duration and amplitude of long- 
term secular movements during the first half of the 

Fquivalcnt to 33 per cent of the low poiot. 


twentieth century. Similar information relating to mar- 
ket prices of a larger number of commodities is sum- 
marized in table 14. Tlie latter includes Iwenty-lw'o of 
the twenty-five commodities listed in (able 13. Table 15 
compares commodities in respect of the duration and 
amplitude of long-lcnn j>rire trends. 

At the opening of the century, jirices and unit values 
of the majority of cominodhies were moving in an up- 
ward direction, the tempo increasing markedly during 
the second decade. The third decade saw a general 
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downward swing that lasted until about the mid-thirties. 
The trend since then has again been in an upward 
direction, particularly strong during 19-16 to 1950. 


Table. 13. Lung-Toriii Trends in Import Unit 

Values, 1901 to 1951 



Hutng phase 

f phase 



iKer^gf 

.Uetage 



ptn.erUoge 

peretniage 


Suinhet of 

tneftaie 

Sombet of decrease 

< umin<jduy 

yratj 

prt year 

yean per year 


Bananas 19 

Cocoa 20 

Cullce 31 

Copper 19 

Ct>pra la 

Cotton 24 

Hemp 21 

Hides and skin>. . 23 

Jute 35 

Linseed 23 

Manganese 18 

Nickel 11 

Petroleum 20 

Bice 25 

Bubber 19 

Slu'llac 18 

Silk 16 

Sisal 22 

Sodium nitrate. . . 18 

Sugar 32 

I’eu 16 

Tin 34 

'r<ibiicco 22 

W beat 16 

Wool 26 


AvLiuot, 25 


0.8 

6 

1.5 

4.5 

24 

3.8 

4.8 

11 

5.5 

4.6 

22 

4.0 

5.9 

19 

3.9 

5.4 

14 

4.9 

6.2 

19 

2.8 

5.8 

21 

4.0 

4.4 

8 

6.6 

6.3 

16 

4.3 

4.3 

7 

2.6 

3.3 

14 

0.9 

5.7 

12 

4.3 

2.8 

12 

4.3 

4.9 

19 

7.1 

8.8 

23 

5.8 

5.6 

23 

6.4 

5.2 

14 

5.0 

4.1 

24 

3.0 

4,3 

11 

6.0 

3.0 

8 

4.6 

3.3 

7 

•10 

5.5 

17 

4.0 

4.3 

17 

12 

3.5 

13 

4.7 


Bananas 22 

Barley 26 

Bauxite 15 

Chrome 9 

Cticoa 15 

Coconuts 7 

Coffee 29 

Copper 17 

Copra — 

Colton 24 

Cotton-seed ..... 24 

Ground-nut oil ... . 13 

Ground-nuts 15 

Hemp 18 

Hides and skins. . . 27 

Jute 26 

Lead 32 

Linseed 24 

Linseed oil 26 

Maize 27 

Manganese 5 

Meat 26 

Oats 25 

Olive oil 29 

Opium 30 

Palm oil 23 

Pepper 20 

Petroleum 13 

Pho>-pliates 18 

Platinum 11 

Quinine 25 

Rice 27 

Rubber 17 

Silk 18 

Sodium nitrate .... 25 

Soy-bean oil 16 

Sugar 30 

Tallow 22 

Tea 33 

Tin 37 

Tobacco 22 

Tung-ten 23 

Wheat ... 27 

Wool 30 

Zinc 26 


Avr.nACK. 46 

COMMODITtKS .... 22.1 

AvF.HACE, MAItKET 

22 COMMOIUTIES *. '22.1 
.\VKUACF., IMI'ORT 


5 


5 

14 

4 

2 

24 

■ 

3 

8 

4 

3 

23 

» 

9 

19 

4 

4 

12 

5 

5 

20 

4 

— 

20 

4 

5 

16 

4 

5 

18 

7 

5 

13 

4 

6 

15 

4 

6 

22 

.5 

4 

15 

4 

5 

15 

4 

4 

10 

5 

6 

15 

4 

6 

14 

4 

5 

15 

5 

4 

13 

6 

3 

17 

3 

5 

15 

4 

5 

13 

4 

4 

12 

4 

5 

19 

3 

9 

22 

6 

5 

14 

4 

4 

12 

6 

3 

19 

4 

5 

16 

5 

5 

15 

4 

6 

24 

-1 

7 

22 

4 

4 

17 

4 

5 

14 

.3 

4 

12 

6 

5 

18 

4 

3 

8 

-1 

3 

5 

6 

5 

18 

4 

3 

5 

12 

4 

15 

•1 

4 

12 

5 

4 

16 

3 

4.7 

15.3 

1.4 

4.6 

15.5 

4.4 


COMMOUITtLS 22.6 


t.7 


15.2 


4.3 


Ibiring tlic first half of the twentieth centuiy ih 
long-term secular movement of prices of primary con 
moditics (in respect of both import unit value an 
iiiurkel i»rice) resulted in an average annual rate c 
increase of 4.5 to 4.7 per cent during the rising phase: 
and an annual rate of decline of 4.3 to 4.4 per cer 
during the falling pliascs. As might be expected, ih 
average rate of long-term secular variation was muc 
lower than cither tlic average onninil rale of ryclici: 
fluctuation (about 13 per cent), or of year-to-yea 
fiurtiiation (about 14 per cent) or tlie average withii 
year lliieliiaiion of .30 per cent. However, some con 
iiKjdities, owing l(j long-term factors, bud price d« 
creases of 7 pur cent per year or more — well ubov 
llie !owe-t figures for year-to-year nuelualions. 

llic average duralinn of .-criilar rise (about tweiil) 
two yt-ar-). was greal.-r than the average duration e 
dc'linc in prices (about fifteen year-) in the ratio e 
“'■out ibrer to two. This ratio l..-ld for both import .m 
valuer u,„l market prices. Since both the rate an.) t)i 


' • • I, 


22c0MM0H!TtEs‘*. 23.4 



I \»crnge .Jccrcaso of 0.25 jn-r cem 
ror ulii. h Ixitli market (iriccs or 


prices and im|)ort unit values wt 


Table 14. Long-Term Trends in Market Prices, 

1901 to 1950 


Commojity 


Antimony 


Ri»in$ phase 

Ateragf 
ptrcfniage 
Sumher of iiicrtatt 
yeatt per year 
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fafUrig phase 

Ateragt 
percentage 
Somher of decrease 
yeorp per year 


16 
7 


5 

4 
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duration of secular rise were greater than for the de- 
cline, the total amplitude of secular rise, on an average, 
was greater than the total amplitude of secular fall — 
hy about 40 per cent. 

The range of the annual long-term rate of rise in 
respect of unit values was from below one per cent 
(bananas) to 8.8 per cent (shellac) ; the correspond- 
ing range for the falling phases was from below one per 
cent (nickel) to 7.1 percent (rubber) . The correspond- 
ing ranges in respect of market prices were from 2 per 
cent to 9 per cent and from well below one per cent to 
12 per cent, respectively. 

The rate of decrease in unit values during falling 
phases was highest for rubber; its corresponding total 
amplitude was also one of the highest. Other commodi- 
ties which registered high rates of decline were jute, 
shellac, silk and sugar. Commodities with more moder- 
ate long-term declines were coffee, cotton, sisal, tea and 
wool. The commodity with the lowest rale of decline 
was nickel (below one per cent). Bananas came next 
with a rate of 1.5 per cent. Fibres, except for hemp, and 
beverages (excluding cocoa) recorded above-average 
rates of fall; minerals and cereals below-average rates. 


V^'ben market price trends of the forty-six commodi- 
ties were examined, it was found that tungsten (12 per 
cent) registered the highest rate of secular fall (but 
had only five years of falling trend as against twenty- 
three years of rising trend). About one-third of the 
commodities listed recorded above-average decline. 
Less than one-fourtli of the commodities had a rela- 
tively long period (twenty years or more) of secular 
fall. 

Although tlie annual rate of change attributable to 
long-term factors appears modest when compared with 
year-to-year, cyclical and within-year changes, it does 
not follow that long-term changes were less important. 
It is evident from table 15, which is confined to four- 
teen major commodities, that there were continuous 
long-trend movements, both upward and downw’ard, 
resulting in total changes in commodity prices which 
were greater than the normal total cyclical amplitude, 
in spite of the modest annual rate of change. Clearly, 
in respect of long-term projects or long-term planning, 
a steady and persistent adverse long-term trend can be 
just as destructive of stability as a shorter-term fluctu- 
ation. 


Table 15. Long-Term Market Price Trends® of Selected Commodities, by Periods 

1901 to 1949 





Pfrttntoif chance 

a/ 

Dur^iion 

(ytars) 

Di/fciion 

Total 

afnpti(u4c 

Hate 

pee year 

Cocoa: 





1905 to 1912 

191210 1917 

1917 to 1933 

1933 to 1943 

7 

5 

16 

10 

Falling 

Rising 

Falling 

Rising 

13 

12 

61 

27 

2.0 

2.4 

4.0 

2.7 

Cofjce: 

1904 to 1914 

1915 to 1926 

1926 to 1938 

1938 to 1946 

10 

11 

12 

8 

Rising 

Rising 

Falling 

Rising 

34 

39 

60 

45 

3.4 

3.6 
5.0 

5.6 

Copper: 

1904 to 1911 

7 

M 1 1 m rr 

1 P 

o n 

1911 to 1917 

1917 to 1934 

6 

17 

t ii 111 IlK 

Rising 

mi fi 1 1 i n M 

i 0 

35 

z.u 

5.8 

1934 to 1946 


r iiijing 
Rising 

ov 

46 

0»D 

3.9 

Cotton : 





1904 to 1912 

.... 8 

Rising 

Rising 

Falling 

Rising 

1 o 

O A 

1912 to 1920 

• Q 

IV 

5 A 

7 A 

1920 to 1936 

.... 16 

DO 

I.U 

1 A 

1936 to 1944 

p 

0\f 

C 1 

4.U 
^ O 



04 

O.o 

Hemp: 

1904 to 1911 

7 

Falling 

1 1 

.5.0 

8.6 
.1 A 

1911 to 1918 

7 

60 

/;q 

1918 to 1933 

1 

l\ X^l ll^ 

Fulling 

Rising 

1933 to 1944 

1 1 

fin 

4.U 

C 1 



DO 

D* X 

Jute: 

1904 to 1910 

< 

• • 

1 3 

O O 

1910 to 1919 

n 

fi ising 

f> . 

I D 

C A 

1919 to 1934 

1 1; 

i\ ising 

Failing 

Rising 

DU 

A] 

0.0 

A n 

1934 to 1945 

11 

0 1 

71 

4.U 

6.5 


Within>year fluctuations 
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Table 15 {continued) 


of phMt 

Durot$on 

(jtQft) 

Direeiion 

Ptfct/tugt ehango 

Toi^l Rott 

amfitiiud4 ptf je^r 

Linseed: 

1906 to 1911 

5 

Rising 

24 

4.8 

1911 to 1919 

8 

Rising 

50 

6.3 

191910 1934 

15 

Falling 

60 

4.0 

1934 to 19-15 

11 

Rising 

68 

6.2 

Petroleum : 

1916 to 1920 

4 

Rising 

33 

8.3 

1920 to 1934 

14 

Falling 

56 

4.0 

1934 to 1943 

9 

Rising 

31 

3.4 

Rubber: 

1904 to 1909 

5 

Rising 

42 

8.4 

1909 to 1933 

24 

Falling 

93 

4.0 

1933 to 1943 

10 

Rising 

67 

6.7 

Silk: 

1904 to 1912 

8 

Falling 

18 

2.0 

1912 to 1921 

9 

Rising 

62 

6.9 

1921 to 19.^5 

14 

Falling 

75 

5.3 

193.S to 1941 

9 

Rising 

69 

7.7 

Sugar: 

1901 to 1909 

5 

Rising 

9 

1.8 

1910 to 1920 

10 

Rising 

54 

5.4 

1920 to 1932 

12 

Falling 

74 

6.0 

1932 to 1947 

15 

Rising 

67 

4.5 

Tea: 

1904 to 1911 

7 

Rising 

7 

1.0 

1911 to 1926 

15 

Rising 

55 

3.7 

1926 to 1934 

8 

Falling 

28 

3.5 

193410 1945 

11 

Rising 

42 

3.8 

Tin: 

1904 to 1910 

6 

Rising 

17 

2.8 

1911 to 1926 

15 

Rising 

32 

2.1 

192610 1931 

5 

Falling 

29 

6.0 

1931 to 1946 

15 

Rising 

56 

3.7 

Tobacco: 

1904 to 1909 

5 

Rising 

13 

2.6 

1909 to 1915 

6 

Falling 

15 

2.5 

1915 to 1922 

7 

Rising 

44 

6.3 

1922 to 1934 

12 

Falling 

53 

4.4 

19.34 to 1944 

10 

Rising 

48 

4.8 


•Measured by seven-year moving averages not necessarily the initial year of the succeeding 

Ihe years staled arc the mid-noiits of tlic trend. The years covered ore generally 1901 to 
M*vcn yeor inriou'^; Inc end year of one lren<l is 1919. 


Within-Ycar Fluctuations 


Study of (lucliialions in prices paid for ruw materials 
exported by under-developeil countries — covering thus 
far analyses of yearly, cyclical anil loriR*tcrm changes 
— would nol he coniplctc witlioiit similar consitlera- 
lion of within-ycar jirice vurialions. For this analysis* 
monthly [iruc ilala at one of the major niurkel centres 
were ohtainod for fifliTn sta|>le conunodilic«. The data 
rover fairly long |M*rioils of linic, going hack f<ir some 
commoditic.*^ to the heginning of the cenlur)'. W ilhin- 
ycar j)rire lluduations >vcre measured l>y the range 


between liic highest price and the lowest reached within 

a given year, expressed as a percentage of the higher 

|)ricc. Thus, the percentages for any year indicate the 

extent by which the low price falls short of the high 
within that year. 

Table 16 gives average wilhin-year market price 
fluctuations for the periods indicated for each of the 
fifteen commodities analysed. Separate averages are 
given for shorter periods. In view of the adoption of 
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extensive price control measures during the Second 
W orld War. an average for the total period, excluding 
1940 to 1945. as well as one for the full span of years, 
is shown. The commodities in the table are arranged 
in descending order of average within-ycar price varia- 
tion. Annual data which formed the constituent ele- 
ments of the averages given in table 16 indicated con- 
siderable dispersion around the averages. 

For the fifteen commodities, considered together, the 
low price reached witiiin the year fell short of the high 
price, on an average, by almost 30 per cent if the 
Second World War period is excluded, and by 27 per 
cent if it is included. This means that the range of price 
variation amounted to almost half the low price and 
one-third of the high price reached within a year. 
Among the commodities analysed, rubber showed the 
greatest variation, with a within-year price range 
amounting, on the average, to more than two-thirds of 
the low, and two-fifths of the high price. The price of 
sugar, on the other hand, varied least, with a range 
equal to one-fourth of the low and one-fifth of the 
high price. 

These wide fluctuations over short periods in the 
prices of staple raw materials are the combined result 
of secular, cyclical, yearly, seasonal and random forces. 
Tlte seasonal factor is very important, at least so far 
as agricultural commodities are concerned. Even for 
commodities for which there is a steady demand, the 
seasonal factor alone would account for a price varia- 
tion at least equal to the cost of interest and of storage 
involved in holding stocks; it has been estimated that 
such costs amount to approximately 10 per cent per 


year.^'* Further, the inability or unwillingness of pri- 
mary' producers to hold slocks until market demand 
improves puls them at a disadvantage and causes prices 
to fall. The general inelasticity of supply in relation to 
short-run changes in demand for most staple raw mate- 
rials contributes a further element of price instability. 
An illustration of such inelasticity is the seven-year 
time lag in the adjustment of rubber supplies to in- 
creased demand. Since latex production is continuous 
when rubber trees have attained maturity, the impact 
of a falling market is concentrated entirely on price 
declines, while the response to a rising demand is slug- 
gish, so that prices soar. The range of price variation 
may therefore be extreme. As shown in table 16, within- 
year price variations for rubber averaged over 40 per 
cent*® of the highest price within the year. In a down- 
ward phase, this would mean that, even without fluctu- 
ations in volume, the foreign exchange receipts from 
it would vary widely, depending on the period within 
the year at which the contract was concluded. 

Cocoa, cotton and jute had the next highest percent- 
age of fluctuation, with an average within-year price 
variation amounting to one-third of the year’s high. 
Beef, coffee, lead, tea, tin, wheat, wool and zinc alt 
exhibited almost equal variations, approximately 30 per 
cent*® of the high price of the year. Sugar, coconut oil 
and copper showed the least w’ithin-year price variation 


”J. M. Keynes, “Policy of Government Storage of Foodstuffs 
and Raw Materials**, Economic Journal, September 1938, and 
Treatise on Money, vol. 2, chapter 29 (Macmillan, New York, 
1930). 

“ Excluding the period of the Second World War. 


Table 16. Withiii-Year Fluctuations of Market Prices of Fifteen Commodities 

(Average percentage fluctuation*) 


Futl period 


CQmnf>iiiiy, ptriod 
end metkft 


t9t4 
to I9i9 

1920 
to 1939 

1940 
to i9$S 

1946 
to t9S0 

Including 
i940to /94S 

Etctudtni 
t940 to I94S 

Rubber, 1901 to 1950. London 

30.9 

38.7 

48.4 

10.5 

40.1 

37.3 

41.0 

Cocoa, 1906 to 1950* New York 

29.3 

29.9 

37.6 

11.9 

43.6 

31.9 

35.1 

Jute, 1921 to 19.39. London 

4 4 

a ^ 

33.3 

% ^ 

4 4 


33.3 

Cotton, 1906 to 1950, Alexandria 

24.9 

39.6 

33.2 

13.9 

30.5 

30.4 

32.1 

Wool (Argentine), 1930 to 1950, Boston 



33.8 

17.5 

20.0 

27.2 

31.1 

L**od, 1901 to 1950. London 

23.8 

29.3 

34.7 

2.8 

29..5 

26.8 

30.1 

Wheat, 1912 to 1939. Bijen(>s Aires 

• • 

33.1 

30.2 


4 4 


.30.0 

Zinc. 1904 to 1950, London 

17.6 

42.7 

31.1 


32.9 

25.9 

29.7 

Tea (Ceylon), 1915 to 1950, London 

• « 

30.5 

32.3 


25.2 


29.2 

Tin. 1901 to 1950, New York 

23.5 

41.2 

33.9 

5.3 

27.9 

26.0 

28.8 

Beef (Argentine), 1912 to 1939, London 


31.4 

27.4 

4 # 

% 4 

• « 

28.7 

OfTec, 1900 to 1950* New York 

24.2 

34.2 

30.6 

9.8 

25.8 

26.2 

28.4 

Copper. 1904 to 1950, New York 

22.4 

27.7 

2.5.0 

2.7 

27.0 

21.9 

24.7 

Coconut oil, 1909 to 1948. New York 

23.4 

21.9 

21.1 

13.4 

18.8 

20..5 

21.5 

Sugar (Cuban), 1900 to 1950, New York 

17.8 

27.8 

21.9 

4.7 

14.6 

18.7 

20.1 

Average, 15 commodities 

23.H 

33.0 

31.6 

9.3 

28.0 

26.6 

29.6 


• Percentage by Vkhich the low price falls short of the high price within the year. 
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of the fifteen commodities analysed, llic range of price 
variation being between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
y’early Itighs. The non-ferrous metals considered 
cop[)er. lead, tin and zinc — did not reveal within-year 
price variations significantly different from many of 
the agricultural cominoditie!i analysed, even though the 
supply of these metals is not suhjecl to seasonal influ- 
ences. On the other hand, demand for these is generally 
highly sensitive to bu'ine<s conditions, and this may 
explain the absence of greater wilhiii-vear '•tahilily. 

There is no imlieation that within-year variations 
have significantly diminished in recent years. S\ Idle 
the post-war average was slightly below the inter-war 
figure, it was con>iderably uIjOvc the pre-1914 level. 
Wide wilbin-year llueluations are further evidenee of 
the general inslahilily in [jrices paid for exports from 
under-developed area.s. 

If an average within-year variation in price*'* of 
30 per cent*’ is considered in conjunction with an 
average year-to-year fluctiiulioii of some 1 f piT cent, 
it is evident that the average decline from tlie high of 
one year to die low of the next, when the succeeding 
year’s average declines (or rise from the low of the 
first year to the high of the next, when the second year’s 
average ri.ses) amounts to approximately 40 per cent. 
Thus, year-to-year comparisons of averaged annual 
data fail to show the full pos.'^ihic extent of price fluctu- 
ation within the span of two successive years. 

By periods, the largest within-year jirice variation 
occurred during the First World War (33 per cent) 
and tlie smallest during the Second \4’orld \4’ar (9.3 
per cent). If itoace-timc periods arc considered, the 
inter-war period exhibited tlu- highest price variation 
(31.6 [ler cent), almost equal to that during the First 
World War. The period [irior to 1914 had a .^mailer 
within-year price variation (23.8 per cent) than did 
the period after the Second World War (28.0 per cent ) . 
Exceptions to this general pattern were provid«*d hy 
cocoa, copjicr and zinc. who<e wllhin-year price varia- 
tions increased consi.stcnlly. on an average, over the 
three peace-time perioils; coconut oil. on the other 


hand, had consistently decreasing price fluctuations 
over the same periods. In the case of sugar, the average 
witliin-year price variation during the post-war [leriod 
was smaller than that during the period before 191 1. 
Vt’ithin-year variations during the Second World War 
were without exce[ilion well below the average of the 
I’irst W orld W ar. 

The rank of the fifteen commodities in table 10 ar- 
ranged according to the magnitude of their within-year 
price variations during each of the three jicace-linic 
period.' corresponds closely to their rank for the full 
period (excluding the Second World War). Tlii.s is 
nianife.st in the high coelTicients of correlation in rank 
obtained in the three cases,*® which indicate that the 
same commodities fluctuated consistently more, or con- 
sistently less, than the average. Thus, rubber, cocoa, 
and. to a large extent, cotton, had the greatest fluctua- 
tions. while copper, coconut oil and sugar exhibited 
within-year price variations con.«istently below the 
others. 

There wa.s also a high degree of correspondence 
between the extent of within-year fluctuation and of 
year-to-year fluctuation in market prices of given com- 
modities. This suggests that fluctuation in price is a 
characteristic inherent in certain commodities, arising 
from general demand and supply conditions, and that 
these factors tend to produce high or low vulnerability 
to both year-to-year and shorter-term fluctuations. Of 
the seven commodities which were in the most variable 
half in respect of within-year fluctuations, the lop five 
also tended to he among the more variable in respect 
of year-to-year fluctuations. Conversely, among the 
seven commodities constituting the more stable half in 
respect of within-year fluctuations, five were also the 
more stable in respect of year-to-year fluctuations. The 
ten commodities which were thus either stable or un- 
stable in respect of both within-year and year-to-year 
fluctuations also showed similar characteristics, with- 
out exception, in the various periods studied. In the 
posi-wnr period, the correspondence was particularly 
close. .All tills suggests that similar market forces gov- 
ern the two types of fluctuations. 


Falling Import Unit Values 


riiK tiJuliotiH ill import unit viilijc. wlirtlier in nn up- 
ssixTi] <lirertion or ilownwaril, rai.*^o problems for iiiMlrr- 
<)fV(‘lopeel rountrio'-. IIowcmt* downward llurlunlions 
arr rlrarl) rd grcMrr < ern. In U\h\r 17. llie average 
yc*ar to*yen r llnrliiation diirint: yoar^* rbiiig prices 

hal* triK tlir fMvinl nhr| l)i<* lou 

urr*| ns fi riitap*’ ut dir In^'h puiiil. 

I* 't' lijriin*; tlir (K-ritMl of ihc oref \Vrjrl*l W ur. 

rot-fftMcnts v.rfr 0,76, 0.01?, *in<l 0/H. I'hr 
SjirarTTifiii was li***^!. 


for each of ciglileen commodities is compared with the 
corresponding Oort nation during years of falling 
(irices.*® 

I able 1 4 ^bow.s that year-to-year cliaiigc^ during years 
<if decline were <listjnctly greater than during years of 
ri'-ing prices. In re'-pcct cd the eighteen major coin* 
rnodilies for whii h <'oin)iurison was made, the average 

** Since iIk- nirnsiirc iihO«| in ^hJll) holli uhJ 

dc< lines to tlic* liiclicr of tlie two figures, and thus a common 
«^tnndar<l is tj^ed, the iluctuations may be compared directly. 
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17. Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Import 
Umt Vahies during Years of Rising or FalUng 
Prices, 1901 to 1951 ® 

( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


Commrxiiiy* 

During ytatt of 
ruing pricts 

Duri/tg yean of 

fijllirtg priest 

Rubber . . . 

9n 

oo 

Linseed . . . 

1 7 

ZZ 

1 Ck 

Cocoa 

Cotton 

X j 

16 

Iv 

18 

Hemp 

IQ 

zO 

Coffee 

iU 

1 c 

zz 

1 o 

Sugar 

ID 

1 c 

lo 

1 c 

Wlieat 

XO 

ID 

Jute 

ID 

1 A 

17 

1 o 

Wool 

1 J. 

lo 

1 z 

Copper 

l*r 

1 ^ 

lo 

1 o 

Tin 

10 

1 ^ 

Id 

1 c 

Rice 

1 0 

1 0 

15 

Silk 

\ 9 

iz 

Tobacco 

Q 

io 

1 T 

Petroleum 

8 

7 

11 

Tea 

Iz 

Sodium nitrate .... 

A 

11 

o 

Average, 18 commodities 

13.2 

o 

15.4 


The relative rank of individual commodities in re- 
ject of their degree of fluctuaUon during years of 
declining prices was much the same as in respect of 
their general price instability. 

Average year-to-year fluctuations during years of 
falling prices for a large number of subvarieties of 
commodities exported to the United States by under- 
^veloped countries are shown in table II, appendix D. 
The table gives, for the 162 items listed, the number 
ol years of decrease in unit value and the average de- 
crease during such years, by country. The average 
decrease ,n unit value of the 162 items was 16.5 per 
cent. When import unit values fell, they dropped about 
one-sixth a year on the average — often, of course, for 
niore than a year in succession. 

The signiflcance of this average is evident from the 
lact that the median and mode of the frequency dislri- 
bulion were 16.5 and 16.4 per cent, respectively. The 
modal class (between 15 and 19.9 per cent) contained 
more than one-third of the items analysed. Only one- 
sixth of the items showed a downward variation in unit 
value below 10 per cent. The frequency distribution of 
average percentage decreases in import unit values of 
the 162 Items is given in table 18. 


•Arranged in descending order of average fluctuation during 
>ear8 of rising prices. 

year-to-year fluctuation during years of falling prices 
was 15.4 per cent, compared with 13.2 per cent during 
years of rising prices, and an over-all average of 13.7 
per cent, regardless of whether prices rose or fell. 

The table shows that instability of prices during 
years of declining prices was greater than instability 
during years of rising prices in respect of fourteen 
commodities of the eighteen listed. For three (copper, 
rice and sugar) of the remainder, the instability was of 
equal magnitude. In one case alone (colTee) was the 
year-to-year rate of fall smaller than the rate of rise. 


Table 18. Frequency DistribuUon of Year-to-Year 
Uecreases in Unit Values of Exports to the 
United States 


A* erase percentage 
dec/eoit per year 

Number of 
itertu 

Per cent 
of total 

0 to 4.9 

in 

z 

5 to 9.9 


o 

in 

10 to 14.9 . . . 

OZ 

X\J 

99 

15 to 19.9 .... 

CO 

ZZ 

20 to 24.9 

91 

00 

1 ^ 

25 to 29.9 

1 A 

ID 

o 

30 to 34.9 

C 

y 

0 

35 to 39.9 .... 

9 

D 

1 

100 


Total 162 


Fluctuations in Money and Real Terms 


Table 19 shows the average year-to-year fluctuations 
in import unit values of primary commodities, first in 
terms of money, then in terms of the volume of manu- 
factured imports that might be obtained per unit of llie 
commodity concerned. For this purpose, the money 
prices of commodities, in United Slates dollars, were 
deflated by a price index of United Kingdom manufac- 
tured exports, converted into dollars at the current 
exchange rate.^o Thus, while the first column shows the 


Virtually the same results would have been obtained 
money prices had been deflated by o price indev of Uni 
btates manufactured exporu. When dealing with the cxn 
proceeds of various ^untrias in real terms, account wos tal 
(m the section on Fluctuations in \foncy and Real Terms” 
chapter 4) of the composition and origin of imports, which vi 
nmonp different under-developed countries. 


average year-to-year price nuctuations in money terms 
(unit value), the second column is a rough indication 
of the fluctuations in real prices- 

The type of instability represented by price fluctua- 
tions is not only monetary, but also real, or physical. 
Price nuctuations in manufactured imports of under- 
developed countries did not offset the elTects of /luclua- 
tions in the money prices of their exports. The insta- 
bility is not only in terms of the foreign exchange wliich 
a ton of tin or a bag of coffee will bring in, but also 
in terms of the clothing, machinery or chemicals ^vliich 
it Will buy. If all prices fluctuated together in the same 
direction and to a similar degree, the effect of price 
fluctuations on the ability of under-developed countries 



In money and real terms 
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Table 19. Year-to*Year Fluctuations in Import Unit Values, in Money and Real Terms, 1901 to 1951 

(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 




Commodtij ttf/u# u/nu 


Rubber 20.7 19.6 

Copra 19.1 16.9 

Hemp 19.1 17.1 

Shellac 19.0 16.9 

Cott.)ii 18.4 15.4 

Ljn:.ff.J 18.2 14.7 

Cocua 16.7 15.4 

Si-.al 16.2 12.5 

lull* 16.1 16.5 

Wheat 15.7 13.8 

SuKar 15. .3 16.4 

Wool 14.7 12.2 

Silk 14.1 13.1 


CommoJitf 


Coffee 

Tin 

Copper 

Hides and skin.s 

Rice 

Manganese ... 
Tuhaecn 

Petroleum .... 

Tea 

Nickel 

Sodium nitrate 
Bananas 


Avr.aACE, 25 commoditifs 


Ucnef 

(oiuc 


14.3 

13.9 

12.5 

12.5 

11.6 

11.3 
10.1 

9.7 

8.8 
5.5 

4.9 
4.7 

± 13.7 


Rtal 

ttrfn$ 


14.1 

12.1 

11.0 

11.6 

15.0 

14.3 
10.9 

13.4 
8.1 
9.7 
8.0 

9.4 

± 13.5 


to obtain foreign goods might not be serious. In fact, 
as lalile 19 makes clear, tlie ability of under-developed 
countries to obtain foreign goods was offecled by a 
price change in almost tlie .‘•ame degree as their ability 
to obtain foreign exchange. 


The average year-to-year price fluctuation in both 
money and real terms was just under 14 per cent. In 
sixteen of the twenty-five commodities examined, fluctu- 
ations in real terms were relatively lower by a small 
margin; and in the remaining nine cases they were 


'l ahle 20. Year-to-^ ear Fluctuations in Import Unit Values in Real Terms, by Periods 


(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


Commodity 

ptrir 

J90I to $0 

1913 1939 

4 

I9i6 t0 
l9St 

ITor 

J9U to 
J9/9 

period 

1940 to 
t9%S 

Full 

peruid 

RuliluT 

11.7 

26.6 

18.5 

23.3 

9.0 

19.6 

Copra 

11.8 

15.9 

28.8 

14.4 

16.3 

16.9 

Hump 


18.1 

4 ♦ 

• « 

7.5 

17.1 

Shellac 

17.5 

20.1 

8.5 

17.8 

12.7 

16.9 

Cotton 

12.2 

14.4 

27.8 

14.2 

16.5 

15.4 

Lin'^uud 

16.7 

13.6 

.37.5 

11.0 

21.3 

14.7 

Cocoj 

10.4 

16.6 

40.0 

17.8 

10.7 

15.4 



7.3 

13.5 

17.7 

9.5 

10.3 

12.5 

Jotu 

14.5 

16.1 

18.3 

22.7 

15.0 

16.5 

Wheat 


11.7 

11.9 

21.1 

12.5 

13.8 

Sugar 

12.9 

20.9 

16.7 

14.2 

10.5 

16.4 

W.M.l 

10.3 

16.3 

11.0 

7.0 

8.0 

12.2 

.Silk 


15.6 


13.8 

21.3 

13.1 

CofTea* 

7.8 

15.4 

15.8 

26.2 

9.5 

14.1 

Tin 

9.1 

16.4 

13.0 

12.2 

7.5 

12.1 

Cojpper 

10.1 

12.2 

10.5 

16.3 

7.5 

11.0 

Ilidus and skins 


14.0 

10.2 

19.3 

11.1 

11.6 

niru 

26.9 

15.5 

22.8 

20.2 

25.4 

15.0 

.Mani’uncKu .... 


15.9 

16.9 

• ♦ 

7.0 

14.3 

1 ol)acco 


10.7 

7.0 

17.3 

14.2 

10.9 

iNlrolfiim 

'r 


11.6 

20.0 

17.5 

9.3 

13.4 

1 ua 

V* • 1 t 


9.4 

4.5 

12.3 

7.5 

8.1 



1 1 « 


10.9 

8.8 

« 4 

6.7 

9.7 

>odiurn nitrate . 

1 k 


10.3 

10.6 

10.7 

7.5 

8 0 

iSjiuinav 


8.9 

13.6 


6.6 

9.4 


Average, 25 commodities 11.8 

14.8 

17.0 

16.1 

11.7 

13.5 
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Chapter 2. Fluctuations in import unit values or market prices 


higher — substantially so for several of these com- 
modities. 

The amount of foreign manufactures obtainable per 
utut of exports varied by approximately 14 per cent 
per year in either direction. The position of individual 
commodities with respect to such fluctuations, as in the 
case of prices, differed considerably, ranging from 
8 per cent a year in the case of lea and sodium nitrate 
to 19.6 per cent a year in the case of rubber. The range 
was narrower in respect of real unit values than of 
money unit values. 

Table 20 shows year-to-year fluctuations in real im- 
port unit value by periods. In the majority of cases, 
fluctuations in real terms increased during peace-time, 
comparing 1901 to 1913 with 1920 to 1939, but de- 


clined between the period 1920 to 1939 and tlte period 
1946 to 1951. X^Hien the two war periods were com- 
pared. it was found in the majority of cases that fluctua- 
tions declined in real terms. When fluctuations during 
these periods were examined in their normal time 
sequence, it was found that instances of progressive 
increase were rare (copra, silk and cotton). In the 
majority of cases fluctuations increased during 1914 
to 1919 but declined during 1920 to 1939. In most cases 
they declined further during 1910 to 1945 but increased 
during 1946 to 1951. 

Fluctuations in real unit values were in general lower 
than fluctuations in money unit values, chiefly in the 
case of commodities with relatively greater fluctuations, 
while for commodities with below-average fluctuations 
the position was reversed. 


Interrelation of Year-to-Year, Cyclical, 

In the preceding sections, the different types of unit 
value fluctuations have been discussed separately. The 
present section considers the question of correlation 
between them. In the sen.^e that the commodities which 
tended to be unstable in one of these respects also 
tended to be unstable in others, and vice versa, there 
appears to be a marked interrelation among the various 
lyf)cs of fluctuation. Thus, particular commodities, as 
a result of specific market conditions, tended to display 
a characteristic degree of instability in re.-^pect of all 
types of fluclualion studied. This general pattern doe- 
not. of course, preclude the existence of commodities 
which arc unstable in some respects but stable in others. 

Study of the connexion between year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in [>rices liable ll and cyclical amplitude of 
downswings-* (table 11) was based on eighteen pri- 
mary commodities for which unit values were avail- 
able. Of these coininoditics. tw’elvc showed above- 
average year-to-year de< liiies in unit value. Fen of the 
twelve were also more sensitive than the average in 
respect of cyclical downswings; only two were rela- 
tively stable in the latter respect. On the other hand, 
of the six commodities which had below-average sensi- 
tiveness to year-to-year fluctualioiis. five also had 
below-average sensitiveness to cyclical downswings. 
Thus, of the eighteen commodities analysed, fifteen 
showed the same tendency to be unstable in both re- 
spects, or stable, and only three did not. In ranking 
different commodities for year-to-year fluctuations and 
cyclical declines, the coefficient of correlation was 
+ 0.81. providing clear evidence of a connexion be- 
tween the two types of change. This close correlation 
provides further evidence — in addition to the simi- 
larity of the average percentage change-- — that year- 
to-year fluctuations in prices are largely determined 
by cyclical factors. 

” The result would have hcen similar if upswings or averages 
of upswings and downswings had been examined. 


Long-Term and Within- Year Fluctuations 

Of the eighteen commodities analysed with regard 
to year-to-year fluctuations as compared w'ith die rate 
of decline during falling phases of long-term trends in 
unit values (table 13), ten showed similar movements, 
that is, they were either relatively stable, or unstable, 
in both respects. Of the eight remaining commodities, 
five were stable in one respect but not in the other. The 
predominance of commodities with similar movements 
in both respects denoted some correlation between long- 
term instability and year-to-year instability. The cor- 
relation. however, was slight compared with Uiat be- 
tween year-to-year declines and cyclical declines; the 
coeflicienl of correlation in respect of rank was +0.19. 

Of the eighteen commodities investigated with re- 
spect to the connexion between the amplitude of cycli- 
cal downswings and of long-term declines, the majority, 
ten, moved .’-imilarly in both respects, and only a 
minority, eight, behaved differently. The evidence of 
rorrclation between the two series, howeier. shoived a 
coefficient of correlation of +0.21 in respect of rank. 

The correlation between the different types of price 
fluctuation indicated that, among the eighteen com- 
modities analysed, ten were more vulnerable or less 
vulnerable to price fluctuations than the average in 
all three respects: year-to-year, cyclical and long-term- 
Six of these commodities were unstable in all three 
respects: these were coffee, cotton, jute, rubber, silk 
and wool, largely the rubber and textile group. The 
four commodities wliich were -liable in all three respects 
were copper, petroleum, sodium nitrate and tobacco. 
The prevalence of minerals and the absence of lexlile> 
in this group is noteworthy. 

Of the fifteen commodities for which within-year 
variations were available, corresponding unit values 
were available for only eleven. The latter were utilized 

^Cyclical movemonis expressed as oa annual rate. S«*e the 
section on ryclieal fluctuations earlier in this chapter. 
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Interrelation of fluctuations 

to determine the correlation between within-year price 
fluctuations on the one hand and year-to-year declines 
and cyclical downswings on the other. Of the seven 
which were above the average with respect to within- 
year fluctuations, six were also above the average in the 
degree of year-to-year decline. 11»e four among the 
eleven commodities whit li were below the average in 
within-year lluetuation> were all helow llie average 
in respect of year-to-year declines. 1 lui>. ten (tf the 
eleven commodities analysed shovsed similar changes 
in both respects. This suggested possible correlation 
between the two. though the number was loo small for 
deflnile conclusions. Ihe coeflicicnl of correlation be- 
tween the two series in resjierl of rank was +0.78. 

Of the seven commodities which showed above- 
average within-year flucluatioris. flve were above and 
two below the average in respect of cyclical down- 


swings. Of the four commodities witli below-average 
within-year variations, two were below' and two above 
llie average in cyclical downswings. Thus, of the eleven 
commodities analysed, seven were simultaneously 
stable, or unstable, with respect to both within-year 
and cyclical fluclualions. A rank correlation of +0.1-1 
was indicated, but the number of commodities was loo 
small for definite conclusions. 

To sum up, some evidence of correlation in respect 
of instability was found in nearly all the series investi- 
gated. A glance at the tables in tins chapter arranged 
in descending order of extent of fluctuation shows that 
llie same commodities are consistently at the lop or 
close to the top, while certain others are generally near 
the bottom. A summary statement of price fluctuations 
of difTereiil types, expressed in average percentage 
fluclualions per year, is given in table 21. 


Table 21. 


Ycar-to-Year, Cyclical, Long-Term and Witliin-Year Fluctuations in 

Market Prices, 1901 to 1951 


Import Unit Values and 


(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 



Comatcditj 






dfCftaif 


Rfol end 
(ftmt dffteete 



Cy<iicat 



term 

import 

ifAii tofue 

Market price 

/mpftn uriit tatue 

Market puce 

Up- 

tuing 

Doun- 

Up- Doufi' 

RUiAg Fatttng 

phete phot* 

Huing failing 
phate phata 


7 itktn yfef 
markfi pri^t 
Itu (iuouoftt 


Antimony 

4 4 



10 

Bananas 

h 


0 

Li 

Barley 



4 r • 

13 

Bauxite 

» • 


4 4 4 

5 

Chrome 

4 4 


*99 

lb 

Cocoa . . 

17 

18 

1.3 

17 

Coconut . , 

4 4 

4 » 

• 44 

12 

Coffee 

H 

13 

17 

17 

Copper 

13 

13 

11 

14 

Copra 

V) 

s 

17 

16 

(Cotton ... 

IB 

20 

1.3 

15 

Collon-^eed 


, * 

. . . 

18 

Groundniiis 


« 4 

• • • 

16 

Ground-nut oil . 

4 4 


4 • • 

17 

Hemp 

V) 

22 

17 

16 

Hides urul skinn . 

\.i 


12 

11 

Jutr . . . 

u> 

lb 

17 

13 

Lead . . . 



• • • 

13 

l-insri'd 

)» 

10 

13 

13 

I .ih->**rd oil 

- 

• - 

* • • 

16 





13 

Manganesi* 

11 

4 » 

14 

10 

Meat 

* 4 



6 

Nmkr] 

r» 

4 4 

10 


Oats . 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Olivi* oil 




13 

Opium . 




12 

Lalrn oil 




12 

L<pper 

* * 

• • 

* * s 

20 

Pi'irrdeiiin 

10 

12 

13 

U. 


1 • 

• » 

16 

16 

9 9 

• 4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

12 

n 

1 

2 

5 

4 

4 4 

• 1 

12 

12 

4 

9 4 

5 

4 

A 4 

• 4 

4 

11 

4 9 

9 9 

2 


4 4 

• 9 

17 

23 

4 • 

4 1 

3 

4 

16 

18 

15 

16 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 4 

• * 

11 

11 

• • 

4 4 

9 

4 

18 

13 

15 

18 

5 

6 

4 

5 

14 

11 

12 

14 

5 

4 

5 

4 

15 

16 

14 

18 

6 

4 


4 

16 

19 

13 

14 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 • 


18 

21 

9 9 

1 4 

5 

7 

4 • 

4 4 

15 

21 

9 • 


6 

4 

4 • 


15 

14 


* ^ 

5 

4 

13 

16 

12 

15 

6 

3 

6 

5 

12 

13 

11 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

15 

20 

16 

14 

4 

i 

5 

4 


1 • 

17 

14 

4 


4 

5 

10 

15 

ID 

15 

6 

1 

6 

4 

• • 

1 4 

12 

19 

9 9 

4 

6 

4 



10 

17 

e * 


5 

5 

6 

6 

12 

29 

4 

3 

4 

6 



5 

5 


• 9 

.3 

3 

4 

3 


• • 

3 

1 


4 4 

- 

• • 

13 

10 

9 4 

* 4 

5 

4 



12 

11 

4 • 

9 4 

5 

4 

* , 

• • 

13 

9 

9 4 


4 

4 

, * 

9 9 

11 

12 



5 

3 

, , 

• 4 

22 

18 

9 4 

4 4 

9 

6 

0 

0 

16 

23 

6 

4 

5 

4 


32 

21 ‘ 

26 

22 


30 
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Table 21 (continued) 




Year 

•ta-yrar 



Cyclical 



Long 

•term 




tmpofi unit 

Mafkti price 

import unit value 

^/afA;r/ price 

Import unit ralue 

Market price 



tn creos€ 



fnerta^e 










Commodity 

and 

dfctfoic 

Deertoie 

Real 

ifffnt 

and 

decrease 

Up- 

tiring 

Doien’ 

iving 

Vp- 

Siting 

Dotrri* 

siring 

Rising 

phase 

Falling 

phase 

Rising 

phase 

phase 

rFithin^ytar 
market prige 
fluctuatiani 

Phosphates 




12 

$ m 

# « 

10 

18 

A 


4 

6 


platinum 

♦ 4 

% ^ 


13 

# a 

4 1 

12 

11 

w 

• a 

0 # 

a % 

3 

Vf 

4 

9 a 

Quinine 

% ♦ 

# « 

» ♦ ♦ 

8 

4 k 

♦ • 

10 

7 

^ » 


5 

5 

# 9 

Rice 

12 

12 

15 

13 

13 

16 

13 

12 

3 

4 

5 

4 

9 4 

Rubber 

21 

22 

20 

21 

18 

15 

24 

18 

5 

7 

6 

4 

# 9 

37 

Shellac 

19 

♦ • 

17 

a 1 

22 

15 

• » 

1 # 

9 

6 




Silk 

14 

16 

13 

14 

12 

21 

14 

13 

6 

6 

7 

9 9 

4 

♦ 9 

Sisal 

16 


13 

• ^ 

15 

12 

• ^ 

4 

5 

5 



9 9 

Sodium nitrate . . 

5 

9 

8 

7 

6 

9 

5 

6 

4 

3 

4 

9 # 

4 

9 9 

Soy-bean oil . . . . 

• » 

f % 

• • • 

15 

• • 

a • 

15 

15 



5 

3 

• 9 

9 9 

Sugar 

15 

15 

16 

17 

12 

14 

16 

16 

4 

6 

4 

6 

19 

Tallow 

• ^ 

% ♦ 


12 

• ^ 

a % 

14 

10 

» e 


5 

4 

Tea 

9 

11 

8 

7 

8 

11 

6 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

29" 

Tin 

14 

15 

12 

13 

11 

14 

13 

9 

3 

4 

3 

6 

26 

Tobacco 

10 

11 

11 

18 

10 

10 

10 

18 

6 

4 

5 

4 

# 9 

Tungsten 

# # 

• • 

• • • 

16 

# # 

• • 

17 

18 

« ♦ 


3 

12 


Wheat 

16 

17 

14 

12 

15 

11 

10 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

30" 

Wool 

15 

16 

12 

14 

14 

13 

13 

17 

4 

5 

4 

5 

27 

Zinc 


» • 


14 

a a 


17 

16 

# 1 


4 

3 

26 

Average, 














49 COMMODITIES* 

±13.7 

- 15.4 

±13.5 

±14.0 

+12.7 

-73.0 

+ 73.0- 

74.3 

+4.7- 

-4.3 

+4.7- 

•4.4 

26.6 


• Price of coconut oil. 

^ Excluding period of Second World War. 

* Average includes fewer commodities where necessary information was not available. 


Chapter 3 

FLUCTUATIONS IN VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


Study of the relation of Huctualions in price to fluctu- 
ations in proceeds, as presented in chapter 5, throws 
light on the net conlriLulion of fluctuations in quantity 
to instability in proceeds. It has already been indicated* 
that fluctuations in volume have nearly always resulted 
in intensifying fluctuations in proceeds. Such indirect 
comparisons, however, do not sliow the full extent of 
variations in volume, since the efTects of quantity varia- 
tions which intensify price instability are cancelled 


out in part by those which counteract fluctuations in 
proceeds. It is, therefore, useful to estimate the gross 
contribution of fluctuations in quantity to the insta- 
bility of export proceeds, by computing quantity fluc- 
tuations separately. Such computations — covering 
year-to-year fluctuations, cyclical movements and long- 
term trends — are given in the present chapter; the 
analysis is confined to eighteen primary commodities 
exported by selected under-developed countries. 


Year-to-Year Fluctuations 


Table 22 gives information with res[)ect to year-to- 
year fluctuations in quantity. The average shown for 
each commodity is weighted according to the value of 
the exports of the iinder-dcveloped countries listed. 
In the case of some commodities, such as wheat, the 
major exporters are not under-developed countries; the 
figures arc therefore not representative of the com- 
modity situation as a whole, but only in so far as under- 
developed countries arc afTecled. The general average 
is the simple average of all the commodities covered. 

The most striking feature of the relation between 
average year-to-year fluctuations in price and in volume 
is the higher magnitude of variations in quantity. The 
average fluctuation in quantity from year to year was 
about 18.7 per cent, compared with 18.7 per cent in 
the ca.'^c of year-to-year unit value variations.* In other 
words, if one year’s export volume was 100, that of the 
following year would average 81 or 123.^ with the 
possibility of an even wider range. 

Table 22 lists conimodilies in descending order of 
average year-to-year fluctuations in export volume; the 
range was from 6 per cent in the case of woo! to 33 per 
cent in llie case of wlieat. Of the forty-seven cases ex- 
amined, the average ycar-lo-ycar variation in quantity 
was abo\e the general average of 18.7 per cent in 
twenty instances, and was less than 13 per cent in eight. 
Tlie <'X|iort volume of both cereals, wheat and rice, was 
more unstable llian the average but that of sugar, bev- 
erages (lea, coffee and cocoa) and tobacco was more 
stable, (.iiiion was un.stablc in volume, but the other 
textiles (jute, silk and, especially, wool) were 

relatively slable. Tlie export volume of linseed and 
riil»ber fhieluated considerably. All the minerals, with 

' Srr '‘Siitrimnr> of Flntlinjis” in chapter 1. 

* See I liapter 2, nlmvr. 


the exception of sodium nitrate, were relatively stable 
in quantity, compared with the average year-to-year 
fluctuation of 18.7 per cent. 

Of the eighteen commodities listed in the table, thir- 
teen showed greater instability in quantity than in unit 
value. Of these, sodium nitrate exhibited the widest 
disparity. The four commodities in which the opposite 
situation existed, that is, less variation in volume than 
in price, were colTee, hemp, silk and, especially, wool. 
In the case of the remaining commodity — cocoa — 
price and volume fluctuations were of the same order. 

Table 22 indicates tliat there were substantial differ- 
ences in the vulnerability of various exporters of given 
commodities to fluctuations in volume. The relation 
between instability In volume and instability in unit 
values also varied considerably. (In about 80 per cent 
of the forty-seven cases examined, year-to-year volume 
fluctuations were in excess of average price fluctua- 
tions). Greater instability in volume than in unit value 
was found in the following instances: cocoa (Trinidad 
and Tobago only) ; cofTce (only Brazil) ; copper (ex- 
cept Peru); cotton (except Egypt); jute; linseed; 
|)ctrolcum; rice; rubber; sodium nitrate; sugar; tea 

(except Ceylon); tin (except Bolivia); tobacco; and 
wheal. 

Muctualions in volume were generally greater than 
those in price, but sometimes the variation in volume 
tended to move counter to that of price, thereby wholly 
or partly counteracting the effect of the price variation. 
This was especially the case when price movements 
were of a short-term, non-cyclical nature and were due 
to forces operating on supply. 

' A ribc 2.3 point?, nrrordinp to the rnnventional method 
of mcaMinnp. is al.oiil 19 per i-ent of the liipher tipnre of 123. 
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Chapter 3. Fluctuations in volume of exports 


Table 22. Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Export Volxmie, by Periods 

( Average percentage fluctuation per year ) 


Cotnftiodiiy^ ojxd 


period jTar ptriod 

I90t to 1920 to 1946 to 1914 to ^940 to Pull 

COvttfd I9n !9)9 I9S0 1919 I94S period 


IF heal: 


Argentina 


1914 

to 

1950 


36.2 

26.7 

44.0 

15.7 

33.3 

Linseed: 











Argentina 


1904 

to 

1946 

28.1 

20.0 

72.0 

44.7 

37.8 

29.0 

India and Pakistan . . . 


1904 

to 

1950 

31.1 

37.4 

28.2 

36.3 

47.8 

36.3 

Morocco, French 


1910 

to 

1950 

46.8 

27.2 

63.0 

54.3 

64.6 

41.8 

% 

Average 




29.7 

2.9.7 

63.2 

43.7 

41.2 

31.1 

Rubber: 











Indonesia 


1911 

to 

1950 

35.3 

16.2 

38.4 

33.5 

53.7 

28.6 

Malaya 


1906 

to 

1949 

49.3 

15.1 

33.2 

30.8 

46.2 

29.4 


Average 




43.1 

15.6 

35.8 

32.9 

49.5 

29.0 

Sodium nilrale: 











ChUe 


1914 

to 

1950 

4 • 

27.6 

9.1 

24.7 

13.3 

22.3 

Cotfon.' 











Brazil 


1904 

to 

1950 

38.7 

55.0 

27.6 

54.5 

35.3 

46.0 

China 


1904 

to 

1944 

23.4 

28.5 

• 9 

15.0 

58.4 

28.9 

Egypt 


1904 

to 

1950 

9.6 

12.3 

14.4 

20.0 

22.3 

14.2 

India and Pakistan . . . 


1904 

to 

1950 

18.1 

18.2 

32.8 

25.2 

32.5 

22.5 

Peru 


1905 

to 

1950 

17.0 

10.0 

30.0 

18.7 

51.8 

20.1 


Average 




16.6 

18.4 

25.8 

24.2 

31.8 

21.3 

Rice: 











Indochina 


1914 

to 

1950 


15.2 

39.5'* 

13.6 

18.1 

18.1 

Thailand 


1914 

to 

1950 

% 0 

20.5 

35.2 

15.5 

30.2 

23.2 


Average 




4 4 

17.9 

37.4 

14.6 

24.2 

20.7 

Sugar: 











Cuba 


1903 

to 

1950 

21.6 

14.9 

12.6 

8.5 

27.7 

17.0 

Indonesia 


1902 

to 

1950 

7.0 

16.8 

60.3* 

6.0 

25.2 

17.2 

Mauritius 


1902 

to 

1950 

20.8 

17.7 

15.4 

11.5 

20.5 

17.9 

Philippines 


1902 

to 

1950 

22.5 

16.0 

42.6 

4.5 

52.5 

23.4 


Average 




17.4 

15.7 

32.9 

7.0 

31J1 

18.3 

Petroleum: 











Mexico 


1913 

to 

1950 

47.7 

14.3 

9.8 

17.7 

7.5 

21.6 

Middle East 


1914 

to 

1950 

• • 

11.9 

20.3 

24.0 

21.0 

16..5 

Iran 


1914 

to 

1950 

» % 

10.3 

10.8 

24.0 

20.0 

14.2 

Romania 


1913 

to 

1950 

15.4 

12.2 

15.2 

29.3 

13.7 

15.6 


Average 




36.9 

12.8 

16.0 

0 

22.8 

14.8 

18.1 

Tin: 











Belgian Congo 


1917 

to 

1950 

• • 

29.6 

8.9 

« • 

10.7 

25.9 

Bolivia 


1902 

to 

1950 

10.0 

12.5 

10.2 

9.4 

10.8 

11.1 

Indonesia 


1902 

to 

1950 

7.7 

14.7 

41.4 

.5.7 

5.5.8 

19.6 

Malaya 


1902 

to 

1950 

3.9 

15.8 

39.2 

4.3 

49.3 

18.0 

[Nigeria 


1904 

to 

1950 

58.9 

14.9 

5.7 

7.3 

6.2 

21.2 

Thailand 


1902 

to 

1950 

10.2 

10.8 

40.7 

7.7 

30.5 

15.7 


Average 




10.9 

15.4 

29.0 

6.3 

.35.3 

17.5 

Jute: 











India and Pakistan . . . 


1902 

to 

1950 

10.8 

13.6 

30.6 

20.8 

24.2 

16.8 


Year-to-year fluctuations 
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Tal>le 22 {ronlinued) 

PeocC’time prtiod 


ftar ptfi^ 


mnd ccuM/y 

f‘tnod 

oovtfed 

1901 li» 
I9ti 

}9y> to 

I9S9 

1946 to 
i9S0 

t9l4 to 
1919 

J940 to 

194S 

full 

period 

Cocoa: 








Rrfliil 

I91(t to 19.50 

11.4 

10.3 

26.8 

19.7 

25.1 

16.0 

Gold Coast 

1910 to 1930 

20.3 

11.1 

12.4 

27.0 

21.5 

16.2 

Trinidad and ToLa^o . . 

1910 to 1050 

13.8 

23.7 

28.4 

14.0 

29.7 

22.8 


(trrag*- 

17.5 

12.2 

17.3 

24.1 

23.1 

16.7 

//u/n/>; 








IMtilippinei 

1920 to 1950 

- • 

14.3 

33.8 

4 

4.0 

16.5 

Copper: 








Chile . . 

1902 to 19.50 

8.8 

22.2 

11.5 

23.7 

6.8 

16.1 

Mexico . 

.... 1902 to 1950 

17.7 

20.8 

4.4 

26.8 

16.2 

18.5 

Peru 

1902 to 1950 

10.9 

11.8 

19.4 

10.7 

9.0 

11.9 


Average 

11.6 

20.3 

9.9 

22.7 

9.8 

16.3 

Tobacco: 








Algeria 

1902 to 1950 

17.7 

22.9 

22.4 

26.3 

27.7 

22.6 

Indonesia 

1902 to 1938 

24.0 

12.1 

4 4 

13.3 

4 4 

15.7 

IMiilippines 

1901 to 1950 

15.6 

11.0 

• • 

11.7 

4 4 

12.4 


Avrnigi; 

20.2 

73.5 

22.4 

14.9 

27.7 

J5.8 

Silk: 








Korea 

19M to 1939 

4 4 

9.9 

4 4 

17.7 

4 » 

13.4 

Coffee: 








Brar.il 

1902 to 1950 

20.3 

10.4 

12.0 

27.5 

21.3 

16.4 

Other countries 

1902 to 1950 

10.5 

7.2 

1.6 

12.3 

9.5 

8.3 


Average 

17.0 

9.3 

6.8 

22.4 

17.4 

12.4 

Tea; 








Ceylon 

1910 to 1950 

2.8 

5.5 

5.1 

6.8 

7.3 

5.6 

Chino 

1910 to 1950 

3.5 

14.6 

22.6'* 

27.5 

55.8 

21.5 

In<Ua and Pakistan . . 

1910 to 1950 

4.5 

6.1 

21.3 

12.0 

13.0 

9.7 


Average 

3.8 

7.3 

16.1 

12.9 

18.2 

10.3 

r 00/ ; 








Argentina 

1923 to 1948 

« • 

4.2 

5.2 

4 % 

6.1 

4.8 

llrugijoy 

1923 to 1918 

4 1 

10.3 

7.1 

• » 

9.5 

9.6 


Average 

• 4 

5.7 

5.7 

4 4 

7.0 

6.0 

AvMUCK, 18 LOMMUDIT]r.S 

±19.6 

±16.1 

± 24.6 

± 22.2 

±22.9 

±18.7 




1947 10 1950. 





Source: See appendix A. 


c 

1918 to 1950. 






* Listed iri denrcndinK order of the avernge amount of lliirttia 
tifin in vnliunc during tlir full period. 


I'lilike [»ri<:c fluctuQlions, fliictiiulions in vnlimjc did 
not increase progressively during pcace-limc years. In 
geiieriil, lliey declined during tlie nineteen twenties and 
tlie nineteen tliirlic'^. when conij)arcd with year-to-year 
(hittuiitions in volume during 19()1 to 1913 hut in- 
creased during 1916 to 1950. Unlike price fluctuations. 
lluctiiQtions in (juantity were of siinilur magnitude 
<luriiig the First and Second World Wars, that is. wlieii 
191 1 Jo 1919 atul 1910 to 191-5 arc compared. Klue luu- 


tioMs in volume tended to increase during the decade 
from 1910 to 1950, but tlii.s was not true of prices 
except in more recent post-war years. 


period 


ff'ar pfeiud 



I90t to 

1920 to 

t946 to 

t9i4 to 

1940 to 

fuil 

Fluctuations in: 

191} 

1939 

19$0 

i9l9 

iV4S 

period 

Volume 

Price (unit 

19.6 

16.1 

24.6 

22.2 

22,9 

18.7 

value) 

10.9 

15.0 

17.8 

15.6 

11.6 

13,7 
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Furthermore, price fluctuations were relatively lower 
during war periods as a whole than during peace 
periods as a whole, because of the effectiveness of 
controls in regulating prices during war, but fluctua- 
tions in volume averaged somewhat more during war 
than during peace. At no lime did instability in price 
reach tlie extent of year-to-year volume fluctuations in 
any of the shorter periods studied, though the differ- 
ence was small in the period from 1920 to 1939. 

The highest fluctuations in volume during peace 
years occurred in the cases of jute from India (and 
Pakistan), sugar from tlie Philippines, cotton from 
Brazil and India, linseed from Argentina. India and 
French Morocco, rubber from Indonesia and Malaya, 
hemi> from the Philippines, tin from Indonesia. Malaya 
and Thailand, cocoa from Brazil and rice from Thai- 
land. The widest volume fluctuations during the First 
\^’orld \^'ar were those in Brazilian cotton. Argentine. 
Indian and French Moroccan linseed. Indonesian and 
Malayan rubber. Middle East and Bomatiian oil, 
Chilean sodium nitrate, Argentine wheat and Korean 
silk. During the Second World X^'ar, fluctuations in the 
volume of exports were greatest in the case of Chinese 
tea. Philippine sugar, Brazilian. Chinese. Indian and 
Peruvian cotton, Argentine. Indian and French Moroc- 
can linseed. Indonesian and Malayan rubber, Indo- 
nesian and Malayan tin, and rice from Thailand. Ob- 
viously. the widest fluctuations in respect of export 
volume were experienced by countries affected by war. 

The only commodity which had above-average year- 
to-year instability in exjiort volume during all tliree 
of the peace-time periods studied was linseed; rice was 
above the average in the two periods covered. Tea, 
coffee and cocoa were consistently below the average 
in instability, and wool was below for the two periods 
covered. Above-average instability during both wars 
was shown by cocoa, cotton, linseed and rubber; greater 
stability during a war period by tea."* coffee, wool, 
hemp, copper and petroleum. Consistent increases in 
instability in volume through the three peace-time 
periods occurred in the cases of cotton, jute, tea and 
tin; a consistent decrease occurred only in coffee. 


Year-to-year fluctuations in the volume of United 
States imports from 1923 to 1939 are shown below on 
a regional basis.® 


Exporting region lo 1939 

All exports 10,7 

Under-developed areas: 

Latin America 10.1 

Oversea sterling area 14.5 

Other under-developed 
countries 10.2 


The average year-to-year fluctuation of 18,7 per cent 
in the volume of primary commodities exported by 
under-developed countries, as a whole, may be com- 
pared w’ith a fluctuation of 10.7 per cent from year to 
year in the volume of all United Slates imports. The 
figure of 10.7 per cent refers only to the period since 
1923. but a study of table 22, above, which also in- 
cludes data for shorter periods, does not suggest that 
the difference is explained by this fact. 

It appears from the above figures that United States 
imports from tlie oversea sterling area — including 
rubber and tin imports — were more variable in vol- 
ume than general United States imports, but those from 
Latin America and from other under-developed coun- 
tries were slightly less variable. However, even the 
average for the oversea sterling area as a whole was 
below the figure of 18.7 per cent for average year-to- 
year fluctuations in volume of the eighteen primary 
commodities covered. This indicates that an aggregate 
of a larger number of commodities, including other 
than primary commodities, shows smaller fluctuations, 
since some of the variations are in different directions 
and thus cancel each other out. Larger groupings of 
countries and regions likewise sliow similar results. 

The relation between average year-to-year variations 
in price and in quantity (13.7 per cent in unit value 
and 18.7 per cent in volume) was similar to that obtain- 
ing for all United States imports. Between 1923 and 
1939, the average United States import price index 
varied by 8.3 per cent from year to year, and the aver- 
age volume of imports by 10.7 per cent. Thus, in both 
cases the volume of exports tended to be more unstable 
than prices, and in roughly the same proportion. 


Cyclical Movements 


As in the case of prices, analysis of variations in 
volume was extended to cyclical changes. Table 23 
presents a summary statement of cyclical variations 
(after elimination of the long-term trend) in quantity 
exported in respect of eighteen commodities from 
under-developed countries. There were approximately 
ten cycles in the export volume of each commodity 
during the period covered by the study. The average 


duration of each phase — upswing or downswing ' 
was under two years, while the average duration of 
each phase of the price cycle was over two years. The 
total amplitude of upswing in volume averaged 27.7 
per cent (38 per cent of the low point) and the total 
amplitude of downswing in volume averaged 27.3 
cent. This was only a little higher than the total amph* 
tude of cyclical Huctuations in price or unit value, but 


‘During both war periods. 


•C/. chaplcr 2, footnote 8, for source of figures. 


Cyclical movements 
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Table 23. Cyclical Movements in Export Volume, 1901 to 1950 





P4riod 

Humb4r 


PefctM&gt ifkCftOAt 

Sttmber 

Total 

Percentage dt 

create 


cf ttp- 

dur^i^M 

Tctal 

Hale 

of doten^ 

durotian 

Total 

Rjte 

^nd ccuntry 

coptrtd 



onpiitude^ 

pet year 


(yeate) 

amptUude* 

per year 

Wheat: 










Argentina 

1914 to 1950 

9 

19 

51.6 

31.8 

9 

15 

56.5 

39.2 

Linseed: 










Argentina 

190-1 to 1946 

12 

19 

38.5 

24.6 

11 

18 

37.5 

23.9 

India and Pakistan. 

1904 to 1950 

14 

21 

49.3 

34.8 

14 

20 

52.8 

40.7 

Morocco, French .. 

1910 to 1950 

10 

16 

56.0 

41.2 

9 

16 

57.5 

36.6 

Average 


12 

19 

42.0 

27.0 

11 

18 

42.0 

28.0 

Sodium nitrate: 










Chile 

1914 to 1950 

10 

18 

36.6 

23.5 

10 

16 

36.4 

25.0 

Rice: 










Indochina 

1914 to 1950 

7 

15 

30.8 

16.8 

6 

12 

30.3 

16.9 

Thailand 

1914 to 1950 

9 

14 

38.8 

29.9 

8 

20 

40.2 

15.9 

Average 


8 

15 

3S.0 

23.0 

7 

16 

35.0 

16.4 

Hemp: 

Philippines 

Cotton: 

1920 to 1950 

3 

6 

26.7 

12.0 

3 

10 

34.7 

10.8 

Brazil 

1904 to 1950 

12 

21 

58.8 

46.8 

12 

20 

58.8 

41.3 

China 

190-4 to 1944 

9 

19 

46.1 

25.2 

8 

16 

46.8 

26.9 

Egypt 

1904 to 1950 

13 

23 

20.7 

13.1 

13 

18 

20.6 

16.7 

India and Pakistan. 

190-4 to 1950 

12 

22 

33.5 

18.2 

11 

19 

33.3 

18.7 

Peru 

1905 to 1950 

13 

21 

31.6 

22.2 

13 

19 

32.5 

26.3 

Average 


12 

21 

31.0 

19.0 

11 

18 

31.0 

20.0 

Rubber: 










Indonesia 

1911(0 1950 

11 

18 

37.0 

26.6 

12 

16 

29.6 

22.6 

Mulaya 

1906 to 1949 

10 

23 

39.4 

23.1 

9 

16 

32.6 

19.2 

Average 


11 

21 

38.0 

25.0 

10 

16 

31.0 

21.0 

Tin: 










Belgian Congo .... 

1917 to 1950 

8 

17 

32.1 

15.2 

9 

14 

31.1 

22.6 

Bolivia 

1902 to 1950 

11 

18 

18.9 

10.9 

11 

24 

18.7 

8.3 

Indonesia 

1902 to 1950 

12 

23 

29.9 

19.4 

12 

9 

20 

22 

28.2 

35.8 

18.3 

20.1 

Malaya 

1902 to 1950 

9 

20 

35.2 

17.7 

Nigeria 

1904 to 1950 

8 

20 

36.0 

13.2 

9 

22 

34.6 

23 4 

Thailand 

1902 to 1950 

10 

19 

17.7 

9.9 

10 

24 

23.1 

9.9 

Average 


10 

20 

29.0 

16.0 

10 

21 

29.0 

17.0 

Cocoa: 










Brazil 

1910 to 1950 

11 

16 

23.6 

18.7 

12 

19 

21.2 

15 8 

Cold Coa^t 

Trinidad and 

1910 to 1950 

10 

17 

26.2 

18.4 

9 

18 

27.9 

18.8 

Tohaco 

1910 to 1950 

13 

17 

29.0 

24.8 

12 

18 

31.1 

24.3 


Average 


11 

17 

26.0 

19.0 

11 

18 

26.0 

19.0 

Tobacco: 










Alacriu 

1902 to 1950 
1902 to 1938 
1904 to 1950 

17 

9 

22 

17 

13 

31.7 

29.6 

18.9 

Oil 

16 

8 

9 

21 

12 

17 

31.8 


Indonesia 

on /i 

25.4 

Philippines 

9 

ZU.o 

13.0 

25.5 

20.2 

18.7 

10.4 

Average 


12 

17 

26.0 

19.0 

11 

17 

25.0 

77.0 

Sugar: 










f:iiha 

Indonesia 

1903 to 1950 
1902 to 1950 
1902 to 1950 
1902 to 1950 

15 

10 

11 

11 

21 

oi 

24.2 
20.0 

33.3 
32.8 

18.7 

14 

21 

24.2 

19.2 

Mauritius .... 
PliiiippincH 

Zi 

27 

24 

9.6 

13.8 

15.6 

11 

10 

11 

18 

16 

18 

20.3 

33.9 

30.5 

10.9 

23.8 

21.9 

Average 


12 

22 

25.0 

15.0 

12 

19 

24.0 

77.0 
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Table 23 (continued) 


Vpt^cing 


Cotnmodiiy^ and counity 


Period 

cooercd 


Number 
of up- 
suing t 


Total 

duration 

(years) 


Percentage increase 


Dountuing 


Total 

amplitude^ 


Rate 
per year 


Number Total Percentage decrease 

of doun- duration Total Hate 

tuingt (years) amplitude* per ytmr 


Jute: 

India and Pakistan. 1902 to 1950 
Copper: 

Chile 1902 to 1950 

Mexico 1902 to 1950 

Heru 1902 to 1950 

Average 

Petroleum: 

Mexico 1913 to 1950 

Middle East 1914 to 1950 

Iran 1914 to 1950 

Romania 1913 to 1950 

Average 

Coffee: 

Brazil 1902 to 1950 

Other countries 1902 to 1950 

Average 

SUk: 

Korea 1914 to 1939 

Tea: 

Ceylon 1910 to 1950 

China 1910 to 1950 

India and Pakistan . 1910 to 1950 

Average 

JPool: 

Argentina 1923 to 1948 

Uruguay 1923 to 1948 


Average 

Avkhace, 


13 

22 

23.6 

15.3 

11 

20 

29.3 

16.4 

12 

18 

32.5 

23.0 

10 

23 

22.7 

10.6 

11 

20 

29.0 

18.0 

9 

23 

29.5 

10.9 

8 

16 

14.7 

9.4 

9 

15 

14.8 

10.1 

11 

21 

18.8 

13.3 

9 

20 

20.0 

11.0 

13 

21 

24.2 

16.7 

13 

17 

13.1 

10.3 

13 

19 

20.5 

15.0 

5 

10 

15.4 

9.4 

12 

18 

8.9 

7.0 

9 

17 

38.2 

27.4 

14 

18 

10.3 

9.2 

12 

18 

14.0 

12.0 

4 

8 

7.9 

4.0 

7 

13 

14.1 

8.4 

6 

11 

9.0 

5.0 


14 

21 

23.3 

16.2 

11 

23 

31.3 

21.0 

11 

25 

14.9 

6.2 

11 

20 

21.5 

14.3 


23 

21.0 

12.0 

9 

20 

26.5 

14.6 

8 

15 

17.4 

10.5 

9 

16 

13.0 

6.9 

11 

22 

18.1 

9.0 

9 

19 

21.0 

12.0 

14 

22 

21.5 

14.5 

14 

26 

13.6 

9.0 

14 

24 

18.0 

12.0 

5 

14 

16.0 

5.9 

13 

17 

7.7 

6.0 

9 

15 

34.5 

21.3 

13 

17 

11.4 

9.2 

12 

16 

14.0 

10.0 

5 

12 

6.9 

2.6 

7 

8 

12.6 

10.8 

6 

10 

8.0 

4.7 


18 COMMODITIES 


10 


18 


21.7 


17.6 


10 


17 


27.3 


16.8 


* Listed in descending order of the total decline in volume. 

* Increase from low point as a percentage of the high point. 


Percentage decrease from high point. 


when annual rates of cyclical movement are considered, 
the difference between price fluctuations and volume 
fluctuations become more pronounced.® The average 
annual rate of increase in volume during the upswing 
was 17.6 per cent of the high point,’ and the corre- 
sponding rate during the downswing was 16.8 per cent. 
Thus, cyclical variations in volume tended to be wider, 
though they were of shorter duration, than cyclical 
fluctuations in prices. Furthermore, variations in vol- 
ume were greater than price changes in respect of year- 
to-year variations. 

Table 23, which I ists commodities in descending 
order of total amplitude of cyclical downswings in 

*See table 11, above, 

' Or 22 per cent, if measured coaventionaily from the low point. 


export volume, indicates that die range of total cyclical 
downswing is from 57 per cent in the case of wheat 
to 8 per cent for wool. Total decreases exceeded the 
average in the case of wheat, linseed, sodium nitrate, 
rice, hemp, cotton, rubber and tin. The greatest annual 
rates of decline — 20 per cent or over — were in wheat, 
linseed, sodium nitrate, rubber and cotton, in that 
order. Declines in cocoa, sugar, tin and tobacco were 
also somewhat above the average annual rate. The low- 
est annual rates were in wool (5 per cent) and silk 
(6 per cent) ; tea, hemp, coffee, copper, petroleum, jute 
and rice were also below the average. 

There was a great deal of diversity among the under- 
developed countries listed in table 23. In the case of 
textile fibres, for example, all the cotton exporters. 


i 
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except Egypt, show larger cyclical downswings in ex- 
port volume than the average for all commodities. The 
greatest total fluctuation- — 59 per cent — occurred in 
tlie case of Brazilian cotton. The export volume of wool 
from Uruguay tended to decline more than that from 
Argentina, but botlj fluctuated less than the average. 

In the case of rubber. Indonesia and Malaya showed 
approximately the same loss of volume in trade cycles. 
Among tin ex[)orters, however, con-^iderablc divergen- 
cies appeared. Tlie lo.-yes ranged from 19 per cent in 
tile case of Bolivia, to nearly twice as much in the case 
of Malaya. Tin exporters in Bolivia and Tliailand lost 
less in exi)ort volume than the general average of 27 
per cent; tlie others lost more. Co|>|)er exports .'showed 
noticeable differences and, with the exception of those 
from Chile, were below the average for all comniodilie.'. 
This was also true of petroleum, except that all export- 
ers registered decreases below the average. 

In the case of foods, both rice exporters listed in 
table 23 lost heavily in volume during downswings — 
Tliailand more than Indochina. Tlie volume of Brazilian 
coffee dropped more than that of other coffee exporters. 


though both groups lost less than the general average. 
The low average for tea was due entirely to the relative 
stability of Indian and Ceylonese export volume. Bra- 
zilian cocoa exports were less vulnerable to loss of 
volume than those of the Gold Coast or Trinidad. 
Philipfiiiie tobacco exports were more stable than those 
of Indonesia and Algeria. The range among sugar ex- 
porters was similar to that among tobacco exporters — 
from 20 per cent in the case of Indonesia to over 30 per 
cent for Mauritius. 

In the case of linseed, the volume of Argentine ex- 
porU was the most stable, tliough tlie rale of fluctuation 
[ler year was well above the general average for all 
commodities; the greater fluctuation in respect of this 
commodity, on an average, was largely due to con- 
siderable lossc.s during downswings in the case of India 
and Pakistan and French Morocco. 

Instances of relatively stable exports of generally 
vulnerable commodities were provided by cotton from 
Egypt and tin from Bolivia and Thailand. Instances of 
vulnerable exports of generally stable commodities 
were Chinese tea and .Mexican petroleum. 


Lon"-Term Trends 


Table 24 summarizes data pertaining to annual 
changes due to long-term trends'* in export volume in 
respect of the eighteen commodities for which annual 
and cyclical variations in quantity have already been 
examined. Tlie commodities arc listed in descending 
order of their vulnerability to a long-term falling 
trend, as measured by the annual rale of decline. 

On the average, the total duration of u()ward long- 
term secular movements during this period was greater 
than that of downward movements in the ratio of about 
three to two.® In res[)crt of long-term price trends, tlie 
ratio was also about tliree to two. The ratio of total 
nm[)liiude'® of ujiward phases to downward phases was 
the same as in the case of long-term price trends. 
Although long-term trends in volume, as well as in 
price, were jircdominantly u[)ward during the periotl. 
the annual rale of change during the rising phases 
M.O per cent) was a little smaller llian during the 
fullitig phases (1.3 per rent). Tlie rate of rise varied 
from a maximum of (».2 [ler cent [>or year (linseed) 
to a minimum «if 2.0 pcT cent (hemp and wool) ; «le- 
crea'^cs %arie<l from a maximum of 7.1 per cent per 
year in linseed to 2.2 per rent per year for cocoa and 
coffi’C, and none at all for silk, The annual rales of 

* Measured liy w\rn-ycar moving; average. 

• JiUe. linvi-d. sodium niiralr and wheal weir ihe only com 
modules wiili more years of falling irend, iw measured by ibe 
seven y.-ar moving average, during the period Mudied. 

“ Noi shown in table 24. 


long-term changes in volume were not very’ different 
from those in price. 

Table 21. Long-Term Trcntls in Export Volume, 

1901 to 1950 


( Averagr percentage flucliiaHon per year) 



Ruing pha^e 

Falling phase 

SteUlhtf 
v/ JfOfi 

increase 
pee jeof 

Number 
of yev$ 

Decrease 

per year 

Linseed 

. . 16 

6.2 

19 

7.1 

Rubber 

. , 28 

5.2 

8 

6.6 

Sodium nitrate . 

. 17 

5.3 

18 

5.7 

\\ heat 

- 17 

5.6 

18 

5.7 

IVlroh'um 

. 29 

4.1 

8 

5.1 

Jute 

. 19 

4.6 

24 

4,8 

Hire 

. 19 

4.1 

13 

4.8 

Sugar 

. 28 

3.9 

13 

4.8 

1 in 

. 2-1 

4.8 

18 

4.3 



. 20 

4.8 

19 

4.2 

leu 

. 20 

2.9 

15 

3.9 

Tfdmrco 

17 

4.5 

15 

3.8 


Lopper , , 
W ool . 

29 

19 

4.1 

2.0 

12 

4 

3.5 

2,7 

Jlvnip ... 

11 

2.0 

4 

2.3 

(.,occ*a .... 
ColTe.- . . 

25 

31 

3.5 

2.3 

10 

13 

2.2 

22 

Silk . . 

34 

2.8 








lOCO.MMOOtTtt.S 22 

4.0 

14 

4.3 


in (!r«cenJing order of average decline per year. 
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Chapter 3. Fluctuations in volume of 


exports 


Interrelation of Year-to-Year, Cyclieal and Long-Term Fluetuations 


The three major types of fluctuation in volume — 
year-to-year, cyclical and long-term — which have 
been analysed separately in this chapter showed marked 
correlation (as in the case of prices), in that commodi- 
ties tended to be similarly stable, or unstable, in re- 
spect of the three types (see table 25). This was indi- 
cated by tlie fact that for the eighteen commodities 
analysed in respect of fluctuations in volume, the coeffi- 
cient of correlation in rank between year-to-year volume 
changes and total amplitude of cyclical downswings 
was +0.86, indicating a close relation. The coefficient 
of correlation in rank for the eighteen commodities in 


respect of year-to-year volume changes and annual rate 
of falling long-term trends was +0.83, similarly indi- 
cating a close relation. The coefficient of correlation 
between the amplitude of cyclical downswing and fall- 
ing long-term trends was +0.62, indicating some, 
though less close, relation. Tlie results thus suggest 
that instability in export volume is largely determined 
by market conditions for particular commodities, and 
that these conditions lend to make the same commodi- 
ties stable, or unstable, in respect of year-to-year, 
cyclical or long-term fluctuations. 


Table 25. Year-to-Year, Cyclical and Long-Term Fluctuations in Export Volume 

1901 to 1950 


( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 



Cy^ticol* L^ng-term 


CommedUyt and country 


y tar*tO'ytat 

Uptving 

Dotensteing 

Ruing 

phase 

Falling 

phase 

Cocoa: 

Brazil 


16.0 

18.7 

15.8 

2 9 

2 8 

Gold Coast 


16.2 

18.4 

18.8 

3 7 

2 7 

Trinidad and Tobago . 


22.8 

24.8 

24.3 

2.9 

i 

0.3 


Average 

16.7 

19.0 

19.0 

3.5 

2.2 

Coffee: 

Brazil 


16.4 

16.7 

14.5 

2.4 

2.3 

Other countries 


8.3 

10.3 

9.0 

2.1 

1.1 


Average 

12.4 

15.0 

12.0 

2.3 

S.2 

Copper: 

Chile 


16.1 

16.4 

21.0 

4.0 

26 

Mexico 


18.5 

23.0 

6.2 

3.1 

3.6 

Peru 


11.9 

10.6 

14.3 

6.9 

4.5 


Average 

16.3 

18.0 

12.0 

4.1 

3.5 

Coiton: 

Brazil 


46.0 

46.8 

41.3 

7.9 

3.1 

China 


28.9 

25.2 

26.9 

7.7 

3.2 

Egypt 


14.2 

13.1 

16.7 

3.6 

4.6 

India 


22.5 

18.2 

18.7 

5.1 

4.1 

Peru 


20.1 

22.2 

26.3 

3.2 

4.5 


Average 

21.3 

19.0 

20.0 

4.8 

4.2 

Hemp: 

Plulippincs 


16.5 

12.0 

10.8 

2.0 

2.3 

Jute: 

India and Pakistan . . . 


16.8 

15.3 

16.2 

4.6 

4.8 

Linseed: 

Argentina 


29.0 

24.6 

23.9 

4.5 

4.3 

India and Pakistan . . . 


36.3 

34.8 

40.7 

5.5 

6.5 

Morocco, French .... 


41.8 

41.2 

36.6 

6.5 

7.7 


Average 

31.1 

27.0 

28.0 

6.2 

7.1 

Petroleum: 

Mexico ........ 


21.6 

10.9 

14.6 

4.9 

5.9 

Middle East 


16.5 

9.4 

10.5 

3.2 

b 

Iran 


14.2 

10.1 

6.9 

3.1 

b 

Komania 


15.6 

13.3 

9.0 

6.5 

3.9 


Average 

18.1 

11.0 

12.0 

4.1 

S.I 


Interrelation of fluctuatione 
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Table 25 (continued) 




Cemnodiiy on4 wuniry 


Vpncifki 


fj 

Falling 

phMt 

Rice: 

Indochina 


18.1 

16.8 

16.9 

3.6 

3.4 

Thailand 


23.2 

29.9 

15.9 

4.7 

6.3 


Average 

20.7 

23.0 

16.4 

4.1 

4.8 

Rubber: 

InJoDOsia 


28.6 

26.6 

22.6 

5.2 

8.3 

Malaya 


29.4 

23.1 

19.2 

5.1 

6.0 


Average 

29.0 

25.0 

21.0 

52 

6.6 

sale: 

Korea 


13.4 

9.4 

5.9 

2.8 


Sodium nitrate: 

Chile 


22.3 

23.5 

25.0 

5.3 

5.7 

Sugar: 

Cuba 


17.0 

18.7 

19.2 

4.1 

3.0 

Indonesia 


17.2 

9.6 

10.9 

3.1 

5.8 

Mauritius 


17.9 

13.8 

23.8 

3.0 

2.7 

Philippines 


23.4 

15.6 

21.9 

5.1 

8.7 


Average 

18.3 

75.0 

17.0 

3.9 

4.7 

Tea: 

Ceylon 


5.6 

7.0 

6.0 

2.0 

1.7 

China 


21.5 

27.4 

21.3 

10.9 

5.8 

India and Pakistan . . 


9.7 

9.2 

9.2 

1.7 

1.1 


Average 

10.3 

12.0 

70.0 

2.9 

3.9 

Tin: 

Belgian Congo 


25.9 

15.2 

22.6 

7.5 

5.9 

Bolivia 


11.1 

10.9 

8.3 

3.4 

3.9 

Indonesia 


19.6 

19.4 

18.3 

3.8 

7.3 

Malaya 


18.0 

17.7 

20.1 

7.3 

4.0 

Nigeria 


21.2 

13.2 

23.4 

4.3 

4.4 

Thailand 


15.7 

9.9 

9.9 

5.1 

1.5 


Average 

17.5 

16.0 

17.0 

4.8 

4.3 

Tobacco: 

Algeria 


22.6 

24.4 

25.4 

4.0 

2.9 

Indonenia 


15.7 

20,6 

18.7 

4.6 

4.7 

Fliilippines 


12.4 

13.0 

10.4 

4.8 

3.3 


Average 

15.8 

19.0 

17.0 

4.5 

3.8 

fTIteni: 

Argf’ntinu 


33.3 

31.8 

39.2 

5.6 

5.7 

Ifool: 

Argenlino 


4.B 

4.0 

2.6 

1.9 

2.0 

Uruguay 


9.6 

8.4 

10.8 

2.9 

4.1 


Averagt* 

6.0 

5.0 

4.7 

2.0 

2.7 

AvKHACK. 18 f OMMOntTIf.S 

±18.7 

+ 77.6 

- 76.8 

-\4.0 

-4.3 

• S^c tol»lr 23 for lOldl 
‘'No fulling pha^e was 

amplitude of upswing and downswing, 
recorded. 
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This correlation is confirmed by more detailed study 
of particular commodities. Of the eighteen primary 
commodities covered, year-to-year fluctuations in vol- 
ume were greater than the average in six cases, and 
were smaller in twelve. Five of the six commodities with 
year-to-year fluctuations above the average also had 
above-average cyclical downswings in volume. Of the 
twelve commodities with year-to-year fluctuations be- 
low the average, all except four also had below-average 
cyclical downswings. Thus, of the eighteen commodi- 
ties, thirteen were above or below average in both 
respects. 

In comparing year-to-year changes in volume with 
the annual rate of secular change during- falling long- 
term phases, it was also found that five commodities 
which were less stable than the average in respect of 
year-to-year fluctuations were also unstable in respect 
of long-term trends. Conversely, of the twelve com- 
modities in which year-to-year fluctuations were below 
the average, all but four were also below the average 
in annual rates of decrease due to long-term factors. 
The relation of thirteen of the eighteen commodities 
to the average was similar in both respects. 


Of the nine commodities which showed cyclical down- 
swings above the average, five also showed above- 
average rates of decline in long-term trends. Of the 
nine commodities which were below the average in 
cyclical downswings, six were also below the average 
in rale of falling long-term trend. Again, of the eighteen 
commodities covered, eleven were relatively stable or 
relatively unstable in both respects. 

As further evidence of the relation among different 
types of fluctuation in volume of exports, four of the 
eighteen commodities were relatively unstable in all 
three respects (year-to-year, cyclical and long-term 
fluctuations), and six were relatively stable in all three 
respects. The commodities with above-average insta- 
bility were linseed, rubber, sodium nitrate and wheat; 
and rubber was also found to have been unstable in 
respect of all three types of price fluctuation.^ The six 
stable commodities were coffee, copper, hemp, silk, tea 
and wool. Of tliese commodities, copper was also found 
to be relatively stable in respect of all three types of 
price fluctuation.** 


“ Sec chapter 2. 



Chapter 4 

FLUCTUATIONS IN EXPORT PROCEEDS 


In chapters 2 and 3, year-to-year, cyclical and long- 
lenn fluctuations and their interrelation have been ex- 
amined in detail with respect to firice and volume sepa- 
rately. The same analytical treatment is extended to 

Year-to-Year 

Table 26 shows the year-to-year iiuctuation.s of ex- 
port proceeds, by periods, for tlie eighteen commodities 
exported by selected under-developed countries. The 


fluctuations in export proceeds of under-developed 
countries in the present chapter. In chapter 5, the rela- 
tionship among fluctuations in price, volume and pro- 
ceeds is considered in greater detail. 

Fluctuations 

commodities are listed in descending order of their 
vulnerability to year-to-year fluctuations in total pro- 
ceeds over the period as a whole. 


Table 26. Ycar-to-Year Fluctuations in Export Proceeds,* by Periods 

(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


Comm»4iiy v\d couAi /7 


Rubber: 
IndoDcsia 
Maiuya . 


If heat: 

Argentina 

Linseed: 

Argentina 

India qikI Pakistan 
M<iroccc), Frencli . 


Cotton: 

Drazil 

China 

Egypt 

India and Fakislun 

PcTij 


T in : 


liclgian Congo 

Bolivia 

Indonesia . . . 

Malaya 

Nigeria 

rhailand .... 


Sugar : 

('uha 

Indonesia . . . 
Mauritius . . . 
Philippines . . 


eo9t/td 


1911 to 1950 

1906 to 1949 

Average 


1914 to 1950 


1904 to 1946 

1904 to 1950 

1910 10 1950 

Average 


1904 to 1950 

iOai to 194-1 

1904 to 1950 

1904 to 1950 

1905 to 1950 

Average 


1917 to 1950 

1902 to 1950 

1902 to 1950 

1902 to 1950 

190-4 to 19.50 

1902 to 1950 

Average 


. 1903 to 1950 

1902 to 1950 
1902 to 1950 
1902 l<. 1950 

Average 


Ptoee $iinf period 


1901 to 
191S 

1920 to 
19S9 

t946 to 
t9SO 

28.0 

35.3 

38.4 

47.3 

33.7 

36.4 

38.7 

34.4 

37.4 

4 4 

36.1 

31.3 

16.8 

14.9 

73.0’ 

33.1 

45.1 

29.6 

51.3 

29.2 

63.0' 

21.8 

21.4 

64.2 

37.5 

•44.4 

38.6 

29.2 

30.2 

4 4 

10.4 

19.0 

37.0 

17.8 

26.8 

47.6 

26.0 

16.4 

40.6 

17Ji 

24.8 

42.9 

4 • 

34.6 

15.0 

15.9 

22.7 

15.9 

13.3 

22.7 

44.7 

11.6 

26.1 

46.4 

61.1 

25.7 

13.9 

15.0 

22.7 

42.6 

17.1 

25.0 

34.7 

25.4 

17.7 

19.2 

17.4 

24.3 

51.0- 

23.7 

28.5 

22.4 

24.2 

28.4 

45.6 

22.8 

21.8 

34.0 


tTar period 


}9I4 10 
I9J9 

}940 to 

1945 

Fult 

period 

27.8 

44.0 

35.3 

25.3 

42.7 

36.5 

26.4 

43.3 

35.9 

41.5 

16.5 

33.1 

47.8 

37.0 

24.4 

12.4 

32.8 

35.2 

56.5 

73.2 

44.8 

41.6 

38.3 

27.6 

54.0 

20.7 

40.5 

28.0 

61.2 

33.4 

22.3 

18.8 

19.5 

28.3 

29.0 

27.6 

31.3 

44.0 

26.5 

27.9 

27.8 

25.9 

54.2 

12.5 

30.9 

19.3 

9.9 

18.4 

15.3 

56.5 

25.9 

10.8 

56.7 

26.5 

12.8 

8.5 

28.1 

12.7 

30.0 

22.5 

17.0 

38.1 

24.8 

22.3 

26.8 

21.3 

18.3 

32.2 

24.2 

13.8 

22.0 

24.1 

17.2 

52.3 

30.8 

20.1 

33.5 

24./ 
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Table 26 {continued) 



Cotnfnodiiy ond coantfy 


Sodium nitrate: 

Chile 

Jute: 

India and Pakistan 
Hemp: 

Philippines 

Copper: 

Chile 

Mexico 

Peru 


Average 

Rice: 

Indochina 

Thailand 


Coffee: 

Brazil 

Other countries 


Cocoa: 

Brazil 

Gold Coast 

Trinidad and Tobago 


Petroleum: 
Mexico . . . 
Middle East 
Iran .... 
Romania . . 


Silk: 

Korea . . . . 

Tobacco:^ 
Algeria . . . 
Indonesia . 
Philippines 


W ool : 
Argentina 
Uruguay 


Tea: 

Ceylon 

China 

India and Pakistan 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 

Average, 18 commodities 


Pfaee-timt period Wor period 


Period 

<0vered 

1901 io 
/9iJ 

1920 to 
i939 

1946 to 
J9S0 

1914 to 
1919 

4940 to 
194S 

PtUl 

period 

1914 to 1950 

• • 

24.7 

14.4 

30.5 

11.8 

22.2 

1902 to 1950 

16.1 

19.4 

28.0 

32.2 

27.0 

22.0 

1920 to 1950 

• • 

21.1 

30.3' 

¥ ¥ 

13.0 

21.9 

1902 to 1950 

14.3 

27.3 

21.1 

24.2 

8.5 

20.8 

1902 to 1950 

15.0 

29.2 

12.6 

32.7 

15.0 

22.7 

1902 to 1950 

19.1 

20.6 

18.2 

25.5 

7.5 

19.0 


15.2 

26.9 

16.1 

26.8 

10.2 

21.3 

1914 to 1950 

4 4 

17.3 

49.7' 

11.5 

24.3 

20.8 

1914 to 1950 

• • 

16.8 

45.4 

7.8 

30.0 

21.3 


4 4 

17.1 

47.6 

9.7 

27.2 

21.1 

1902 to 1950 

19.3 

13.1 

25.0 

34.3 

18.5 

19.1 

1902 to 1950 

13.7 

27.4 

27.2 

22.3 

16.2 

22.0 


17 A 

17.9 

26.1 

30.3 

17.7 

20.6 

1910 to 1950 

14.5 

10.9 

24.9 

23.3 

21.9 

16.4 

1910 to 1950 

19.8 

18.8 

20.2 

27.3 

18.8 

20.3 

1910 to 1950 

14.8 

24.7 

48.0 

19.5 

22.3 

25.5 


18.1 

17.3 

23.7 

25.7 

25.7 

19.8 

* 

1913 to 1950 

21.0 

18.2 

21.0 

14.7 

8.8 

16.6 

1914 to 1950 

t ¥ 

19.0 

29.9 

20.8 

20.7 

21.0 

1914 to 1950 

¥ ¥ 

17.5 

21.4 

21.0 

19.8 

19.0 

1913 to 1950 

18.0 

16.8 

20.6 

30.8 

13.7 

19.1 


20.0 

18.4 

25.4 

20.4 

15.6 

19.2 

1914 to 1939 

¥ ¥ 

15.7 

9 ¥ 

28.2 

9 9 

19.2 

1902 to 19.50 

17.8 

25.8 

22.7 

20.5 

25.8 

22.9 

1902 to 1938 

17.0 

16.9 


13.8 

4 

16.4 

1904 to 1950 

13.5 

17.6 

23.4 

20.8 


17.8 


16.0 

18.6 

23.2 

17.3 

25.8 

18.0 

1923 to 1948 

¥ ¥ 

18.0 

6.r 

0 9 

8.8 

14.5 

1923 to 1948 

9 ¥ 

19.1 

13.4* 


12.1 

16.8 


¥ ¥ 

18.3 

7.9 

¥ ¥ 

9.6 

15.1 

1910 to 1950 

6.3 

13.6 

11.3 

8.2 

15.7 

12.1 

1910 to 1950 

2.5 

20.1 

28.2* 

28.5 

53.4 

24.7 

1910 to 1950 

7.8 

12.6 

21.5 

12.3 

14.3 

13.4 


6.4 

14.2 

19.2 

13.6 

21.3 

14.9 


±18.9 

±21.8 

±29.8 

±25.6 ±23.7 

±22.6 



Source: See appendix A. 

•Averages weighted according to the relative share of the 
individual countries in total exports. 

* 1946. 


• 1947 to 1950. 
1949 to 1950. 

• 1946 to 1948. 
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During the full period covered, export earnings in- 
cluded in this analysis fluctuated from year to year by 
an average of 22.6 per cent. In other words, the average 
fluctuations in earnings from the export of a primary 
commodity would be from 100 one year to either 77 
or 130* die next year, with the possibility that total 
earnings might actually be lower than i7 or liigher 
than 130 and the range wider than that ^■uggesled by 
± 22 . 6 . 

The average of 22.6 per cent is higher than the aver- 
age year-to-year fluctuations of import unit values 
alone, 13.7 per cent." It is also higher than the year-to- 
year fluctuations in export volume, 18.7 per cent.* The 
most important conclusion tlial may be drawn is that 
the year-to-year fluctuations in unit value or price on 
the one hand, and those in quantities exported on the 
other hand, had a tendency to react together and thus 
resulted in fluctuations in ex[>orl receipts greater than 
could be accounted for by either of the two factors indi- 
vidually. It is also apparent that the tendency of prices 
and quantities to fluctuate in the same direction from 
year to year has not been consistent. Otherwise, fluctua- 
tions in total export proceeds would have been much 
greater — over 30 per cent each year instead of 23 per 
cenl.^ At any rate, it is obvious tliat an average lliiclua- 
tion of this amount, and more s[)ecifically an average 
drop from one year to another in ex)>orl receipts of 23 
per cent in years of downward fluctuations, is hound 
to have a detrimental effect on the prospects for regu- 
lar and high rales of investment in under-developed 
countries. 

The analysis hy periods shows that, for all commodi- 
ties taken together, the year-to-year fluctuations in ex- 
port proceeds of under-developed countries were a 
little higher in the period between the two wars than 
they had been before 1914, but increased sharply in 
the period after the Second World War. During that 
war. fluctuations in earnings were a little less than 
during the First World War; the reduction, however. 
wa.s less tlian the reduction in the degree of price fluc- 
tuations.'* It thus appears that the stahili/ation arliieved 
in the war period 1910 to 1915 was a stabilization of 
prices more thue> of ex[)ort earning's. M»»rc«)\er. even 
during the war, the year-to-year changes in export re- 
ceipts of iiiuler-develojn’d countries were greater limn 
in the period 1920 to 1039. in spile of reduced price 
fluctuations. The general result was a fairly constant 
degree of year-to-year fluctuation in total export earn- 
ings from llie heginning of the century to the end of 
the Second W’orld W ar. willi greatly increased lluctuu- 
•ions since. 

Among difTercnt ronunodilies, the average for the 
full [.erioil varie<l from less tlmn l.S [)er cent for lea 


to 35.9 per cent for rubber. It is unnecessary to empha- 
size the extreme instability which a variation of about 
36 per cent denotes for rubber exporters. Other com- 
modities especially vulnerable to year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in proceeds — fluctuations of over 25 per cent — 
were wheat, linseed and cotton, in that order. The most 
stable commodities in addition to lea were wool, to- 
bacco, silk, petroleum and cocoa, all of them fluctuat- 
ing by less tlian 20 per cent. 

Certain commodities showed a continuous increase 
in year-to-year instability of export earnings through- 
out the three peace-time periods. Among these were 
jute, cotton, tobacco, coffee, lea and tin. No commodity 
experienced a steady decrease in instability during 
these tliree periods. 

Increased instability in export earnings was clearly 
evident in several commodities, for example, sugar and 
tin during the Second W'orld W'ar and the post-war 
period; cotton, hemp, linseed and petroleum In the 
post-war period. By contrast, a steady decrease in in- 
stability was evident in the earnings from nitrate from 
1914 to 1945. while considerable stability of earnings 
from copper and wool** has been achieved since the 
Second W'orld War. Examination of individual export- 
ers of [larlicular commodities for the full period re- 
vealed the following noteworthy features: special insta- 
bility was experienced in earnings from tea exported 
by Cliina, in contrast to relative stability for lea ex- 
ported by India and Ceylon; Cuban sugar proceeds 
were more stable than proceeds from Philippine sugar; 
Egyptian earnings from cotton were relatively stable 
when compared with Brazilian earnings; earnings from 
Argentine linseed exports varied less on the average 
than those of India or Morocco ; earnings from Bolivian 
tin exports were more stable than earnings of other 
exporters of tin; Brazilian coffee and cocoa earnings 
were relatively more stable than those of other export- 
ers, as were Mexican jielroleum earnings, Indonesian 
and Philippine tobacco earnings. Both rubber exporters 
experienced practically equal instability, and both wool 
exporter-; equal stability. 

Details of year-to-year fluctuations in total export 
proceeds are available in table I In appendix D for a 
large number of subdivisions of commodities sold by 
under-develu[»cd countries in the United States market. 
The average year-to-year fluctuation in ex[)ort proceeds 
for those listed was 37.4 per cent for the [teriod ending 
in 1939, and 38.7 per cent for the full period ending 
in 1919. If only declines in proceeds are taken into 
account, the average decrease in ex[>orl earnings for 
the period ending in 19.39 was slightly les-;. 36.2 per 
cent. The magnitude of lliis figure is indicative of ex- 
treme instiibility in year-to-year earnings in resfiect of 


A «lrop of 2'i i>«'r cf-nt is rquivnli-m to Q rise of 30 per rent 
‘K'lii itif low t''>inl. ii'-iiin tlie roiivi-iilion/il nira'-iire. For llic 
r'liriioHes of ihis Klufly, nil tiuve licrn ri|ircvcJ n.-« a 

('••rrciiinpc of ilir hit;ti poinl. 

See ( hajiler 2. 


* S<-e < liaplcr 3. 

* This pri>lil«-in is ili--* in preater detail in chapter 5. 

* For roni(inrAlive data on year-to-year fluctuolioris in price, 
volume and proceeds, see chajitcr 5. 

‘Only in the cn.se of exports from under-developetl countries. 
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subvarieties when compared with an average fluctuation 
of 22.6 per cent for primary commodities sold in all 
markets. This is suggestive of the increased risk in- 
volved in the sale of specific grades or types of a par- 
ticular commodity in a single market. In addition to 
the fluctuations common to a primary commodity, there 
were fluctuations arising from shifts away from one 
particular type to another type of the same commodity. 
Since, as shown earlier, the difTerence in the case of 
unit value fluctuations was fairly small, it is evident 
tltat the additional instability was caused by greater 
fluctuations in the volume of sales of specific subclassi- 
fications. Although actual calculations were not made, 
year-to-year changes in export quantities for the sub- 
divisions of commodities given in appendix table I 
appear to have averaged about 30 per cent — signifi- 
cantly greater than the 18.7 per cent average fluctua- 
tion in volume for the more broadly defined commodi- 
ties. Thus, the degree of instability suggested by 
fluctuations in earnings from commodities as a whole 
represents an understatement, since fluctuations in 
earnings of exporters dependent on a narrow group or 
type of subclassification are appreciably greater. 

The frequency distribution, according to average 
year-to-year percentage decline in proceeds from ex- 
ports to the United States market, of 170 items analysed 
in table III in appendix D. in respect of years of falling 
proceeds, is shown in table 27. 

Table 27. Frequency Distribution of Year-to-Year 

Decreases in Proceeds of Exports to the United 


States 


Attrcit dt€feait Nttmbtf Per c^ni 

pet yeoM of Hems of lotol 


0 to 9.9 2 1 

10 to 19.9 16 9 

20 to 29.9 43 25 

30 to 39.9 45 27 

40 to 49.9 35 21 

50 to 59.9 19 11 

60 and over 10 6 


Total 170 100 


The simple average for the 170 series was 36.2 per 
cent. The mean, the median and the mode all fell be- 
tween 30 per cent and 39.9 per cent, and within a range 
of 5 per cent. The modal class (30 to 40 per cent) con- 
sisted of over one-quarter of the series analysed. The 
average annual downward variation in proceeds was 
thus very marked. A decline in any year of more than 
one-third from the level of proceeds in the preceding 
year indicates extraordinary unsteadiness in the export 
earnings of an under-developed country. For twenty- 
nine items, about one-sixth of the* total, tlie average per- 
centage decline exceeded 50 per cent, in some case.s 
considerably. In contrast, only two items showed a 
downward fluctuation which may be considered small 
(under 10 per cent) — Colombian coffee and bauxite 


from Surinam. The five items which experienced the 
greatest average year-to-year drop in proceeds were 
carpel wool (China); wool (Argentina); coffee (An- 
gola) ; cane sugar (Dominican Republic) ; and tin 
bars (China). 

Export receipts of under-developed countries in- 
cluded in the forty-seven case studies were also exam- 
ined according to regional groupings in respect of the 
eighteen major primary commodities; average year-to- 
year fluctuations of proceeds from these commodities 
are given in table 28. Where tlie export receipts were 
derived from more than one commodity, the average — 
except for Mexico and Peru — represents a weighted 
average based on the relative importance of these com- 
modities in the immediate pre-war export trade of the 
country. 

Regional differences in year-to-year fluctuations of 
price, volume and proceeds are summarized below: 

Yto^^to^ye^r ftucMSions 


EMpotting region Pnett Yefume Proettd* 

Africa 14.7 24.3 28.5 

Asia 14.4 19.4 24.2 

Latin America 14.3 18.2 22.2 

Middle East 14.0 15.4 20.3 


Average, above regions 14.4 19.3 23.8 

The under-developed countries in Africa experienced 
the greatest year-to-year fluctuations in their total ex- 
port receipts in respect of the major primary commodi- 
ties. The countries of Asia also exhibited year-to-year 
fluctuations above the average for all under-developed 
countries, though in lesser degree. In Latin America 
and the Middle East, fluctuations were below the 
average. 

Of the individual countries listed in table 28, four 
out of six African countries registered above-average 
fluctuations in total export proceeds; only cocoa ex- 
ports from the Gold Coast and tobacco exports from 
Algeria were below the average. Of the Asian countries, 
four showed above-average fluctuations in total pro- 
ceeds; these were China, Indonesia, Malaya and the 
Philippines. Of the Latin American countries, the fol- 
lowing had above-average fluctuations: Argentina, 
Brazil. Peru, and Trinidad and Tobago. Tlie Middle 
East countries recorded bclow-average fluctuations in 
total receipts. 

The commodities which figured prominently in pro- 
ducing above-average fluctuations in export proceeds 
for the African countries were linseed, sugar and tin; 
for the countries of Asia, cotton, rubber, sugar and tin; 
for the Latin American region, cotton, Hnsced and 
wheat. 

The experienre of under-developed regions in respect 
of llieir aggregate proceeds from exports to the United 
Slates market aUo evidence.s the wide fluctuation'^ 
in their foreign exchange earnings. Based on United 
States imports, the year-to-year Hiictiiations of total 
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Table 28. Year lo-Year Fluctuations in Export Proceeds, by Countries and Regions 


{Average percentage fluctuation per year) 



C9tMfy 

c^mmidUy 


Ye^f-to-ye^ 

Period /iuctuotion in Country and Peri^ /iuctuaiton im 

caatred enport proceeds ccnmodUy coterad tMport proceeds 


Africa 



Morocco, French: 



Linseed 

1910 to 1950 

44.8 

Belgian Congo: 



Tin 

1917 to 1950 

30.9 

Nigeria: 



Tin 

1904 lo 1950 

28.1 

Mauritius: 



Sugar 

1902 to 1950 

24.1 

Algeria: 



Tobacco 

1902 to 1950 

22.9 

Gold Coast: 



Cocoa 

1910 to 1950 

20.3 

Asia 



Malaya: 



Rubber 

1906 to 1949 

36.5 

Tin 

1902 lo 1950 

26.5 


Average 

33.6 

China: 



Coiion 

1904 to 1944 

33.4 

Tea 

1910 to 1950 

24.7 


Average 

31.2 

Indonesia: 



Rubber 

1911 to 1950 

35.3 

Tin 

1902 to 1950 

25.9 

Sugar 

1902 to 1950 

24.2 

Tobaerrt 

1902 to 1938 

16.4 


Average 

29.0 

^Philippines: 



Sugar 

1902 to 1950 

30.8 

Hemp 

1920 to 1950 

21.9 

Tobacco 

190-4 to 1950 

17.8 


Average 

28.7 

India and Pakistan: 


Linseed 

1904 to 1950 

35.2 

CoUon 

1904 to 1950 

27.6 

Jute . 

1902 lo 1950 

22.0 



1910 to 1950 

13.4 


Average 

21.7 

I'hailand’^ 



, . . 

1902 to 1950 

22.5 

R'cc . . . 

* » 

191410 1950 

21.3 


A vvragf* 

21.6 


Indochina: 


Rice 


1914 to 1950 

20.8 

Korea: 




Silk 


1914 to 1939 

19.2 

Ceylon: 




Tea 


1910 to 1950 

12.3 

Latin America 




Argentina: 




Wheal 


1914 to 1950 

33.1 

Linseed 


1904 to 1946 

24.4 

Wool 


1923 to 1948 

14.5 


Average 


27.4 

Peru : 




Cotton 


1905 to 1950 

26.5 

Copper 


1902 to 1950 

19.0 


Average 


26.4 

Trinidad and Tobago: 



Cocoa 


1910 to 1950 

25.5 

Brail/; 




Cotton 


1904 to 1950 

40.5 

Coffee 


1902 to 1950 

19.1 

Cocoa 


1910 to 1950 

16.4 


Average 


24.6 

Chile: 




Sodium nitrate 


1914 to 1950 

22.2 

Copper 


1902 to 1950 

20.8 


Average 


21.3 

Cuba: 




Sugar 


1903 to 1950 

21.3 

Bolivia: 




Tin 


1902 to 1950 

18.4 

Mexico: 




Copper 


1902 lo 1950 

22.7 

Petroleum . . - . 


1913 to 1950 

16.6 


Average 


18.1 

Uruguay: 




Wool 


1923 lo 1948 

16.8 

Middle East 




All countries: 




Pflroleiiiii - • • • 


191410 1950 

21.0 

Egypt: 




Cotton 


1904 to 1950 

19.5 
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export proceeds’ during the period 1923 to 1939 aver 
aged as follows: 

Exporting rtgion 

All countries 

Latin America 

Oversea sterling area 

Other under-developed areas 

These figures show that again average fluctuations 
are smaller when groups of countries or commodities, 
rather than individual countries or commodities or their 
subdivisions are considered. The figure for United 
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States imports from all countries, and those from Latin 
Ajnerica and other under-developed countries outside 
the oversea sterling area, are all much below the aver- 
age of 22.6 per cent computed for individual primary 
commodities. In contrast, the position of the oversea 
sterling area — even when considered as a whole — is 
rnore vulnerable than the average. It may be noted that 
the figure of 29 per cent for the oversea sterling area 
is close to the average of the two commodities, rubber 
and tin, in table 26 above. Both commodities, the two 
major exports of the oversea sterling area to the United 
Stales, are above the average in vulnerability to fluctua- 
tions in proceeds. 


Ytar^tO’ytar ftactuotiom 
in export proceedt 

15.8 

14.3 

29.0 

15.6 


Cyclical Movements 


The duration and magnitude of cyclical fluctuations 
in earnings from exports of selected primary products 
are given in table 29. During the period reviewed there 
were, on an average, nine cycles, and the average dura- 
tion of each upswing or downswing was about two 
years. The commodities considered in table 29 are listed 
in descending order of their vulnerability to cyclical 
downswings. 

The amplitude of cyclical fluctuations in export pro- 
ceeds, whether upward or downward, averaged about 
37 per cent. In the case of countries whose export data 
were examined, export earnings from the sale of these 
specific primary commodities were thus reduced in 
cyclical downswings by no less than one-third on an 
average, within a period of less than two years. Simi- 
larly, in an upswing, earnings were increased on an 
average by 59 per cent, as conventionally measured.® 
The range in fluctuations would of course be much 
wider than the average of ±37 per cent. 

The amplitude of cyclical fluctuations in export 
earnings was considerably greater than that found in 
cyclical fluctuations in prices® and volume.*® The aver- 
age of about 37 per cent compares with figures of 26 to 
27 per cent for unit values or prices and 27 to 28 per 
cent for quantities. It is thus evident that the cyclical 
movements of prices and quantities have tended to 
coincide in direction so that the resulting cyclical fluc- 
tuations in exj)ort earnings have been greater than those 
of either export unit values or export volume alone. 
However, as in the case of year-to-year fluctuations, the 
coincidence, while marked, was by no means consistent. 
Some fluctuations in volume were in opposite direc- 
tions, and the cyclical fluctuations in receipts were dis- 
tinctly less than they would have been if the movements 
of prices and volume had always coincided. 


Based on data contained in study by J. H. Adler. E. R. 
bchlesinger and E. Van Westerborg. “Indexes of United States 

Areas and Commodity Classification, 
19231949 , See footnote 8 in chapter 2. 


The range of cyclical downswings in proceeds was 
from 50 per cent for linseed to 23 per cent for tea. 
The earnings of linseed exporters might therefore be re- 
duced by one-half during one downswing, then doubled 
in the following upswing, with some cycles show- 
ing even more violent fluctuations. Since table 29 is 
arranged in descending order of total amplitude of 
cyclical dotvnswings, the commodities in the upper 
half of the table are the most vulnerable in this respect. 
Cotton and rubber, which have appeared in other tables 
as especially vulnerable, are again above the average. 

Among the individual exporters represented in table 

r ranged from 65 per cent in the case 

of French Morocco (linseed) and 56.5 per cent (India 
and Pakistan, linseed) to 18.8 per cent (Ceylon, tea). 
The comments in the paragraphs which follow relate 
only to downswings. 

Textile fibres: Among cotton exporters, Egypt was 
less vulnerable to fluctuations than the other exporters; 
China much more vulnerable. All cotton exporters, 
however, had a greater amplitude of cyclical down- 
suing than the average for the eighteen commodities. 
Hemp was unstable in earning foreign exchange for the 
Philippines, but proceeds from jute were relatively 
stable in the case of India and Pakistan. Among pro- 
ceeds from wool, Argentine earnings were more stable 
than Uruguay s, though this difference disappeared 
when annual rates of decline were considered, since 
Uruguay lost more because of longer downswings. 
Neither country was conspicuously vulnerable in rela- 
tion to the average for all commodities. Among the 
textile fibres instability was greatest in cotton and 
hemp. 

Other agricultural products: Coffee exporters other 
than Brazil were in a less vulnerable position than 
Brazil. Among tea exporters, India and Ceylon had 


A rise from 100 to 159 corresponds to an increase of 37 per 
com on the measure used in this study. 

* See chapter 2. 

“ See chapter 3. 
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Table 29. Cyclical Movements in Export Proceeds, 1901 to 1950 


C/ptirinf 


Dov/uvini 


Pefctfitoit 


ComnodUi* country 


P<r^J 

<K>rcttd 


Sumber Toiat “ 

of up- dur>ition Totoi Roi^ 

suinii iywt) ompliiude** ptr jto* 


Sumbtf Total 
of dotcn- dutolion 


Prfc^nioge dtc/tote 

Tciol Roic 

(yrof$) omptuudt* p€f ytar 


Linseed: 

Areentina 

1904 to 1946 


India and Pakistan 1904 to 1950 

1-4 

Morocco, French 

1910 to 1950 

9 


Average 

if) 

ft’ heal: 

Argentina 

1914 10 1950 

11 

Hemv: 

Pliilippines . . ■ ■ 

1920 to 1950 


Sodium nitrate: 

Chile 

1914 to 1950 

9 

Co/(oii : 

Brazil 

190-4 to 1950 

1.5 

China 

190-4 to 19-44 

8 

£i:M)t 

1904 to 1950 

10 

India and Pakistan 1904 to 1950 

12 

Peru 

1905 to 1950 

11 


.dierage 

II 

Rubber : 

Indonesia 

1911 to 19.50 

9 

Malaya 

1906 to 1949 

10 


Average 

9 

Copper: 

Chile 

1902 to 1950 

b 

Mexico 

1902 to 1950 

12 

Peru 

1902 to 1950 

11 


Average 

10 

7 m ; 

Belgian Congo 

191710 19,50 

8 

Bolivia 

1902 to 1950 

11 

Indonesia .... 

1902 to 1950 

11 

Malaya 

1902 to 1950 

10 

Nigeria 

1904 to 1950 

9 

Thailand .... 

1902 to 1950 

10 


Average 

10 

Cocoa ; 

Brazil 

1910 to 1950 

11 

Gold Coii**l . , . 

... 1910 lo 19.50 

9 

Trinidad an<l Tobago .... 1910 to 19.50 

il 


Average 

10 

sun : 

Korea 

1914 to 19.19 

i 

Jule: 

India an.l Pakistan 1902 to 19.50 

11 

Rice: 

Indochina 

191110 1950 

7 

Thailand . . . 

1914 to 1950 

10 


Average 

9 

Sufiar : 

GuIki 

1903 to 1950 

14 

Indone^iu . . 

1902 to 1950 

in 

Mauriliu^ . . 

1902 to 19.50 

11 

I'liilippineH . 

1902 lo 1950 

II 


Average 

12 


20 

46.7 

20.0 

7 

17 

47.3 

21.6 

22 

54.9 

36.1 

13 

19 

56.5 

42.8 

19 

63.9 

40.9 

9 

13 

65.0 

50.0 

20 

49.0 

24.0 

10 

16 

50.0 

27.0 

15 

51.0 

42.0 

12 

19 

47.3 

33.1 

10 

-43.5 

11.7 

3 

6 

45.6 

27.2 

17 

42.1 

26.3 

9 

18 

44.0 

32.4 

19 

51.3 

42.3 

14 

22 

42.4 

28.9 

17 

55.9 

32.9 

7 

18 

54.7 

23.6 

21 

37.1 

17.6 

9 

20 

38.6 

18.7 

21 

39.7 

26.5 

11 

19 

42.0 

25.3 

23 

38.7 

25.3 

11 

16 

42.6 

32.2 

20 

40.0 

25.0 

10 

19 

42.0 

24.0 

17 

52.8 

28.8 

10 

17 

46.1 

28.1 

24 

53.8 

24.4 

9 

15 

37.7 

28.0 

21 

53.0 

26.0 

10 

16 

42.0 

28.0 

16 

52.3 

30.1 

9 

21 

40.5 

18.6 

21 

43.9 

28.6 

11 

22 

40.2 

21.7 

24 

34.6 

18.3 

11 

19 

29.7 

19.0 

20 

■Pl.O 

26.0 

10 

21 

38.9 

20.0 

16 

38.0 

21.1 

8 

15 

40.2 

30.2 

23 

30.5 

14.5 

10 

20 

30.9 

16.2 

27 

42.6 

21.2 

11 

16 

33.9 

25.2 

24 

41.4 

21.3 

10 

18 

43.2 

26.0 

26 

47.0 

23.4 

9 

17 

47.7 

33.9 

22 

33.0 

17.2 

10 

21 

35.3 

17.0 

23 

.39.0 

20.0 

10 

18 

38.0 

24.0 

16 

35.3 

27.2 

10 

18 

34.8 

20.2 

20 

.35.1 

23.1 

8 

15 

38.0 

23.0 

15 

29.9 

23.9 

10 

17 

40.2 

28.3 

17 

3.5.0 

24.0 

9 

17 

37.0 

23.0 

12 

39.5 

23.6 

4 

12 

36.7 

19.3 

24 

37.3 

20.3 

12 

19 

33.7 

23.7 

14 

29.8 

13.2 

6 

13 

33.0 

14.6 

17 

33.6 

22.5 

9 

16 

33.3 

19.3 

16 

.32.0 

18.0 

8 

15 

33.0 

17.0 

22 

32.3 

22.6 

14 

20 

30,5 

24.1 

18 

31.6 

17.8 

11 

20 

30.8 

15.5 

21 

<16.0 

2-4.5 

10 

22 

46.7 

2-4.1 

24 

43.6 

21.7 

11 

18 

42.0 

29.0 

21 

34.0 

2L0 

13 

19 

33.0 

23.0 
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Table 29 {continued) 


Vpstfinf' 


( ommo>hiy^ fjnd coufii'r 

Coffee: 

Brazil 

Other countries 


Petroleum: 
Mexico . . . . 
Middle East 
Iran . . . . 
Romania . . 


Tobacco: 
Algeria . . . 
Indonesia . 
Philippines 


U ool : 
Argentina 
Uruguay 


Tea: 


Period 

covered 


1902 to 1950 
1902 to 1950 


Average 


1913 to 1950 

1914 to 1950 
1914 to 1950 
1913 to 1950 


Average 


1902 to 1950 
1902 to 1938 
1904 to 1950 


Average 


1923 to 1948 
1923 to 1948 


Average 


. , . Perceriiage increase 

numoer Toiat 
of up» duration Total 

steings (years) amplitude^ 


Dotensteing 


12 

11 

12 


8 

7 
9 

8 

8 


15 

9 

8 

21 


5 

4 


26 

21 

24 


15 

12 

12 

15 

14 


17 

13 

14 

15 


8 

11 


32.0 
27.9 

30.0 


23.6 

25.3 

20.2 

29.5 

25.0 


32.3 

24.3 
23.8 

25.0 


25.4 

36.1 

28.0 


Ceylon 

1910 to 1950 

10 

18 

19.3 

China 

1910 to 1950 

8 

15 

36.5 

India and Pakistan 

1910 to 1950 

12 

18 

19.0 

Avera^^ 


10 

17 

22.0 

Avkhace, 18 

COMMODITIF.S 

9.2 

17.5 

37.2 


Pjte 
pe^ year 


18.3 

17.7 

18.0 


13.1 
16.3 
15.9 

19.2 

16.0 


29.5 

17.9 

12.2 

18.0 


16.0 

14.9 

15.7 


9.3 

24.2 

13.2 

14.0 

21.6 


Sumber Total 
of dovn* durattort 
swings (years) 


Ptreentoge decrease 


11 

11 

11 


7 
6 

8 
8 


14 

8 

8 


6 

4 


10 

9 

11 

10 

9.1 


17 

22 

19 


17 

19 

19 

17 

18 


24 

16 

16 

17 


12 

9 

11 


17 

17 

17 

17 

16.5 


Total 
arnplilude* 


32.9 

28.4 

31.0 


25.5 

29.7 

21.4 

31.9 

29.0 


30.5 

29.1 

27.3 

29.0 


24.6 

33.4 

27.0 


18.8 

38.8 

20.0 

23.0 

36.6 


Rate 
pet year 


22.9 

13.5 

20.0 


11.6 

8.9 

8.1 

17.7 

11.0 


20.7 

19.1 

14.9 

18.0 


14.6 

14.1 

14.5 


9.9 

19.1 

12.1 

13.0 

22.1 


•Listed in descending order of total amplitude of downswing. 
” Increase from low point a.s a percentage of the high point. 

* Percentage decrease from high point. 


comparatively stable export earnings, but China was 
more vulnerable. Cocoa proceeds fluctuated more than 
those from coffee or lea; among the exporters listed. 
Brazilian receipts were the most stable, those of Trini- 
dad the least. For tobacco, proceeds were fairly stable, 
with little difference between exporters. The small dif- 
ference suggests that receipts from tobacco fluctuated 
less in the case of the Philippines than in the case of 
Indonesia or Algeria. Thus, among beverages and 
tobacco, the main evidence of exceptional instability 
occurred in earnings from cocoa exports and in Chinese 
proceeds from tea exports. The total amplitude of cycli- 
cal downswings in receipts from linseed were exception- 
ally high in the case of all exporters listed in table 29. 
Sugar proceeds were exceptionally unstable for Mau- 
ritius and for the Philippines, but not for Indonesia 
<»r Cuba. Proceeds from wheat were unstable in the case 
of Argentina. Rice was not exceptionally unstable in 


the case of either Indonesia or Thailand. Export earn- 
ings from rubber were among the more unstable in the 
case of both Indonesia and Malaya, but more so in the 
case of the former. The main instability in this entire 
group occurred in Argentine wheat exports, in linseed 
and rubber exports and in sugar exports from Mauritius 
and the Philippines. 

Minerals: Earnings from tin fluctuated widely in the 
case of Nigeria, Malaya and the Belgian Congo, but less 
so in the case of the other exporters listed. Copper 
earnings were unstable for two of the three exporters 
mentioned in table 29; Chilean receipts from sodium 
nitrate were also exceptionally unstable. Petroleum was 
the most dependable in the case of Iran and least de- 
pendable for Romania. Exceptional instability in the 
case of minerals was confined to sodium nitrate from 
(.bile; tin from the Hclgian Coneo, Malava and 
Algeria; and copper from Chile and Mexico. 
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In money and real terms 

Long-Term Trends 


Table 30 contains a summary of long-term trends 
in foreign exchange earnings during 1901 to j 950 in 
respect of eighteen selected primary commodities ex- 
ported by different under-developed countries. The an- 
nual rate of variation attributable to long-term factors 
was moderate, about 6 per cent per year, with the rate 
of fall slightly greater than the rale of rise. As in the 
case of unit value and volume, the general long term 
trend of export proceeds o\er the i)eriod was upward, 
since there were more years of rising proceeds than 
years of falling proceeds; this inllucncc was only to a 
small extent offset by the greater annual rate of tall. 
As in the case of year-to-year fluctuations and cyclical 
movements, the long-term downward trend in proceeds 
was greater than the corresponding hgure for either 
unit value or quantity alone: 0.1 per cent, as again«t 
4.3 per cent for unit value and 4..3 per cent for quantity. 

The range in annual rates of iongderm changes — 
rising phases and falling phases combined was rom 

8.7 per cent for rubber and 7.8 per cent for wheal to 

3.7 per cent for rice. If only falling phases are con- 
sidered. the greatest average percentage of decrease per 
year occurred in proceeds from hemp and rubber , the 
smallest in earnings from rice. The only commodities 
to show, on balance, an unfavourable long-term trend 
in export proceeds — a total drop m proceeds greater 
than the total rise — were hemp and linseed. 


Table 30. Long-Term Trends in Export Proceed#, 

1901 to 1950 


Buing pho$t 

Aftfigf 

ptrcffUQgt 

fiumbtr inertoff 

rommodiiv ol y««o f" 

Falli/ti |>4ai« 

A9<r9g$ 
ptreeruag* 
Sumhtr d<CftM 

of ftan P<r 7^ 

Hemp 

Robber 

9 

23 

4.5 

9.4 

7 

14 

8.4 

7.9 

mm A 

Tin 

31 

5.1 

11 

7.4 

^m 

Sodium nitrate - . 

21 

4.8 • 

13 

7.3 

Wheal 

18 

8.4 

17 

7.2 

Sugar 

26 

5.8 

14 

6.8 

1 in>ccd 

16 

5.9 

19 

6.6 

Jute 

25 

6.9 

17 

6.2 

Silk 

17 

5.9 

7 

6.2 

Tea 

25 

4.7 

8 

6.2 

Copper 

Tobacco 

30 

18 

5.0 

4.8 

13 

13 

5.8 

5.8 

Wool 

13 

4.3 

7 

5.8 

Petroleum 

29 

6.7 

7 

5.5 

m A 

Co flee 

31 

4.6 

12 

4.9 

Cocoa 

22 

6.1 

12 

4.4 

Cotton 

20 

6.4 

21 

4.2 

Rice 

17 

4.7 

14 

2.8 

Avtrace, 
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Fluctuations in Money and Real Terms 


The total magnitude of real earninp. that is. the 
quantity of imports they will command, depends hmt 
on the terms of trade — relation of export prices to 
import pricc.s - and secondly on the volume of exports. 
Terms of trade, or real import unit values for under- 
developed countries, in respect of specific commodities, 
have been ,)reviously examined for year-to-year fluclua- 
lion.s.** In this chapter variations in total real earnings 
arc examined. The over-all averages arc given in table 
31. while the detailed information by individual com- 
modities and countries is given in table 32. 


h was found that the year-to-year fluctuations in 
total real foreign exchange earnings for the period 
19<)1 to 1950 averaged 22.0 per cent as conq.ured with 
year-lo.year variations of 22.6 per cent in money earn- 
ings. !• lu. Uialions in total real earnings were thus found 
to he sigiiillraiilly greater limn year-Ki vear unit value 
variations in real terms, whieh averaged only 13.5 per 
rent. Tlui^, . hnnges in vohinie acted as a dcslabilizcr. 
both ill ri-'|ie<l of money earnings and real eurning.s. 


" l>y Hf>rn >« iif iimvinp 

“Cihttiilrr 2. For nirthorls Msnl in fon>rrtinft nmney prior?! 
into rrni pri'es in tern-, of importrrl mnnufarlurr#. see section 
ttiftlioMi in Money «n.l Itml Terms'’ in chapler '2. 


Tabic 31. Year-to-Ycar Fluctuations* of Export 
Proceeds, in Money and Real Terms, by Periods 


f Average percentage fluctuation per year) 





VfticA 

totut 

Rfot 

t*eace-time period: 



1901 to 1913 

18.9 

19.4 

1920 to 1939 

21.8 

21.0 

1916 to 1950 

29.8 

26.4 

O'nr period: 



1914 to 1919 

.... 25.6 

28.3 

1910 to 1945 

23.7 

24,6 

Full period: 



1901 to 1950 

22.6 

22.0 


• AveroKc.s arc simple avcraRcs of the year lo ycar flurtualions 
for eighteen rommoilitiei. 

The fact that variations in money and real earnings 
were of about the some magnitude 'iiggcsls that the 
degree of compensation resulting from increases in the 
prices of imported goods at limes of rising exchange 
proceeds (or from declines in price at times of falling 
proceeds) has been almost insignificant, either because 


Ofl 
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Table 32. 


Chapter 4. Fluctuations in expor t proceeds 

Year.to-Year Fluctuations of Export Proceeds in Real Terms, by Commodity and Country 

(Average percentage fluctuation per year ) 


Feact'time period 


Commodity end country^ 


Ptriod 
cove fed 


Rubber: 


fPar period 


i90J to 
I9IS 


1920 to 
1939 


J946 to 
I9S0 


1914 to 
1919 


)940(o 

I94S 


Full 

period 


Indonesia 
Malaya . 


heat : 

Argentina 

Linseed: 

Argentina 

India and Pakistan 
Morocco, French . 


Cotton: 

Brazil 

China 

Egypt 

India and Pakistan 
Peru 


Tin: 

Belgian Congo 

Bolivia 

Indonesia . . . 

Malaya 

Nigeria 

Thailand .... 


Sugar: 

Cuba 

Indonesia . 
Mauritius . 
Philippines 


Sodium nitrate: 

Chile 

Jute: 

India and Pakistan 
Hemp: 

Philippines 

Copper: 

Chile 

Mexico 

Peru 


i?ice: 

Indochina 

Thailand 


Coffee: 

Brazil 

Ollier countries 


Average 


1911 to 1950 
1906 to 1949 


1914 to 1950 


1904 to 1946 

1904 to 1950 

1910 to 1950 

Average 


1904 to 1950 
1904 to 1944 
1904 to 1950 

1904 to 19.50 

1905 to 1950 


Average 


1917 to 19.50 

1902 to 1950 

1902 to 19.50 

1902 to 1950 

1904 to 19.50 

1902 to 1950 

Average 


1903 to 1950 

1902 to 19.50 

1902 to 1950 

1902 to 1950 

Average 


1914 to 1950 


1902 to 1950 
1920 to 1950 


1902 to 1950 

1902 to 1950 

1902 to 1950 

Average 


1914 to 1950 

1914 to 1950 

Average 


1902 to 1950 
1902 to 1950 


27.7 

34.2 

26.2 

29.8 

45.8 

34.0 

45.9 

33.0 

18.3 

27.3 

44.7 

35.0 

37.9 

33.5 

22.3 

28.4 

45.2 

34.6 


35.4 

34.9 

47.3 

20.0 

32.2 

16.4 

11.7 

• 0 

42.7 

49.0 

22.7 

33.3 

45.9 

36.2 

40.8 

33.7 

40.1 

50.3 

30.3 

46.1 

58.5 

71.0 

44.1 

21.5 

19.2 

38.5 

43.2 

47.3 

27.2 

38.1 

25.7 

48.5 

30.3 

38.3 

43.5 

18.5 

23.3 

50.0 

41.4 

31.2 

9.9 

16.0 

44.7 

20.8 

17.8 

18.6 

18.0 

23.4 

15.2 

28.8 

28.3 

22.8 

25.2 

14.1 

42.6 

29.0 

49.2 

25.9 

17.2 

22.2 

28.6 

26.4 

26.9 

23.1 

9 1 

14.5 

16.9 

0 9 

14.5 

14.0 

14.0 

21.6 

7.0 

16.9 

14.1 

16.8 

11.5 

22.3 

42.4 

17.5 

56.0 

25.5 

9.4 

25.8 

38.3 

20.2 

49.7 

25.6 

60.5 

25.5 

15.4 

10.5 

11.3 

27.4 

10.9 

22.6 

36.9 

14.0 

34.8 

21.9 

15.0 

23.1 

29.2 

17.6 

37.1 

22.7 

25.3 

17.1 

15.6 

19.7 

29.0 

20.5 

18.4 

22.5 

67.0 

16.5 

38.2 

27.4 

23.7 

29.4 

15.6 

13.8 

20.0 

24.0 

23.4 

29.0 

43.3 

15.2 

49.0 

30.0 

25.2 

24.0 

34.7 

18.9 

37.8 

26.9 


23.3 

13.3 

24.4 

19.0 

21.4 

14.7 

16.3 

19.6 

37.0 

27.8 

20.3 


21.1 

30.7 

9 ♦ 

11.5 

21.5 

13.8 

28.3 

16.4 

21.0 

9.3 

20.5 

14.5 

28.0 

12.1 

23.3 

21.0 

21.8 

18.0 

20.3 

22.0 

28.5 

14.0 

20.2 

14.6 

27.1 

16.0 

22.7 

13.3 

20.8 

0 • 

15.6 

52.1 

16.1 

21.3 

19.9 

• • 

18.9 

49.1 

31.4 

31.6 

25.0 


17.3 

50.6 

23.8 

26.5 

22.5 

19.1 

14.2 

29.2 

44.2 

17.2 

21.0 

14.0 

14.4 

20.8 

34.5 

15.0 

17.6 

17.4 

14.3 

26.4 

41.0 

16.5 

19.6 


Average 



Interrelation of fluctuations 



Table 32 {continued) 


Pede<-iimt pffioJ 


IT 0 / pffiod 


ComwtcdUy cokaio* 


period 

Cohered 


i<X}t to 
I9t3 


19^0 lo 
1939 


I9i6 to 
19S') 


i9i4 10 
i9l9 


mo to 
l9iS 


Full 

pe'uxi 


Cocoa: 

Brazil 

Gold Coast 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Average 

Pelroleum: 

Mexico 

Middle East 

Iran 

Romania 

Average 

SUk: 

Korea 

Tobacco: 

Algeria 

Indonesia 

Philippine^ 

Average 

ff'ool: 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Average 

Tea: 

Ceylon 

China 

India and Pakistan 

Average 

AvLRACE. IScOMMODlTtES 


1910 to 19.S0 

14.7 

26.9 

1910 t.. 1950 

18.5 

17.1 

1910 l.. 1950 

13.3 

20.5 


I7.t 

19.8 

191.3 to 1950 

37.0 

16.7 

1914 to 19.50 

$ ♦ 

18.3 

1914 to 1950 

4 » 

16.8 

1913 lo 1950 

20.0 

13.5 


31.0 

17.8 

1914 to 1939 

• « 

14.5 

1902 to 1950 

17.3 

24.9 

1902 to 1938 

16.5 

17.2 

1904 to 1950 

14.0 

14.7 


15.8 

17.7 

1923 to 1948 

^ 4 

16.3 

1923 to 1948 

4 9 

15.2 



16.0 

1910 to 19,50 

5.8 

12.9 

1910 lo 19.50 

2.3 

20.8 

1910 to 1950 

5.3 

11.7 


24.6 

28.6 

25.8 

25.8 

33.7 

33.0 

21.1 

22.3 

58.7 

29.2 

39.0 

28.8 

33.5 

31.6 

23.8 

23.7 

20.9 

14.0 

8.3 

16.5 

25.6 

21.3 

16.0 

19.9 

19.5 

21.0 

15.3 

18.1 

25.3 

30.3 

13.3 

21.0 

2f.O 

20.4 

13.0 

19.0 

9 ♦ 

21.5 

4 ♦ 

11.6 

22.6 

18.3 

27.2 

22.4 

4 9 

28.2 

• 4 

19.3 

18.7 

19.2 


13.7 

20.0 

23.6 

27.2 

18.0 

4.0 

9 4 

6.1 

15.3 

15.2 

0 4 

10.4 

17.7 

7.0 

9 O 

7.2 

15.9 

6.4 

22.7 

12.5 

15.1 

23.1 

37.5 

53.6 

26.6 

23.5 

21.5 

11.2 

11.2 

20.3 

24.6 

18.7 

15.1 



‘ Listed in order given in table 26. 


the movement of import prices was small in relation 
lo movements of export prices of primary commodities, 
or else because the two movements were partly com* 
pensatory, or u combination of the two factors. 

Comparison of the individuol commodity and coun- 
try data in tables 26 and 32 also suggests that in the 


great majority of individual cases studied, real purclias- 
ing power of export proceeds fluctuated less than the 
monetary proceeds. Thus, for the period 1901 to 1913 
only nine out of thirty-six cases failed to show some 
lessening of fluctuations, and during the period 1920 
lo 1939 only thirteen out of forty-seven failed lo do so. 


Interrelation of Year-to-Year, Cyclical and Lonj;-Term Fluctuations 


In ihc pneodinp sections, the throe types of Hucluo- 
^ lion in total export jiroccods — year*to-ycar, cyclical, 

long-term - - were discussecl sefiarately. In tliis section 
the question of tlie relalionshi|> among these lliree types 
of lU'-tahillly is invesliguled fscc lal)le dd). Ilovv far 
di<l rommoiiitics wliirh were relatively stable, or un- 
stable. in ()tu\ respect aNo tend to he stuhle, or un- 
Htfihle. in other ro.s|)CCt^. i^o far as tluctuatlons in total 
export procee<ls were concerned? 


Among the eighteen commodities analysed, the co- 
efficients of correlation in respect of rank were oil posi- 
tive, indientive of a positive aSs'^ociotion in the sense 
lliat the same commodities tended lo be stable, or un- 
stable, in all three resjiects. The rolotionship between 
year-to-year llurtuations and total amplitude of cyclical 
dowll.^wing in export proceeds was tlie most {)ronounced 
( +0.59). The a^socialio^ between year-to-year fluctua- 
tions and long-term trends, as well as the relation be- 
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tween cyclical downswings and long-term declines was 
also clear, though less marked (+0.32 and 0.30, re- 
spectively) , 

In comparing the rates of year-to-year fluctuation 
with cyclical declines, it was found that of the ten 
commodities with average or above-average year-to- 
year fluctuations, eight also had above-average cyclical 
downswings. The eight included cotton and rubber, 
already shown to be unstable in all three types of price 
variation, and in all three types of volume fluctuation. 
In addition to these, export proceeds from hemp, jute, 
linseed, sugar, tin and wheat were also unstable, both 
cyclically and from year-to-year. 

Of the eight commodities with year-to-year declines 
below the average, six were also below the average 
in cyclical declines, while {)roceeds from only two 
(cocoa and sodium nitrate) were unstable with regard 
to cyclical variations, though stable in respect of year- 
to-year fluctuations. Thus, fourteen of tlie eighteen com- 
modities were either stable or unstable in both respects, 
a fact which confirms the existence of a relationship 
among types of fluctuation. 

On comparing year-to-year declines with the rate of 
fall in export proceeds due to long-term factors, it was 
found that of the eight commodities above the average 
in year-to-year fluctuations, six were also unstable in 
respect of long-term trends. Of the eight commodities 


with year-to-year declines below the average, only five 
were also below the average in respect of long-term 
trends. Thus, the association here was less marked, 
only eleven of the eighteen commodities showing simi- 
lar relative instability in both respects. 

In a comparison of cyclical declines with annual 
declines due to long-term factors it was found that, of 
the ten commodities with above-average cyclical down- 
swings, eight had above-average annual declines due 
to long-term factors. Of the eight commodities with 
below-average cyclical downswings, there were six 
also below the average in long-term declines. Of the 
eighteen commodities, fourteen were similar in both 
respects. However, there was only a slight relationship 

from the evidence of the coelhcients of correlation 
in respect of rank — indicating a less close relation- 
ship between cyclical and long-term, compared with 
yearly and long-term aspects of instability of proceeds 
than when compared with the year-to-year and cyclical 
association. 

Six commodities were relatively unstable in respect 
of all three types of fluctuation in total export proceeds: 
hemp, linseed, rubber, sugar, tin and wheat. Rubber 
has also been shown to be unstable in all other aspects 
examined. Four commodities were relatively stable in 
respect of all three types of fluctuation: coffee, copper, 
petroleum and tobacco. Copper was previously shown 
to be relatively stable in all other aspects examined. 


Table 33. Y ear-to-Vear, Cyclical and Long-Term Fluctuations in Export Proceeds, 

1901 to 1950 


( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 







Cyotit^t 

Loni»itrm 

Cofnmedlif ond cituntey 


Monty 

totue 

Rtoi 


V pitting 

Dottnttting 

r| 

FoUing 

phast 

Cocoa: 

Brazil 


16.4 

25.8 

20 

27.2 

20.2 

5 S 

3 3 

Gold Coast 


20.3 

22.3 

23 

23.1 

23.0 

6 8 

4 8 

Trinidad and Tobag 

o 

25.5 

28.8 

25 

23.9 

28.3 

9.9 

3.4 


Average 

19.8 

23.7 

23 

24.0 

23.0 

6.6 

4.4 

Coffee: 

Brazil 


19.1 

20.1 

18 

18.3 

22.9 

4.7 

5 3 

Other countries . . . 


22.0 

17.6 

16 

17.7 

13.5 

4.8 

4.4 


Average 

20.6 

i9.3 

17 

18.0 

20.0 

4.6 

4.9 

Copper: 

Chile 


20.8 

20.5 

24 

30.1 

18.6 

4.3 

7.4 

iMexico 


22.7 

21.8 

30 

28.6 

21.7 

6.8 

5.6 

I’eni 


19.0 

20.2 

21 

18.3 

19.0 

5.7 

5.4 


Average 

21.3 

20.8 

25 

26.0 

20.0 

5.0 

5.S 

Cation : 

Brazil 


40..5 

41.4 

6.5 

42.3 

28.9 

9.0 

3.3 

China 


.33.4 

31 2 

29 

32.9 

2.3.6 

F>A 

8.6 

Egypt 


19.5 

18.6 

20 

17.6 

18.7 

6.8 

3 7 

India and Pakistan . 


27.6 

22.8 

31 

26.5 

25.3 

S.9 

4.5 

Peru 


26..‘’> 

25.9 

23 

2.5.3 

32.2 

7.7 

.3 8 


Average 

23.9 

2.^.1 

34 

:’.3.o 

24.0 

6/ 

4.2 


Plnlippincs 


2t.O 

21.5 

27 

11.7 

27.2 

4.5 

8.4 



Interrelation of fluctuations 


Table 33 {continued) 




Cffticol 


Commodity oa 4 country 


hioncy f(rot 

tolut tttwiM Decrroiet 


Vptvifii Dcuniutftg 


Lcni-tcfm 


Riiutg Fciti^i 
phoit pha*e 


Jute: 

In<lia and Pakistan 


22.0 

20.3 

25 

20.3 

23.7 

6.9 

6.2 

Linseed: 

Arrrpntmfl 


21.4 

22.7 

28 

20.0 

21.6 

42.8 

50.0 

27.0 

4.8 

A o 

4.7 

ft n 

India and Pakistan 
Morocco, French . . 

Average 

35.2 

‘ W .8 

27.6 

40.1 

44.1 

27.2 

42 

47 

39 

36.1 

40.9 

24.0 

o.y 

7.1 

5.9 

o.u 

9.2 

6.6 

Petroleum: 

X f »A>/* 


16.6 

16.5 

19 

13.1 
16.3 
15.9 

19.2 

11.6 

8.9 

8.1 

17.7 

7.2 

A ^ 

6.9 

Middle East 

Iran 

R f%rr\ *1 » /I 


21.0 

19.0 

18.1 

19.9 

18.1 

21.0 

11 

10 

17 

6.7 

6.2 

6.7 

o.*a 

3.7 

4.3 

5.5 


Average 

19.2 

19.0 

14 

16.0 

ll.O 

Rice: 

Indochina 

Thailand 

Average 

20.8 

21.3 

2i.l 

19.9 

25.0 

22.5 

29 

22 

26 

13.2 

22.5 

18.0 

14.6 

19.3 

17.0 

5.0 

4.4 

4.7 

3.5 

2.1 

2.8 

Rubber: 


35.3 

34.0 

29 

28.8 

28.1 

28.0 

9.6 

A 1 

7.3 

*7 Q 

\f 'll f» VO 


36.5 

35.0 

34 

24.4 

V.l 

9.4 

i.y 

7.6 


Average 

35.9 

34.6 

32 

26.0 

28.0 

Silk: 


19.2 

11.6 

21 

23.6 

19.3 

5.9 

6.2 

Sodium nitrate: 
Chile 


22.2 

21.4 

24 

26.3 

32.4 

4.8 

7.3 

5u^far; 


21.3 

20.5 

25 

22.6 

24.1 

15.5 

24.4 

29.0 

5.3 

5.4 
5.9 

7.5 

6.1 



24.2 

27.4 

25 

17.8 

6.6 
£ f\ 

Mauritius 

Rl» 1 1 1 r\r( in/*e 


24.1 

30.8 

24.0 

30.0 

28 

29 

24.5 

21.7 

6.0 

8.4 


Average 

22.7 

26.9 

26 

21.0 

23.0 

5.8 

6.8 

Tea: 

C<'y!on 

China 

India and Pakistan 

Average 

12.1 

12.7 

13.4 

14.9 

15.1 
26.6 

11.2 

15.1 

12 

32 

13 

19 

9.3 

24.2 

13.2 
14.0 

9.9 

19.1 

12.1 

13.0 

4.5 

12.3 

4.2 

4.7 

5.3 

9.0 

5.8 

6.2 

Tin : 

Belgian Congo ■ 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

M » 

. * 

30.9 

18.4 

25.9 

26.5 
28.1 

14.0 

16.8 

25.5 

25.6 
27.4 

33 

19 

30 

31 

31 

21.1 

14.0 

21.2 

21.3 

23.4 

30.2 

16.2 

25.2 

26.0 

33.9 

6.8 

3.8 

5.3 

4.0 

4.5 

9.9 

8.4 

8.1 

7.2 

7.1 

i 1 1 141 

Thailand 


22.5 

21.9 

20 

17.2 

17.0 

6.0 

5.9 

Average 

24.8 

22.7 

27 

20.0 

24.0 

5.1 

7.4 

Tobacco: 

A 1 fffrtn 


22.9 

22.4 

21 

29.5 

20.7 

4.8 

6.6 

Indonesia 

i^hilinuineH 


16.4 

17.8 

19.3 

13.7 

17 

15 

17.9 

12.2 

19.1 

14.9 

4.6 

4.7 

6.3 

4.5 


Average 

18.0 

18.0 

16 

18.0 

18.0 

4.8 

5.8 

V'hcai : 

A f ii)/i 


. 33.1 

32.2 

32 

42.0 

33.1 

8.4 

7.2 

ifool: 

\ T **<*h1 ina 


14..5 

15.3 

12 

16.0 

14.6 

4.1 

5.3 

^ A 9 A ^ 1 9 9 1 i 1 « 1 ♦ 

llrisi?uav .... 


168 

17.7 

14 

14.9 

14.1 

4.7 

7.2 


Average 

■ /5./ 

15.9 

13 

15.7 

14.5 

4.3 

5.8 

Am uack , 1 J $ f om Moni fu:s 22.6 

‘ 22.0 

-25 

+21.6 

- 22.1 

+ 5.8 

-6.1 


Chapter 5 

INTERRELATION OF FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICE, VOLUME AND PROCEEDS 


In the preceding chapters, the various types of flue* 
tuation in price, volume and proceeds of primary com- 
modities exported by under-developed countries were 
considered separately. The present chapter deals with 
the relations among them; the first part discusses the 


relative magnitude of the fluctuations in price, volume 
and proceeds, and the second part, the relative contri- 
bution of changes in price and volume to fluctuations 
in proceeds. Variations in proceeds are, of course, a 
product of fluctuations in price and in volume. 


Relative Magnitude of Fluctuations 


Year-to-year fluctuations 

\ear-to-year fluctuations in price, volume and pro- 
ceeds are shown in the figures below, which give aver- 
age percentage fluctuations per year. Fluctuations in 
receipts were greater than fluctuations in both volume 
and price; this was true in all the periods examined. 
In some periods fluctuations in receipts were twice as 
high as fluctuations in price. 

pertrul* U or prfjo,/* 

Full 

1*^01 to 1920 fo 1916 10 /9M fu 1^40 to pertod 

1913 1939 J950» 1919 l9iS 


Price 10.9 15.0 17.8 15.6 11.6 13.7 

Volume 19.6 16.1 24.6 22.2 22.8 18.7 

Proceeds 22.7 21.8 29.8 25.6 23.7 22.6 


* For actiiel periods covered, see tables 6, 22 arid 26. 

In examining the relation of year-to-year movements 
in price, volume and proceeds in the case of individual 
commodities, it was found that the ranking with respect 
to year-to-year fluctuations in price was linked to that 
of volume by a coefficient of +0.31, indicating a slight 
tendency for commodities to be stable or unstable in 
both respects. Year-to-year fluctuations in price and in 
receipts liad a higlier coefficient of correlation ( +0.66), 
indicating that, on the whole, the rank of specified 
commodities with respect to the degree of fluctuation 
in export proceeds and in price was similar. Year-to- 
year changes in export volume and receipl.s had a still 
higher coefficient (+0.77), indicating that the sensi- 
tiveness of given commoditie.« to changes in receipts 
was more closely linked to fluctuations in volume than 
price. To sum up, all three types of year-to-year fluctua- 
tions — in price, in volume and in receipts — tended 
to be statistically correlated. 

The relation among year-to-year fluctuations may 
also be indicated by the following analysis. Of the 
eighteen commodities listed, eight were simultane- 
ously stable, or unstable, with respect to price and 
volume changes; twelve were stable, or unstable, 
with regard to fluctuations in price.s and proceeds; and 


fourteen were stable, or unstable, in respect of volume 
and proceeds. In the case of each measurement — 
price, volume or proceeds — a significant number dis- 
played similar behaviour. Thus, there was a tendency 
for commodities which tvere especially vulnerable to 
fluctuations in one respect to be unstable in other re- 
spects as well. 

The close relationship among fluctuations in price, 
volume and proceeds is further apparent from the fact 
that there were, among eighteen commodities, eight 
which %vere relatively unstable or relatively stable in 
all three respects. Colton, linseed, rubber and wheat 
were particularly sensitive to year-to-year fluctuations 
in price, volume and proceeds; and copper, petro- 
leum. tea and tobacco were below the average in all 
three respects. 

Table 3-t shows the comparative position of various 
commodities and exporting countries in rc.spect of the 
year-to-year rise or fall in price, volume and proceeds. 
Although fluctuations in volume were greater than 
variations in price from year to year, in the case of the 
general average, and for mo.«t of the commodities, 
there wore several notable exceptions. Fluctuations in 
prices of cofTeo and some fibres — hemp, silk and wool 
— were greater than variations in volume. In the case 
of cocoa, price and quantity fluctuations were of equal 
magnitude. Notable differences among exj)orting coun- 
tries are also shown in table 3-1. 

Tlicre were greater fluctuations in receipts than in 
prices in virtually all of the large number of commodity 
subvarieties which were analysed in respect of their 
sales ill the United Slates market. Table 1 in appendix D 
compares average year-to-year fluctuations in price and 
in proceeds with respect to these items. Of the 218 items 
analysed, all but three had had greater fluctuations in 
proceeds than in unit values during the period ending 
in 19^49. Similarly, of the 175 items for which the ratio 
of variations in proceeds to those in unit values «as 
computed for the period ending in 1939, there were 
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Relalive magnitude of fluctuations 

Table J4. Year-to-Year Fluctuation* in Price, Volunte and Proceed*, 1901 to 1950 

(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 

ComnoJilr. tounity onJ pttiod 


(KtMn vui perioei Pnc<^ 

yolumt 

Procitdi 

Cocoa: 

Brazil. 1910 to 1950 

Gold Coast, 1910 to 1950 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

1910 to 1950 


16.0 

16.2 

22.8 

16.4 
20.3 

25.5 

Average 16.7 

lh.7 

19.8 

Coflee: 

Brazil, 1902 to 19.50 

Other countries, 1902 to 1950. . 


16.4 

8.3 

19.1 

22.0 

Average 

14.3 

12.4 

20.6 

Copper: 

Chile. 1902 to 1950 

Mexico. 1902 to 1950 

Peru. 1902 to 1950 


16.1 

18.5 

11.9 

20.8 

22.7 

19.0 

Average 

12.5 

16.3 

21.3 

Cotton: 

Brazil. 1904 to 1950 

China. 1904 to 1944 

Egypt. 1904 to 1950 

India and Pakistan, 1904 to 1950 
Peru, 1905 to 1950 


•46.0 

28.9 

14.2 

22.5 

21.0 

40.5 

33.4 

19.5 

27.6 
26.5 

Average 

18.4 

21.3 

25.9 

Hemp: 

Pliilippines, 1920 to 1950 

19.1 

16.5 

21.9 

lute: 

India and Pakistan, 1902 to 1950 

16.1 

16.8 

22.0 

Linseed: 

Argentina, 1904 to 1946....— 
India and Pakistan, 1904 lo 19S0 
Morocco* French, 1910 to 19S0 


29.0 

36.3 

41.8 

24.4 

35.2 

4-4.8 

Average 

18.2 

31.1 

27.6 

Petroleum: 

Mexico, 1913 lo 1950 

Middle East, 1914 to 19.50 

Iran. 1914 to 1950 

Romania, 1913 to 1950 


21.6 

16.5 
14.2 

15.6 

16.6 

21.0 

19.0 

19.1 

Average 

9.7 

I8.I 

19.2 

Rice: 

Indocluna, 1914 lo 1950 

Thailand, 1914 to 1950 


15.4 

23.2 

20.8 

21.3 

Average 

n.6 

19.5 

21.1 


Friet* 


Rubber: 

Indonesia, 1911 to 1950 
Malaya, 1906 to 1949. . 


Average 20.7 


Silk: 


Korea. 1914 to 1939 14.4 

Sodium nitrate: 

Chile, 1914 to 1950 4.9 


Sugar: 

Cuba. 1903 to 1950 

Indonesia, 1902 to 1950. . 
Mauritius, 1902 to 1950. . 
Philipidnes. 1902 to 1950 


'iverage 15.3 


Tea: 

Ceylon, 1910 to 1950 

China, 1910 to 1950 

India and Pakistan, 1910 to 1950 


rlverage 8.8 


Tin: 

Belgian Congo, 1917 to 1950. . 

Bolivia, 1902 to 1950 

Indonesia, 1902 to 1950 

Malaya, 1902 to 1950 

Nigeria, 1904 to 1950 

Thailand, 1902 to 1950 


Average 13.9 


Tobacco: 

Algeria. 1902 to 1950 

Indonesia, 1902 to 1938 

Philippines, 1904 to 1950 

Average 


iThcat: 

Argentina, 1914 to 1950 


lO.I 


15.7 


{Tool: 

Argentina. 1923 to 1948 
Uruguay, 1923 to 1948. 


Average 14.7 
AvF.HACE, 18 COMMOOITIFS ±13.7 


Potume 

Ptatfds 

28.6 

35.3 

29.4 

36.5 

29.0 

35.9 

13.4 

19.2 

22.3 

22.2 

17.0 

21.3 

17.2 

24.2 

17.9 

24.1 

23.4 

30.8 

18.3 

24.1 

5.6 

12.1 

21.5 

24.7 

9.7 

13.4 

10.3 

149 

25.9 

30.9 

11.1 

18.4 

19.6 

25.9 

18.0 

26.5 

21.2 

28.1 

15.7 

22.5 

17.5 

24.8 

22.6 

22.9 

15.7 

16.4 

12.4 

17.8 

15.8 

18.0 

33.3 

33.1 

4.8 

14.5 

9.6 

16.8 

6.0 

75.i 

±18.7 

± 22.6 


Source: See appendix A. 

• Prires reitr.M;nl UniU-1 States import unit values. 


only six cases in which |iror«H-ds llucttiatcd less tlian 
prices. In 60 per cent of the 218 items, and in 51 per 
rent of the 175 items, variations in proceeds were ul 
least twice us great as Ihiciuations in unit values. 

The relation ainoiig changes in price, volume and 
prococ’ds with respect to ex[>orts from various uinler- 
dcveloped regions as a whole to the United States from 


1923 to 19.39 is indicated below (in average percentage 
fluctuations per year.)* Year-to-year fluctuations in 
proceeds were greater in all instances than those in 
prices or volume considered separately. Year-to-year 

'Derived from data contained in Btudy by J. H. Adler, E. R. 
Scliicbingcr and E. van Weslerborg, "Indexes of United States 
Imports by Geogrophicnl Areas and Commodity Clossificalion, 
1923-1949”. Sec footnote 8. chapter 2. 
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Chapter 5. Interrelation of fluctuationa 


movements of prices and volume in the case of the 
oversea sterling area were compensatory to a lesser 
extent than in the other instances. 



Latin 

Ocenea 

Rfit af 

All 


A/n^tico 

ttarlmg 

uarld 

countrUt 

Price 

. . 8.8 

18.8 

9.8 

8.3 

Volume . . . . 

.. 10.1 

14.5 

10.2 

10.7 

Proceeds . . 

. . 14.3 

29.0 

15.6 

15.8 


Cyclical movements 

A comparative statement of the annual rate of cycli- 
cal swings in price, volume and proceeds is given in 


table 35. The figures for cyclical declines indicate an 
annual rale of 13.0 per cent for prices, 16.8 per cent 
for quantities and 22.1 per cent for proceeds. Figures 
for upswings were very close to those for downswings. 
Fluctuations in proceeds were greater than those in 
eitlier price or volume alone. There were, however, a 
few exceptions to the general rule that cyclical down- 
swings in proceeds were greater than cyclical down- 
swings in price or volume considered separately. In 
the case of one commodity, silk, cyclical downswings 
in proceeds were smaller than in prices. There were 
three commodities — linseed, petroleum and wheat — 
in which receipts fluctuated less than volume. 


Table 35. Cyclical Movements in Price, Volume and Proceeds, 1901 to 1950 

(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


Commodity and eaum/y 


Pttied 


Upitfiing 





y olumt 

Pfcctedt 


yolumt 

ptocftdi 

Cocoa : 









Brazil 


1910 to 1950 


18.7 

27.2 


15.8 

20.2 

Gold Coast 


1910 to 1950 


18.4 

23.1 


18.8 

23.0 

Trinidad and Tobago . . . 


1910 to 1950 


24.8 

23.9 


24.3 

28.3 


Average 


15.7 

19.0 

24.0 

17.5 

19.0 

23.0 

Coffee: 









Brazil 


1902 to 1950 


16.7 

18.3 


14.5 

22.9 

Other countries 


1902 to 1950 


10.3 

17.7 


9.0 

13.5 


Average 


18.2 

i5.0 

18.0 

12.9 

12.0 

20.0 

Copper: 









Chile 


1902 to 19.50 


16.4 

30.1 


21.0 

18.6 

Mexico 


1902 to 1950 


23.0 

28.6 


6.2 

21.7 

Peru 


1902 to 1950 


10.6 

18.3 


14.3 

19.0 


Average 


14.3 

18.0 

26.0 

11.2 

12.0 

20.0 

Cotton: 









Brazil 


1904 to 1950 


46.8 

42.3 


41.3 

28.9 

China 


1904 to 1944 


25.2 

32.9 


26.9 

23.6 

Egypt 


1904 to 1950 


13.1 

17.6 


16.7 

18.7 

India and Pakistan 


1904 to 1950 


18.2 

26.5 


18.7 

25.3 

Peru 


1905 to 1950 


22.2 

25.3 


26.3 

32.2 


Average 


16.3 

19.0 

25.0 

18.6 

20.0 

24.0 

Hemp: 









Philippines 


1920 to 1950 

15.0 

12.0 

11.7 

16.4 

10.8 

27.2 

Jute: 









India and Pakistan 


1902 to 1950 

14.4 

15.3 

20.3 

20.2 

16.2 

23.7 

Linseed: 









Argentina 


1904 to 1946 


24.6 

20.0 


23.9 

21.6 

India and Pakistan .... 


1904 to 1950 


34.8 

36.1 


40.7 

42.8 

Morocco, French 


1910 to 1950 


41.2 

40.9 


36.6 

50.0 


Average 


18.7 

27.0 

24.0 

15.0 

28.0 

27.0 

Petroleum: 









Mexico 


191310 19.50 


10.9 

13.1 


14.6 

11.6 

Middle East 


1914 to 1950 


9.4 

16.3 


10,5 

8.9 

Iran 


1914 to 1950 


10.1 

15.9 


6.9 

8.1 

Romania 


1913 to 1950 


13.3 

19.2 


9.0 

17.7 


Average 


9.2 

ll.O 

16.0 

8.7 

12.0 

11.0 


Table 35 {continued) 



t^erufd 

foterfj 

Pnee* 

To/ume 

Ptoc«d* 

Pfict* 

Dvunii£iA$ 

Rice; 

1914 to 1950 


16.8 

29.9 

13.2 

99 ^ 


16.9 

15.9 

LliljOClillJU 

1914 to 1950 




ijiuiiuhu 

lierage 

13.0 

23.0 

78.0 

16.0 

16.4 

Rubber: 

1 1 i « 1 > ^ 1 f k 

loll to 1950 


26.6 

1 

28.8 

9.1 4 


22.6 

19.2 

Malaya 

1900 to 19-19 

17.0 

/o. i 

25.0 

^•t.7 

26.0 

14.5 

27.0 


Average 





Silk: 

II ^ M . . ^ ^ 

. 191410 1939 

12.0 

9.4 

23.6 

21.1 

5.9 

Sodium nitrate: 

191410 1950 

6.4 

23.5 

26.3 

8.6 

25.0 

Sugar; 

C* film 

1903 to 1950 


18.7 

0 /\ 

22.6 

17 8 


19.2 

10.9 


1902 to 1950 


7.0 

1 0 A 

9d ^ 


23.8 

inuoncdid 

1902 to 1950 


io.o 

99 7 


21.9 

D U • 1 • a. a» » 

1902 to 1950 


io.o 





72.2 

75.0 

27.0 

73.6 

17.0 


Average 




Tea: 

1910 to 1950 


7.0 

O'? A 

9.3 

94 9 


6.0 

21.3 

/"'V* irt 

1910 to 1950 


Zi .4 

Q 9 

1^9 


9.2 


1910 to 1950 


7.Z 

1 Va* 


inOla iiXiil i aKlMuii . . • • 

.Average 

8.0 

12.0 

14.0 

70.5 

70.0 

Tin: 

. 1917 to 1950 


15.2 

1 A A 

21.1 

1 A ^ 


22.6 

8.3 

18.3 
20.1 

23.4 
9.9 

otrij^jun v^oni^o 

tUvtivin 

1902 lo 1950 


lo.y 

1 A y4 

1^.0 

9A 9 



. . . 1902 to 1950 


19.4 

Zy.Z 


'y 1 o V n 

1902 lo 1950 


17 . 1 

1 o o 

Zl.o 

O'l A 


N 1 rtf»f 1 n 

1904 to 1950 


13. Z 

A A 

ZOa^ 

17 9 


T\\ t'\\nnA 

. 1902 to 1950 


9.9 

1 /.Z 


1 llallUllU 

Average 

70.9 

76.0 

20.0 

74.0 

77.0 

Tobacco: 

A 1 ivi* f 1 tt 

1902 to 1950 


24.4 

29.5 

1 O A 


25.4 
IR 7 


1902 to 1938 


20.6 

13.0 

1 < .9 

1 A O 


iO« 1 

in 1 

1IIU4JIIV9IU ..... 

PliilippiRcs ... 

190-4 to 1950 


IZ.Z 

9.9 

i U.7 

77.0 

Average 

70.3 

19.0 

78.0 

ft' heat: 

& r f * v» 4 • o .» 

1914 to 1950 

14.9 

31.8 

42.0 

11.3 

39.2 

fT onl : 

A r 4«i*n 1 1 >t >• 

1923 to 19-48 


4.0 

16.0 


2.6 

10.8 

/ \ k MilMil 

i 1 n 1 4? 1 1 '1 %> 

1923 to 1948 


8.4 

14.9 



Average 

13.7 

5.0 

15.7 

12.7 

4.7 

.\vr:uAt.i , 

Moiinn> 

12.7 

17.6 

21.7 

13.0 

76.8 


Vr^ec ed$ 


14.6 

19.3 

17.0 


28.1 

28.0 

28.0 


19.3 


32.4 

24.1 

15.5 
24.4 

29.0 

23.0 

9.9 

19.1 

12.1 

13.0 

30.2 

16.2 
25.2 

26.0 

33.9 

17.0 

24.0 


20.7 

19.1 

14.9 

18.0 


33.1 

14.6 

14.1 

14.5 

22.1 


I‘rirr.s rcprr^rnl llnilcJ SloJcs iniport unit 


I'.xaininntion of llic decree of cyclirnl ill^lul^ilily in 
resporl of pricf. \olijtiK* on<l proceeds in onler to tlcter- 
mine wlicllier llie same r«>iniiioditics tended to be stable, 
or unstable, in tbr-e res|ie( ts, showed no .such relation 
— cither positive or ne<;alive — between the total oin- 
plitiide of cyclical downswinps in price and in volume. 


The coefljcicnt of correlation in rank among tlie 
eighteen commoditic.s was negligible (+0.01). A small 
po.sitivc correlation was found between the total ampli- 
tude of cyclical niovenient.s in [)rices and in proceedn 
(+0.17). Thus, there was a slight tendency ft)r com- 
niodilics to be stalde. or un-table, in cyclical down- 
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swings in both prices and proceeds. On the other hand, 
a higli correlation occurred between the amplitude 
of cyclical downswings in volume and in receipts 
(+0.84). Thus, there was some tendency for the three 
measures of instability to be related, though in varied 
degree, and the vulnerability of different commodities 
to cyclical declines in export proceeds seemed to be 
linked in large part to instability in volume rather 
than in price. 

Six of the eighteen commodities had greater than 
average cyclical downswings in price, volume and pro- 
ceeds: rubber, linseed, cotton, tin. cocoa and sugar. 
The first two were among the least stable. Five com- 
modities were relatively stable in all three respects: 
coffee, copper, wool, tea and petroleum. These were 
previously shown to be relatively stable in other par- 
ticulars. Thus, cyclical downswings in eleven of the 
eighteen commodities were either relatively large or 
relatively small in all three respects. 

Tlie remaining seven commodities, which tended to 
show disparate behaviour in cyclical downswings, fell 
into two groups. Jute, silk, rice and hemp showed a high 
degree of vulnerability to cyclical price changes, but 
variations in volume were below average, particularly 
in the case of silk and hemp. The extent of the cyclical 
movement in proceeds was above average for jute and 
hemp but below average for silk and rice. The second 
group, represented by tobacco, sodium nitrate and 
wheat, showed relative stability in price, but instability 
in volume. This divergence resulted in relatively stable 


proceeds for tobacco and relatively unstable proceeds 
for sodium nitrate and wheat. 

Long-term trends 

The interrelation among fluctuations in price, volume 
and proceeds in respect of long-term changes due to 
secular factors, is shown in table 36. Long-term trends 
in price and volume — particularly declines — were 
less closely related than either year-to-year fluctuations 
in price and volume or cyclical movements. While there 
was a general tendency for export volume to rise or fall 
with prices, the tendency was not very marked. 

In the case of twelve of the seventeen^ commodities 
for which long-term declines were analysed, the drop 
in proceeds was greater than declines in price or volume 
alone, but in the remaining five commodities — coffee, 
cotton, jute, linseed and rice — the long-term drop in 
proceeds was less than in price or volume alone. 

The coefficient of correlation in rank between long- 
term trends in price and in quantity during falling 
phases was very slight (+0.09), indicating that there 
was no definite tendency for commodities which liad 
high annual rales of price decline due to long-term 
factors to have long-term declines in volume as well. 
The relation of the long-term trend in proceeds and 
volume ( +0.50) was about equal to that between prices 
and proceeds (+0.48). 

*Silk is excluded since there was no long-term decline in the 
quantity exported from Korea. 


Table 36. Loug-Tcnn Trends in Price, Volume anti Proccetls, 1901 to 1950 


( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


Commodity 


Huini phtkae 



Potting phase 



Proee^dt 

price 

t'otume 

Proceeiit 

Cocoa 

4..5 

3.5 

6.6 

3.8 

2.2 

44 

Coflec 

48 

2.3 

4.6 

5.5 

2.2 

4.9 

Copper 

4.6 

4.1 

5.0 

40 

3.5 

5.8 

Cotton 

5.4 

4.8 

6.4 

49 

4.2 

42 

Hemp 

6.2 

2.0 

4.5 

2.8 

2.3 

8.4 

Jute 

4.4 

4.6 

6.9 

6.6 

4.8 

6.2 

Linseed 

6 3 

6.2 

5.9 

4.3 

7.1 

6.6 

Petroleum 

.5.7 

41 

6.7 

4.3 

5.1 

5.5 

Rice 

2.8 

4.1 

4.7 

4.3 

48 

2.8 

Ruliber 

4.9 

.5.2 

9.4 

7.1 

6.6 

7.9 

Silk 

5.6 

2.8 

5.9 

6.4 


6.2 

Sodium 

4.1 

5.3 

4.8 

3.0 

5.7 

7.3 

Sugar 

4.3 

3.9 

5.8 

6.0 

4.8 

6.8 

Tea 

3.0 

2.9 

4.7 

4.6 

3.9 

6.2 

Tin 

.3.3 

48 

5.1 

4.0 

4.3 

7.4 

Tobacco 

5.5 

4.5 

4.8 

4.0 

3.8 

5.8 

Wheat 

4.3 

5.6 

8.4 

42 

5.7 

7.2 

Wool 

3.5 

2.0 

4.3 

4.7 

2.7 

.5.8 

Avf : race , 18 coMMoniTiKS 

4.7 

4.0 

. y .8 

4.3 

4.3 

6.1 


Relative magnitude of fluctuationg 


In the case of jute, rubber and sugar, rales of decline 
were above tbe average in respect of price, volume and 
proceeds. In respect of cocoa, copper and tobacco, they 
were below average in all three respects. 

Summary of correlations in rank 

In table 37, the correlation coelBcients of the rank 
of the eighteen commodities in respect of various types 


of fluctuation are brought together for ready compari- 
son. A high coefficient of correlation (+0.50 or more) 
indicates a tendency for a commodity to be stable, or 
unstable, with respect to both types of nuctuation meas- 
ured. A negative figure would indicate the opposite, 
but no instance of marked negative correlation was 
found. Tlie fact that all the figures were positive indi- 
cates a general relationship among different kinds of 
instability. 


Table 37. Correlauo.. bc.„vee., Type, of Floc.uafion in Price, Volume and Proceed., 1901 .o 

(CoelTici^nl of corn-hiion in rank of eighteen commodities) 


1950 


Yeorto -yr<%f 


Cy<licsl 




PrUt 


Proettd* 


in pricf 


Tjpt ol fiuclu9tlcn 

Year-to-year: 


1 olumt 

0.31 

ProcffJi 

0.66 

Pri<€ 

0.81 

f fltufne 

*44 

n n/i 

4 4 9 

# 4 4* 

0.28 

0.83 

4 • • 

• 4 • 

0.19 

4 « 4 


.. 0.31 


0.77 

• 4 • 

U>oU 

0.59 


» 4 4 

0.32 

» 4 4 


... 0.66 

0.77 


• 4 4 

• • • 





Cyclical : 

.. 0.81 

4 A • 

4 4^ 

A Ol 

0.01 

0.17 

0.84 

0.10 

^ ^ ^ 

0.62 

4 9 • 

4 4 A 

0.44 

• 4 • 

\/ rvl i % wv A 

^ » 9 • • 

0.86 

4 4^ 

O.Ul 

A 01 

^44 

0.30 


V OluITiC 



0.59 

0. IT 

U.o4 


4 A • 



4 rocvCQs 

Long-term: 

. 0.28 

♦ t • 

444 

0.10 

144 

n 

• • • 

0.09 

0.09 

0.48 

0.50 

9 4 9 

A 9 A 

rw A 


0.83 

4 A 4 

0.32 

♦ 4 4 


0.30 

0.48 

0.50 


4 4 9 



• 4 * 


A 4 4 



ITithin-year: 

Price 

• ^ • w • 

. 0.19 

4 • « 

• « 4 

0.44 

• 44 

4*4 

4 • 9 

9 4 A 

• 4 9 



Relative 


Contribution of Changes in Price and Volume to Fluctuations in Proceeds 


Fluctuations in price were no doubt an importa 
factor, but by no means the major element, 
ing fluctuations in total proceeds. Even with slobl 
prices, significant fluctuations in export proceeds would 
have occurred if other factors had remained the sam*;. 
On the whole, fluctuations in volume tended to ^ 

Ihe efTecl of price changes. Price stabilization without 
stabilization in volume would have reduced fluctuations 
in proceeds by only onc-sixlh. 


Ykah-to-yeak fluctuations 

AUhough variations in receipts generally exceeded 
variations in volume, the amount of the difTcrcnce was 
gciuTully not substantial. Tlius, changes in vo time 
alone accounted for u major part of the fluctuation in 
proceeds during the |tcriod a.s a whole. VI Idle fluctua- 
lions in volume were considerable, their direction was 

• Hu. tuBtions in procccfls for the overage commodity may bo 
dcsrrit.c.l by ibr fomuiln X V 2 Y. where X rcptcsei.ts |.rire 
fliiriuotions nn.l Y. Ib»< tuolions in volume. In other words, half 
of ihr Him Itiaiion^ in volumr ihcrc*iMd tne cffccl oi price 

(liKluntionA in proilunng inuttthility in nroc^ds; or, in al>out 
ihrcr+pJAflrni (A tl»r fa.srn, price cn'l volume fluctuations rein* 


opposite to lliot of price movements often enough to 
lessen the combined effect on proceeds.® 

Tliere were marked divergencies among commodities 
in llie relative importance of price and volume fluctua- 
tions. Stabilization of volume, alone, without stabili- 
zation of prices, would have reduced total year-to-year 
fluctuations in proceeds by more than 40 per cent only 
in the case of eight of the eighteen commodities: copper, 
petroleum, sodium nitrate, rice, rubber, tin. tobacco and 
wheat; and only in the case of .sodium nitrate would 
volume stabilization alone have been sufficient to coun- 
teract the major part of the instability in proceeds. 
Similarly, price stabilization without volume stabiliza- 
tion would have reduced year-to-year fluctuations in 
proceeds by more than 40 per cent only in the case of 
wool. In the case of linseed, fluctuations in volume 
alone were greater than fluctuations in proceeds. 

forced each other, since the position was intermediate between 
no correlulion at oU (indicutinp that 50 per cenl of all move- 
ments were compensatory) ond full correlation (indicatins that 
no movcnicnld were compcnBolory ). A similar relaliori also oc- 
curred in respect of cyclical fluclualions. 
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The examination of the interrelation among prices, 
quantities and proceeds contained earlier in this chap- 
ter indicated the cumulative nature of the relationship, 
that is, proceeds tended to fluctuate more than prices or 
volume alone, and there were often close correlations 
in rank. In other words, commodities which tended to 
be stable, or unstable, in one respect also tended to be 
stable, or unstable, in otlier respects. 

An attempt was made to determine more exactly the 
relationship between year-to-year fluctuations in price 
and corresponding fluctuations in volume, since a cu- 
mulative relationship between fluctuations in prices 
and in proceeds might arise in one of two ways: either 
by a movement of prices and quantities in the same 
direction, or by a movement in opposite directions — 
with the movement in volume suflicienlly greater than 
the price movement to result in instability rather than 
stability in proceeds. It is obvious that if prices rose 
5 per cent and volume declined 15 j»er cent, proceeds 
would be less stable than prices as a result of over- 
compensation. As already noted, year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in volume tended to be greater than year-to-year 
price fluctuations, particularly when commodities were 
subdivided into specific grades and varieties. Fluctua- 
tions in proceeds were therefore governed to a greater 
extent by fluctuations in volume than by fluctuations 
in price. 

Analysis of eighteen commodities 

Coefficients of correlation between year-to-year price 
and volume fluctuations in eighteen commodities, 
chown below, gave inconclusive results. Of the correla- 
tions obtained, only five were high enough to indicate 
a significant connexion. Of the five, three showed a 
positive correlation, indicating that volume tended to 
increase or decrease from year to year together with 
prices; this was found to be the case for copper, hemp 
and tin. On the other hand, in the case of two com- 
modities — linseed and rice — the relationship was re- 
versed; price and volume fluctuations moved in oppo- 
site directions. The majority of the commodities 
analysed were between these two groups, with coeffi- 
cients of correlation that did not indicate a significant 
relationship in either direction. The coefficients of cor- 
relation between year-to-year changes in price and in 
volume were as follows: 


Hemp 

. -f 0.598 

Wheal 

-0.041 

Copper .... 

-f0.481 

Silk 

-0.063 

Tin 

. +0.254 

Sodium nitrate. 

- 0.096 

Petroleum . . 

. +0.110 

Tobacco 

- 0.0978 

Wool 

+ 0.089 

Coffee 

-0.146 

Jute 

+ 0.0065 

Tea 

-0.151 

Cotton 

. -0.00143 

Cocoa 

-0.196 

Rubber .... 

. - 0.00288 

Rice 

- 0.308 

Sugar 

. - 0.0349 

Linseed 

- 0.4204 


While the correlation between changes in the direc- 
tion of volume and price fluctuations was inconclusive 
in general, there was a significant difference between 


industrial raw materials and foodstuffs in this respect. 
For industrial materials alone, there was a tendency 
for the correlation to be positive, though not always 
high. This indicated that price and volume tended to 
move up or down together; the conclusion may be 
drawn that they both tended to be governed by changes 
in demand. In the case of foodstuffs, the correlation 
tended to be negative, that is, price and volume tended 
to move in opposite directions — indicating that in- 
creases in supply, caused by plentiful crops, for ex- 
ample, tend to drive prices down, or vice versa. In 
such cases, changes in the supply factor governed fluc- 
tuations in prices and proceeds. The distinction between 
industrial raw materials and foodstuffs was marked; 
when the eighteen commodities analysed were listed 
in descending order of agreement in the direction of 
changes in price and in volume, the first eight com- 
modities were all industrial materials; the last five 
commodities were all foodstuflfs; tliere was some over- 
lapping only in the middle group of five. 

There was no clear correlation in the direction of 
changes in price and in volume in spile of a pronounced 
tendency for proceeds to be less stable than prices. 
These two findings, particularly in relation to food 
items, may be reconciled by tlie fact that proceeds may 
become unstable in relation to prices not only by 
changes in volume in the same direction as in price 
but also by a movement of volume in the opposite 
direction to price changes, provided that this opposite 
movement is at least twice as great as the price change. 

When variations in price and volume during each 
year of the periods covered in the study — a total of 
638 observations^ — were examined, fluctuations in 
volume were generally found to be greater than in 
price — sometimes twice as great — with sufficient fre- 
quency to produce fluctuations in proceeds in excess 
of price variations, even in llie absence of a clear tend- 
ency for price and volume to move in the same direc- 
tion. Price and volume moved in the same direction in 
only 296 of the 638 observations; in 342 cases, the 
movements were in opposite directions, indicating the 
absence of a clear-cut positive relationship.*^ 

Tliere was a marked difference in this respect be- 
tween food and non-food items. In the case of non-food 
items, there was a slight preponderance of changes in 
the same direction in price and volume; the food items 
showed a marked tendency for the direction of changes 
in volume to be opposite to changes in price, confirm- 
ing the previous conclusion that the supply side is 
more important in causing price changes in the case 
of foodstuffs and the demand factor, in the case of raw 
materials. 

Among the 638 observations, there were no less than 
107 in which fluctuations in volume, though in the op- 

* Excluding forly-two instances io which either price or voluflW 
remained unchanged. 

‘ For each commodity, the principal exporting country »»• 
selected for this analysis. 
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posite direction to those in price, were more than twice 
4 S great, and thus served to destabilize proceeds. If 
these 107 cases are added to the 296 instances in wliich 
price and volume moved in the same direction, then 
in 403 of the 638 cases, or almost two-thirds, the varia- 
tions in volume had a destabilizing cfTeci, either because 
they moved in the same direction as prices, or because 
they moved sufficiently far in the opposite direction. 

In the case of food items, the marked lendi’n* > of pri e 
and volume to move in opposite directions (161 in- 
stances out of 276) was combined with an ccpially 
marked tendency for [irocceds to be de.stabili^i d bv 
movements in volume (166 instances out of 276), even 
though the movements in volume and [iricc sometimes 
tended to be in opposite directions. In the case of ravs 
materials, there was no clear tendency for prices to 
move in the .same direction as volume (181 instance-* 
out of 362) and yet there was a marked tendency for 
changes in volume in relation to prices to destahi ize 
proceeds (237 out of 362 instances) . 

Thus the coexistence of a cumulative relationdiip 
among changes in price, volume and proceeds. an< t le 
absence of a clear correlation between the direction o 
changes in price and in volume, are explained h> t *e 
greater volatility of fluctuations in volume. 

Analysis of 5u6i'aric/ies 

Analysis of a sample — consisting of 218 items of 
sales of specific grades and varieties of primary 
commodities in the United States market indicates that 
volume was of greater importance than price in etcr 
mining fluctuations in proceeds. Price iluclualions con 
tributed less than 50 per cent to fluctuations in pro 
cceds in 100 cases of the 175 items studied in the 
period ending in 1939 and in 130 of the 218 items in 
the period ending in 1919. as table 38 indicates. 

Table 38. Frequency Distrilmtion of Ratios be- 
tween Year-lo-Year Fluctuations in Proceeds ami 
in Import Unit Values 





Vet <en( of putt 
to 

total /fucfuo<K)A 

in 

fodint 

in i949 

Ota 0.9 . , , 

Over 100 

6 

2 

10 to 1,9 . 

51 lo 100 

69 

86 

2.0 lo 2.9 . 

;i4 to 50 

57 

73 

3-0 to 3.9 . 

26 to 33 

26 

36 

1 

Over 4.0 . 


17 

21 


Total numukk or 

ITKMS 175 

218 


Source; See tnblc I in appendix D. 

'The ratio of unweighted average variations in [>ro 
n, unweighted average Iluclualions in unit value 
2.2 for eacli of the two periods covered: the 

ihe two weighted averages for the full period 
ending in 1949 lower - 1.8. It thus appears that 
unit value fluctuations accounted for about half of I u 


total fluctuations in proceeds; in other words, if quan- 
tities liad remained constant, fluctuations would have 
l.een one-half as great as those actually experienced. 
The median values were a ratio of 2.2 for fluctuations 
during the period ending in 1939 and 2.3 for fluctua- 
tions in llie [icriod ending in 1919. indicating that price 
fluctuations contributed -15.5 per cent and 43.5 per cent, 
rcNpeciively, of the total changes in proceeds. The 
figures are fairly close to those obtained for selected 
primary commodities in respect of all sales; in that 
case, fluctuations in proceeds averaged 22.6 per cent 
and price fluctuations 13.7 per cent, a ratio of 1.6. The 
larger ratio in the case of specific subvarieties suggests 
that the relative importance of volume, compared with 
price, was even greater than in the case of the broad 
categories of commodities. Tlie substantially unclianged 
median values of the ratios when the period ending in 
1919 is analysed indicate that the contribution of price 
instability to fluctuations in proceeds remained almost 
constant during the last decade of the period under 
review. There were very few subvarieties of commodi- 
ties for which changes in volume, on balance, counter- 
acted fluctuations due to price changes, and for which 
proceeds fluctuated less than unit values. 


Regional differences 

That fluctuations in price and in volume reinforced 
each other is further illustrated by the following figures 
pertaining to the exports of certain under-developed 
regions to the United States between 1923 and 1939: 


Pricft Pro<tcd4 


Exports to United States from: 

Latin America ^-2 

Oversea sterling area ^ 

Other under-develapcd countries . . . 10.3 


15.3 

33.0 

16.8 


The variation in proceeds was consistently higher 
than the change in prices alone. The ratios of fluctua- 
tions in proceeds to fluctuations in price were close to 
1 5 throughout: price fluctuations, therefore, accounted 
for about two-thirds of the total fluctuation in proceeds 
and volume fluctuations consistently reinforced price 
fluctuations, resulting in fluctuations in proceeds. 


Conlrihution of price declines to falling proceeds 

Analysis of the falling phases of year-to-year fluclua- 
lions in export procced.s, to determine the relahve con- 
lrihution of price and of volume to the decline, con- 
firmed the results previously obtained. In table 39 , the 
eighteen commodities are arranged in descending order 
of the average contribution of price decreases in the 
commodity to declines in export proceeds (column 4 ). 
Thus the commodities li.stcd first are those in which 
price’s played liie greater part in producing declines 
in proceeds — and volume, the smaller part. All de- 
cline-. in proceeds were associated with falling prices. 
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Table 39. Contribution of Year-to-Year Price Declines to Falling Export Proceeds 

{ Average percentage fluctuation per year ) 


Cornmodiiy and 
country 

Yean of 
falling 
proceedf 
( number) 
(1) 

Decrease 

in proceeds 
( percentage) 
<2) 

Decrease 
in prices 
(percentage) 

(3> 

Coltirnn ( 3) as 
percentage of 
column (2) 
(4) 

Si//.- : 

Korea 

7 

21 

25 

119 

roo/; 

Argentina . 

12 

12 

13 

108 

Uruguay . . . 

10 

14 

12 

86 

Hemp: 

Pliilippines. 

10 

27 

21 

78 

Coflee: 

Brazil 

22 

18 

7 

39 

Other 

countries 

21 

16 

12 

75 

Petroleum: 

Mexico .... 

11 

19 

6 

32 

Middle East 

9 

11 

9 

82 

Iran .... 

10 

10 

8 

80 

Romania . . 

16 

17 

5 

29 

T in : 

Belgian 

Congo . . . 

10 

33 

14 

42 

Bolivia .... 

17 

19 

12 

63 

Indonesia . . 

17 

30 

13 

43 

Malaya . . . 

17 

31 

13 

42 

Nigeria .... 

13 

31 

16 

52 

Tiiailand . . 

22 

20 

8 

40 

Copper: 

Chile 

15 

24 

13 

54 

Mexico .... 

17 

30 

11 

37 

Peru 

17 

21 

10 

48 

Rubber: 

Indonesia . . 

19 

29 

12 

41 

Malaya .... 

16 

34 

17 

50 

Sugar: 

Cuba 

15 

25 

14 

56 

Indonesia . . 

21 

25 

11 

4-1 

Mauritius . . 

19 

28 

14 

50 

Philippines. 

18 

29 

10 

34 


Falling prices were an important element in declin- 
ing proceeds, but not the major determinant. Proceeds 
fell, on an average, about 25 per cent® in years of fall- 
ing proceeds (varying from seven years to twenty-four 
years) . During these years, prices dropped 10 per cent.® 
Thus, falling prices accounted for only 40 per cent of 
the decline in proceeds. This would imply a change in 
volume of 16.7 per cent,^ since a combined decline of 

* Simple average of the forty-seven instances included in the 
tabic. 

’ Index of proceeds (75) divided by index of price (90) 
equals index of volume (83.3). 


Commodity and 
eouftiry 

Years of 
falling 
proceeds 
(number) 

(t) 

Decrease 
in proceeds 
( percentage) 

(V 

Decrease 
in prices 
(percentage) 

(3) 

Column (3) as 
percentage of 
column (2) 
(4) 

Tea: 

Ceylon 

14 

12 

8 

67 

China 

17 

32 

4 

13 

India and 
Pakistan . 

14 

13 

5 

38 

Cocoa: 

Brazil 

17 

20 

8 

40 

Gold Coast . 

13 

23 

12 

52 

Trinidad and 
Tobago . . 

20 

25 

8 

32 

Jute: 

India and 
Pakistan . 

16 

25 

9 

36 

Tobacco: 
Algeria .... 

23 

21 

4 

19 

Indonesia . . 

16 

17 

6 

35 

Philippines. 

16 

15 

7 

47 

Cotton: 

Brazil 

22 

65 

2 

3 

China 

24 

29 

6 

21 

Egypt 

21 

20 

13 

65 

India and 
Pakistan . 

21 

31 

9 

29 

Peru 

22 

23 

8 

35 

Rice: 

Indochina . . 

6 

29 

12 

41 

Thailand . . 

18 

22 

4 

18 

Linsecfl: 
Argentina . 

23 

28 

4 

14 

India and 
Pakistan . 

22 

42 

8 

19 

Morocco, 
French . . 

15 

47 

7 

15 

Sodium nitrate: 
Chile 

15 

24 

3 

13 

fTheat: 

Argentina 

19 

32 

1 

3 

Average, 

18 COMMODITIES 


25 

10 

40 


10 per cent in price and of 16.7 per cent in volume 
would result in a total drop of about 25 per cent in 
proceeds. Thus, the results indicate that while insta- 
bility in both price and volume are significant, the 
major contribution to instability in export earnings 
results from fluctuations in volume rather than in price. 

In each of the forty-seven cases included in the 
table, the decline in proceeds was associated, without 
a single exception, with some decrease in prices. More- 
over, in all except two of the forty-seven cases, there 
was also a decline in volume during years of falling 
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proceeds. Tlius, prices and volume moved downward 
together, wiUi a resultant drop in proceeds. The two 
exceptions were Korean silk and Argentine wool. In 
both of these cases the volume of exports increased 
during years of falling proceeds, but only by one per 
cent in the case of Argentine wool and by 5 i)er cent 
in the case of Korean silk. The latter exception is mini- 
mized by the fact tliat there were only seven years of 
falling proceeds during the period covered in the study. 

The proportion in which declines in price contributed 
to the decrease in proceeds i.s gi\en in table 39. Col- 
umn 4 of the table shows that, in a number of cases 
studied, the relative contribution of price declines was 
witliin six or seven j)oints of the over-all average o 
40 per cent. The instances — apart from Argentine 
wool and Korean silk, mentioned above — where prices 
contributed significantly more (75 per cent or over) 
and volume correspondingly le.«s, were the cases ol 
coffee from countries other than Brazil, hem|) from the 
Philippines, petroleum from the Middle Fast, and wool 
from Uruguay. Cases where the effect of the decline 
in price was significaiitly .^niall (under 25 per cent) 
relative to that of tlic decrease in volume were tea from 
China, cotton from Brazil and Chino, linseed from 
Argenlinu. India and Pakistan and French Morocco, 
tobacco from Algeria, wheat from Argentina, sodium 
nitrate from Chile and rice from Thailand. 

Table 39 further indicates that about three-quarters 
of the year-to-year decreases which have been sepa- 
rately recorded for price and for volume have com- 
bined to produce falling proceeds, since there was an 
average price decline of 10 per cent in years of falling 
proceeds, compared with a general average price fluc- 
tuation of 13.7 per cent, on the one hand, and an implied 
decline of 16.7 per cent in volume, compared with a 
general average year-to-year flucliiation of 18.7 per cent 

in volume. 

Analysis of the relation between decreases in prices 
and rereipt.s in years of falling proceeds in the case of 
170 specified subdivisions of commodities exported by 
nnder-dcveb)pe<l countries to the United Slates shoued 
somewhat different results (see table 111 in appendix 
D). In llic ra.se of sale.s of preeisely defined grades or 
varieties of commodities in the single market, in years 
of falling receipts, the drop in prices contributed only 
5.8 per rent, or alioiil one-sixth of the average 36.-3 per 
cent dec line in [croceeds in years of falling receipts 
compared willi two-fiftlis for more broadly defined 
commodities and for sales in all markets, riiiis, insta- 
bility in volume was llie dominant factor. The absence 
of year-to-year price declines alone would have [>re- 
\cntcd comparatively little of llie loss in export earn- 
ings. Mowc-ver. tlie great majority in the series of com- 
modity subdivisions — 121 of the 170 — showed a 
dccreuse in average iiiiil values in years of falling pro- 
ceed-. indicating that jerice declines contributed to fall- 
ing proceeds, hut this relation did n<»l invariably 


obtain as it did for the broadly defined commodities. 
Forty-six items rose in unit value in years of falling 
proceeds. 

In 701 of die 1,526 observations summarized in ap- 
pendix table III, both unit values and quantities fell; 
in 597 cases, volume alone declined; in 228 cases, only 
prices decreased. Thus, in about '16 per cent of the 
cases, both volume and prices fell; in 39 per cent, 
quantity alone dropped; and prices alone declined in 
only 15 per cent. The volume therefore decreased in 
85 per cent of all cases of falling proceeds (46 per 
cent plus 39 per cent), while prices declined in only 
61 per cent of the cases (-16 per cent plus 15 per cent). 

This further illustrates the greater importance of 
declines in volume in reducing proceeds, and confirms 
the previous conclusion that when specific grades and 
varieties of primary commodities are considered, fluc- 
tuations in volume appear to be a more important 
cause of instability than price fluctuations. 

In table II in appendix D. declines in unit value and 
corresponding year-to-year fluctuations in proceeds are 
shown for 162 items. It was found that the average de- 
cline in unit value of 16.5 per cent was accompanied 
by a decline in proceeds of 8.3 per cent. Of the case* 
studied, about 30 per cent showed a rise in proceeds, 
indicating a more than proportionate change in volume 
in the opposite direction to that of prices. On the other 
hand, the decline in proceeds in 23 per cent of the 
cases was greater than the decrease in unit value, indi- 
cating a drop in both volume and price. In 53 per cent 
of the cases, the drop in price was associated with a 
much smaller decrease in proceeds, thus indicating a 
rise in volume, though insufficient to offset the decline 
in price. The relation between the direction of change 
in price and in volume was therefore inconclusive. 

A somewhat closer relationship appeared in the 
analysis of individual, rather than" average, year-to- 
year observations. This analysis revealed a small posi- 
tive correlation between year-to-year changes in unit 
value and in volume, indicating that price and volume 
tended to move in the some direction. This was true 
of 682 individual cases of the 1.495 observations sum- 
marized in a[)pendix table II. There was a marked 
tendency for falling prices to be related to falling 
proceeds, since in over two-thirds of the cases analysed 
export proceeds fell when prices fell. 

In the case of individual grades and varieties of 
primary commodities, therefore, it appeared that year- 
to-year changes in volume were the governing factor 
in variations in proceeds; such changes in volume were 
not closely related to prices but seemed to he caused 
by shifts in demand and other external factors. When 
prices fell, however, proceeds also fell, since volume 
did not expand sufficiently to compensate for falling 
prices. The cumulative effect of changes in price, vol- 
ume and proceeds resulted in part from movements in 
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Chapter 5. Interrelation of fluctuations 


volume large enough lo overcome the effects of changes 
in price in the opposite direction. 

Cyclical movements 

As in the case of year-to-year fluctuations, cyclical 
movements in volume and in price together resulted 
in greater instability in proceeds. Some of the move- 
ments appeared to be compensatory, however, since 
fluctuations in proceeds, though greater than those in 
price or volume alone, were less than they might have 
been if prices and quantities had always moved in the 
same direction. Cyclical fluctuations in price and vol- 
ume reinforced each other to the extent that about half 
the gross variation in volume was in the same direction 
as that of price, and so added lo the instability of 
proceeds. This was similar to tlie relationship in the 
case of year-to-year fluctuations. 

Price stabilization alone, without stabilization in 
volume, would therefore have reduced the cyclical in- 
stability of proceeds by only one-fourth. Similarly, 
stabilization in volume without price stabilization 
would have reduced the cyclical instability of proceeds 
by only one-third. In both cases — other things being 
equal — the major part of existing cyclical instability 
would have remained in spile of such partial stabili- 
zation. 

In attempting to evaluate the possible effects of price 
stabilization alone, or volume stabilization alone, on 
stability of proceeds from exports of the eighteen com- 
modities listed in table 35, which shows comparative 
cyclical movements, it was found that stabilization of 
volume alone would have diminished the instability of 
proceeds from eleven of the commodities by less than 
Iwo-fifths. These commodities included the beverages 
(cocoa, coffee, tea) and the fibres (cotton, hemp, jute, 
silk and wool) as well as rice, sugar and petroleum. 
In five of the remaining seven commodities — copper, 
linseed, rubber, tin and tobacco — the degree of insta- 
bility would still have been about half the amount of 
instability actually measured. In only two commodities 


— sodium nitrate and wheat — would instability of 
proceeds have been reduced by over three-fifths. 

If prices alone had been stabilized, in the great ma- 
jority of commodities — sixteen of the eighteen — 
cyclical variations in proceeds would have been re- 
duced by less than two-fifths; in the case of wheal and 
linseed, the instability of proceeds would have been 
even greater. The only two commodities for which in- 
stability of proceeds would have been significantly 
reduced by the elimination of price variations were 
silk and wool. 

Long-term trends 

As in the case of the other measures of fluctuation, 
long-term trends in volume and proceeds were of a 
cumulative nature, that is, the instability in proceeds 
was greater than tlie instability in price or in volume 
alone. The cumulative effect, however, was less than 
in the case of year-to-year fluctuations and cyclical 
movements. Long-term trends in proceeds did not fol- 
low the formula X + Y, which applied to year-to- 
year and cyclical changes;^' they were closer to the 
formula, X + % Y. 

Elimination of long-term price trends with retention 
of long-term trends in volume would have reduced Uie 
long-term instability of proceeds by between 20 and 50 
per cent for eight of the seventeen commodities. For 
four commodities — cocoa, coffee, hemp and wool — 
most of the long-term instability in proceeds would 
have been eliminated. In the case of five — cotton, 
linseed, petroleum, rice and rubber — long-term sta- 
bilization of prices would not have materially changed 
the long-term instability of proceeds. Similarly, by sta- 
bilizing volume alone, only seven commodities would 
have gained appreciably in long-term stability of pro- 
ceeds (by a reduction in instability of between 20 and 
.50 per cent) , and in only two cases — hemp and sodium 
nitrate — would the greater part of tlie instability have 
been reduced. 

*H X represents Hurtuation in price and Y, fluctiintiun in toI- 
unie. 


Chapter 6 

FLUCTUATIONS IN EXPORT PROCEEDS IN RELATION TO OTHER METHODS 

OF OBTAINING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


In ihe prccL'tlin^ Uso chapters, the llucluation.' of 
foreign exchange proceed-^ ohtained from exports have 
been examined. Chapter (> analyses the relation between 
foreign currency earnings from export proceeds and 
amounts obtained llirough ca|>ital inllovv and on cur- 
rent “invisible account”’. The elements of earnings on 
current invisible account included service earnings or 
payments for past capital investments or for services 
to foreign governments; and donations, such os pri- 
vate gifts, official grants and transfers of migrant> 
earnings or property, valued in cash. 


The analysis in this chapter lias two aims: (1) to 
discover whether capital movements tended to stabilize 
or to aggravate fluctuations in balances of jiaymenb- 
resulting from changes in export proceeds; (2) to 
ap[»rai«c the importance of export proceeds as a source 
of foreign exchange, compared with foreign currency 
receipts obtained by under-developed countries from 
capital movements and invisible earnings. Lack of 
adequate data limited this analysis to two periods: the 
twelve years preceding the war, 1927 to 1938, and the 
post-vsar vears 1946 to 1950. 


Relative Importance of Export Proceeds Compared with Other Foreign Exchange 

Earnings during 1927 to 1938 


Because of the scarcity of comparable balance of 
payments data for any but llie most recent years, it is 
difficult to present an adequate statistical series of capi- 
tal movements for a long (leriod. The data for the 
inter-war years used in this analysis are limited both 
as to number of years and as to number of countries 
covered. The sample, however, adequately illustrate.^ 
year-to-year fluctuations in cajiital inllovv and export 
proceeds for a full cycle (1927 to 1938). Capital in- 
flow. shown on a gross basis, comprises the inflow of 
long-term capital only, in order to eliminate capital 
movements related to balance of payments pressures 
(comjiensatory financing), which up to 1940 were in- 
cluded in short-term capital movements on cajiital ac- 
count. Compensatory financing was excluded from 
capital movements in this analysis because it could not 
be regarded as foreign exchange normally available 
for financing import.'- and investment. 

The relative importance of long-term capital inflow 
compared to export proceeds in earning foreign ex- 
change can he seen from table 40. For most of the 
countries listed in the table the proportion of capital 
inflow to export proceeds varied between 10 and 15 
per cent. During the period a-s a vshole. New Zealand 
had the lowe.st proportion, capital inflow being les.s 
than 8 per cent of export proceeds: Australia had the 
highest, approximately 15 per cent. In the case of Iraq, 
the high proportion of capital inflow to export [>ro- 
i.eed.s wa.s probably <hie to the fact that the figures were 

■In the cane of ihr Union of South Africa the high propor- 
tion of capital inflow to cuport proreeJa is due lo the one excep- 
tional year lOSI, when capitol inflow was at almost the same 
lercl at export proreed.s us a result of devaluation. 


not strictly comfiurable; Uiose for export proceeds ex- 
cluded the value of oil exported by concessionaires 
which did not accrue to Iraq, while capital inflow 
probably included capital invested in oil production, 
in general, the share of foreign capital in funds avail- 
able lo finance imports — and therefore to finance de- 
velojimcnl — was small compared to export proceeds,^ 

in addition to export proceeds and capital inflow, 
table -K) shows year-to-year fluctuations in each, as well 
as flucluation.s in all foreign exchange accruals (the 
sum of export proceeds, capital inflow and invisible 
earnings). It shows clearly that foreign exchange re- 
ceipts from capital inflow were much less stable from 
vear to year than foreign exchange receipts from ex- 
ports; the range of individual fluctuations was much 
wider in the case of capital movements. It should be 
noted, however, that in many instances the amounts 
involved in capital movement were small in absolute 
figures; lhu.'«. important changes in percentages some- 
times rcprc.<ient comparatively small absolute amounts. 

The greater year-to-year instability of capital move- 
ments as compared with fluctuations in export proceeds 
is demonstrated even more strikingly in tabic 41 below, 
which summarize.s for each country the arithmetic mean 
of year-to-year fluctuations in each of the two items for 
the i>eriod 1927 to 1938, without taking into account 
the direction of particular movements;^ and the aver- 
age amplitude of fluctuations during years of falling 
export proceeds and of decreasing capital inflow. 

’ Thr dircrlion of the movements in the first sod third columns 
is. of course, partly taken into consideration in the fifth column. 
Roch flurtiiation has been expressed as a percentage of the 
higher of the two points compared, as in other computations. 
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Chapter 6. Fluctuations in export proceeds in relation to 


Table 40. Year-to*Year Fluctuations in Export Proceeds, Net Long-Term Capital 
Flow and Total Foreign Exchange Receipts, Selected Countries, 1927 to 1938 

( Millions of local currency, except as noted) 


Country unit of currency 
ond period 


Export proceeds 


Pereeniagt 
Total fluctuation 

<l> (2) 


Capital infloic* 


Total 

( 3 ) 


percentage 

fluctuation 

( 4 ) 


InvUible 
earningt 
on current 
account 

(Si 


Total 

( columrts 

i + j + s; 

(percentage 
flu ctuation) 
<^) 


Argentina (Argentine paper 
peso) :** 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Australia (pound sterling) : 

1927/28 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1935/36 

1936/37 

1937/38 

India and Pakistan (rupee) : 

1927/28 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1935/36 

1936/37 

1937/38 

Indonesia (gulden): 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Iraq^ (Iraqi dinar) : 

1927/28 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 


1.824 


252 

2,324 

22 

285 

2.428 

4 

244 

2.176 

-10 

80 

1.414 

-35 

483 

1.475 

4 

68 

1.305 

- 12 

15 

1.141 

- 13 

313 

1,618 

30 

212 

1.726 

6 

157 

1.851 

7 

344 

2,485 

26 

90 

140.4 


• % 

138.6 

- 2 

23.7 

98.2 

-29 

39.8 

77.0 

-22 

36.9 

75.8 

-2 

5.6 

78.5 

4 

5.3 

90.7 

14 

6.4 

82.1 

-9 

10.3 

98.6 

17 

7.6 

117.9 

16 

5.2 

123.3 

4 

10.1 

3,529 


182 

3,663 

4 

145 

3,405 

-7 

204 

2.413 

-28 

384 

1.740 

-29 

358 

1.460 

- 16 

128 

1,535 

5 

254 

1,607 

5 

37 

1.701 

6 

134 

2,175 

22 

3 

2,150 

-6 

166 

1,668 


35 

1,603 

-4 

103 

1.466 

-9 

59 

1.174 

-20 

180 

756 

-36 

103 

548 

-28 

104 

474 

-14 

117 

535 

11 

151 

492 

-8 

8 

614 

20 

12 

994 

38 

25 

691 

-31 

12 

4.6 


0.9 

4.1 

- 10 

0.5 

4.1 


0.6 

2.8 

-33 

0.7 

2.8 

1 

0.3 

2.1 

-26 

1.5 



18 


12 

20 

20 

- 14 

28 

2 

-63 

25 

-16 

83 

17 

-16 

-86 

38 

- 17 

-78 

24 

-15 

95 

34 

10 

-32 

43 

20 

-26 

48 

3 

54 

49 

14 

-74 

45 

14 


# 9 

15.7 

# 9 

41 

15.9 

-14 

- 7 

13.3 

-17 

-85 

10.4 

-28 

-5 

8.4 

1 

17 

8.4 

13 

38 

9.4 

-4 

-26 

9.6 

12 

-32 

9.7 

12 

49 

1 • 




140 


-21 

127 

2 

29 

190 

-4 

47 

138 

-22 

-7 

128 

-25 

-64 

120 

-23 

50 

161 

12 

-85 

148 

-8 

72 

132 

9 

-98 

283 

20 

98 

109 

-2 


17 


66 

19 

-1 

-43 

19 

- 11 

67 

22 

-11 

-43 

11 

-35 

1 

10 

-24 

11 

9 

-9 

23 

10 

14 

-95 

20 

-25 

75 

25 

20 

52 

28 

37 

-52 

22 

-31 


-48 

2 . 6 * 

2.4 

- 14 

20 

2.2 

- 1 

17 

1.9 

-21 

-61 

2 . 8 * 

7 

82 

2.4 

2 


other methode of obtaining foreign exchange, 1927 to 1938 
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Table 40 (con/mue</) 




Capiiol 


Country, uaJ< of rjrrrncy 
a/iii prri^'J 


Total 

( 1 } 


Ptrceniagt 

/tucfitaiion 

tl) 


Total 

(J) 


Percentago 
fiu eluatto/i 

<o 


fmmblt 
oamtngi 
on currt/U 
aooount 
(5) 


Total 
(eoiumfi$ 

< + J + s; 

ipefCftUagu 

(lutluaiion) 

( 6 ) 


Q<l (Iraqi dinar) {contdi: 
1933/34 

2,5 

16 

1934/35 

3.6 

31 

1935/36 

3.1 

— 13 

19.36/37 

1-4 

30 

1937/38 

5.1 

13 

ew Zealand ( poun'J 
hlerling i : 

1927/28 

1928/29 

54 \ 

.5.1 1» 

3 

-I 

1929/30 

47.5 

1930/31 

34.8 

- 27 

1931/32 

30.5 

- 1.3 

19,32/33 

31.7 

4 

1933/34 

36.1 

12 

1934/35 

35.6 

- 1 

1935/36 

38.9 

9 

19,36/37 

47.2 

17 

1937/38 

51.1 

8 


1.8 

14 

2.4 

10 

0.9 

-50 

2.9 

10 

0.7 

-25 

2.9 

-10 

1.1 

38 

2.9 

21 

1.9 

44 

3.3 

18 


7.2 


3.2 


11.0 

34 

2.6 

7 

6.6 

-40 

2.9 

- 18 

7.7 

14 

3.4 

-19 

4.9 

-36 

2.1» 

- 19 

b 

- 100 

2.1* 

- 10 

b 

-29 

2.1 

12 

0.8 

99 

2.4 

2 

b 

-96 

2.6 

7 

0.2 

99 

2.7 

17 

b 

-98 

3.3 

8 


Union of South Africa 
(Soulli African pound): 


1927 •'’b6 

1928 -^2.5 2 

1929 SI S -2 

1930 35.9 -30 

1931 25.7 -29 

1932 20.5 -30 

1933 25.4 19 

193-1 26.4 4 

1935 31.4 16 

19.36 32.4 3 

1937 43.1 25 


6.5 


2.9 


2.8 

-66 

3.1 

-4 

0.9 

-69 

3.2 

-5 

10.1 

91 

3.1 

-12 

1.4 

-86 

2.5 

-40 

4.7 

70 

2.0 

-8 

1.3 

-73 

2.4 

7 

21.5 

94 

2.8 

42 

13.6 

-47 

3.1 

-5 

13.5 

- 1 

3.6 

-.3 

7.7 

— 43 

3.0 

8 


Source: Ra-^cd on dntfl contained in League of 
Nations, Balance of Payments (series for 1928 
through 1938), Geneve. 

• Gros-s cQpilal inflow, comprUing long-term capi- 
tal only. 

^ Data on foreign exchonge proceeds aupplicd by 
the Covemiiicnt of Argentina. 

' Increase of 0.4 per cent 

^ Export proceeds exclude oil products exported 
by ronresftionoire companies the %'alue of which is 
not re c eived in Iraq. Silver coin included up to 


1931/32 in capita) account, but excluded in subfe- 
quent years 

* Including disbursements by British forces in 
Iraq. 

^ Oil royalties included for tlic first lime in 
1931/32 (about one-quarter of the total). 

' For 1931/32, 12,091,000; for 1932/33, 

12.0B5.000. 

‘ Under one million. For 1932/33, 17,000; 1933/ 
34. 15,000: 1935/36. 130,000; 1937/38, 15,000. 


Muctualions in capital inflow were most evident in 
the ease of Intlin and Pakistan and of New Zealand, 
but the ftverape year-to-year variations of capital inflow 
were never less than double those of export p^occcd^ 
(tallies 40 and 11). I'he conclusion that forcipn ex- 
change receipts from exports were relatively steadier 
in magnitude than foreign currency receipts from capi- 
tal ijiflow Was also siip|>orled by a survey of countries 
not liu lude<l in the table. 

The data given in table 10 show rto single pattern of 
rclatioiislu|) between clianges in capital movements and 


changes in export proceeds. The year-to-year move- 
ments for Indonesia and Iraq itidicate export firoceeds 
and capital inflow lluctuating in the same direction for 
more than half of the total number of years. On ihe 
Ollier hand, data for Argentina, Australia, India and 
Pakistan, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa 
show a steadying effect of capital movements for two- 
thirds of the years studied, with export proceeds and 
cajutal lluctuating in opposite directions, Thus, cajiital 
inovcmenls offset the disttirhing effects of very uneven 
receipts from exports to o degree which depended on 


Table 41. Summary of Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Export Proceeds and Net Capital 

Flow, Selected Countries, 1927 to 1938 


( Average percentage fluctuation per year ) 


Country 

Export proceeds 

Years of 

ill years proceeds 

Capital infloto 

Years of 
decreasing 

AH years /lota 

Export proceeds 
arid capital in* 
flow combined 

AH years 

.‘Vrgenlina 

.. 15 

17 

56 

S3 

14 

Australia 

. . 13 

15 

27 

31 

11 

India and Pakistan 

. . 13 

17 

57 

55 

1.3 

Indonesia 

. . 22 

18 

48 

58 


Iraq 

. . 17 

16 


46 

16 

New Zealand ^ . 

.. 11 

14 

65 

66 

12 

Union of South Africa .... 

. . 16 

23 

64 

55 

14 


the relative importance of capital inflow compared to 
export proceeds; as table 40 shows, however, the degree 
to which they offset the fluctuation was usually minor. 

The main characteristic of capital inflow, however, 
lay in its erratic movements from year to year and 
from country to country. Governed by political factors 
and by more complex economic factors than prices and 
the demand for primary products, capital movements 
into primary producing countries seemed to have only 
a remote link with year-to-year changes in the volume 


Tabic 42. Cyclical Movements in Export Proceeds 
and Net Capital Flow, Selected Countries, 1927 
to 1938 


Courury and item 

First peak 

Trough 

Second peek 

Argentina: 

Export proceeds . . . 
Capital inflow 

1928 

1930 

1933 

1932 

1937 

1936 

Australia: 

Export proceeds . . . 
Capital inflow 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1937/38 

1934/35 

and 

1937/38 

Intfia and Pakistan: 
Export proceeds . . . 
Copital inflow 

1928/29 

1930/31 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1936/37 

none 

Indonesia: 

Export proceeds . . . 
Capital inflow 

1927 

1930 

1933 

1935 

1937 

none 

Iraq : 

Export proceeds . - . 
Capital inflow 

1927/28 

1927/28 

1932/33 

1930/31 

1937/.38 

1937/38 

New Zealand: 

Export proceeds . . . 
Capital inflow 

1928/29 

1928/29 

1931/32 

1929/30 

and 

1933/.34 

1937/38 

none 

Union ol South Africa: 
Export proceeds . . . 
Capital inflow 

1928 

1927 
or 1930 

1932 

1933 

1937 

1936 


and value of exports. They were, however, highly sen- 
sitive to cyclical movements during the period under 
review. This may be seen in table 42, which sets out 
the turning points of a cycle established from the data 
on which table 40 was based. 

Though the timing of cyclical movements for export 
proceeds and capital inflow coincided to a high degree, 
the amplitude of the downswing was far larger for 
capital movements, almost amounting at times to a 
disappearance of all foreign lending. Tlie differing 
range of the downswing for the two items is illustrated 
below (expressed as a percentage range from peak to 
subsequent trough) : 


Country 

Argentina 

Australia 

India and Pakistan . . 

Indonesia 

Iraq 

New Zealand 

Union of South Africa 


procttdi 

53 

45 
60 
72 
55 

46 
60 


CopUoi 

94 
87 
80 

95 
70 

100 

87 


Between 1929 and 1933 there occurred a definite 
break in the flow of foreign investment funds to under- 
developed countries. After the low point in 1933. re- 
ceipts from exports started a cyclical recovery which 
culminated in a 1937 peak; capital inflow, however, 
continued at a low rate. Of the countries studied, Argen- 
tina, Australia, India and Pakistan and the Union of 
South Africa showed a slight upward trend, but, ex- 
cept for the Union of South Africa, the highest points 
reached by these countries in or about 1937/38 were 
from 32 per cent to 75 per cent lower than the peaks 
of the 1929 to 1931 period. This sharp decline in 
foreign lending in tlic nineteen thirties has never been 
reversed to any significant degree; in consequence, in 
recent years foreign exchange receipts of under-devel- 
oped countries have depended still more upon earn- 
ings from exports than upon capital inflow.® 

Another source of foreign exchange — invisible earn- 
ings on currerU account — is shown, on a gross basis. 


Source: Sec tnlile 40. 
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in table 40 for comparison with export proceeds and 
capital inflow. If invisible earnings were shown on a 
net basis, they would be negative in most cases, since 
the amount of services bought by under developed 
countries is generally far greater than tlie omuunt 
of services sold. This a[i{>lics particularly to service 
charges for capital. During the years 1928 to 1938 
current invisible gross earnings for primary producing 
countrie.-: were between one [kt cent and 3 [)er cent of 
export proceeds. For .Au'^lralia, India and I’aki'tan and 


the Union of South Africa, however, with more highly 
developed ‘'intermediary” services, invisible earnings 
were as high as 10 per cent of export proceeds for 
certain years. Although in the sample presented in 
table 40 foreign currency receipts on invisible account 
tended to be more stable than export proceeds, their 
movements as a rule closely followed fluctuations in 
export {iroceeds. This was to be expected because the 
largest recurrent part of invisible earnings is a fiinr- 
tion of the volume and value of Irade.^ 


Relative Importance of Export Proceeds Compared with Other Foreign Exchange 

Earnings during 1946 to 1950 


For the post-war years more adequate data are avail- 
able from the balance of [layinents yearbooks compiled 
by the International Monetary tund. Tite value of gen- 
eralizations from the data is. fiowevcr. limited by llie 
shortness of llic period covered, as well as by tbe fact 
that two of the five year> under review ( 19-16 and 1947) 
reflected distorted conditions with res|iect to cajiital 
movements in the period immediately following the 
Second \^’orld W ar. 


Export proceeds and their lluclualions, net long-term 
capital flow and total capital movements, net invest- 
ment income, as well a.s invisible earnings, have been 
examined for nineteen under-developed countries 
(tables 43, 4-1 and 4.S). The data contained in these 
tables make it clear that the supply of cajiital a.s a 
source of foreign exchatige to under-developed coun- 
tries has become even less significant since the Second 
World War than in the inter-war jjcriod. both in abso- 
lute terms and in relation to export proceeds. For a 
large number of nnder-dcvelopcd countries net capital 
movements were negative, thus diminishing foreign 
exchange holdings. This was particularly the ease when 
service payments for previous capital inflow were taken 
into consideration (table 13); in a number of cases 
where the movement of investment copital in it.self was 
positive, the end rcsiill was an outflow berause of debt 
service payments.® 

In the immediate posl-v^ar period, iimvemenls of 
capital us well as il«-bl service charges were to .-iome 
extent the diriTl r(jn>equence of re-trietions prevailing 
<lnring the war. In 1016 and 1917. for example, gov- 
ernments eaiiglit n|> wit!) atnorii/ation payments for 
the war ye.ir-> and returned <lel)t <ervire. paying accu- 
nndaletl arrears. In aildilion, many nndiT-develo|)ed 
roiiiitries, &iii h ns Argentina, f.iil)a. the Dominican 
Hepiihlii- atid Id .^alva<l<>r. piir'^iied a poliey of foreign 
«|chi D-tirernenl after tlie war, 1 . iking ailvant age of 

ulirr** r' lniltonr cs QitJ ^icirialidDH ffirni ah impf>rIont 

[••irl ri{ llivi'llrlr ft 1 1 np**. 

‘Ahodirr of ilir hiinirh \f\ l/nr^tmrnt 

Senirrul i 'n^lrr I h'\ rtuftnl |i> hnsir! 1*10*11 <Ir)tfThj' 

lionnl Moiutary ruii*!, Si, iff vol. II. ji<,. 1, S«*|ilrhihr*r 


foreign exchange holdings accumulated during tlie 
war. In other countries, such as India, a change in the 
political structure after the war caused abnormally 
heavy capital outflow. Nevertheless, after making al- 
lowance for such exceptional circumstances, the fact 
remains that invc>tment capital from abroad did not 
contribute mitch towards the foreign exchange re- 
.sources of under-develofied countries during the years 
19-f6 to 1950, and llius lliey iiad to rely almost entirely 
on export earnings to finance imported equipment and 
supplies needed for development. 


Table 43, giving export proceeds, net long-term capi- 
tal movement and net investment payments, shows that, 
for tho.se countries where the net movement of invest- 
ment capital was positive, it seldom exceeded 10 per 
cent of export proceeds on an average. For a great 
number of countries it was substantially lower. For 
some — Costa Rica and Honduras — where the per- 
centage was higher, it involved snioll amounts. In the 
Philippines, grants and compensatory payinenls from 
the United Stales for damages sufTered during the war 
were re-<|ionsihle for the large inflow of capital. Such 
items, however, were of a non-recurrenl nature. Coun- 
tries where long-term involmenl capital amounted to 
more than 10 per cent of export proceeds were the 
exception, and such an inflow was chiefly occasioned 
by the dcvcloiimenl of re.sourccs particularly suited 
lor c.xporls, such as oil in Iraq. 


The ilebt .'■ervire charges of the under-developed 
coiiiitries considereil in table 43 constituleil a currency 
outflow for all countries except pre-partition India (in 
i91() and 1917). In addition to factors already dis- 
ciir->-cd, afTcciing debt -service paytncnl.s in 1916 and 
1917. siiili payinents during the years 1917 to 1950 
were alTe- l. tl by two factor.s working in opposite direc- 
tion-. Service payments were -oincwhat reduced owing 
to voluiitarv foreign debt retirement thiefly alTeeting 


\\ ii'liint’lnri, Thi-; -|ii<!) aii.il\scs tin- rap,i< ily of 

iiti.lcT .ir-wlo|i. d . ,.iimrir« to <• inv.--Tnit nl'* ..f f.ir. i^-ii < .ipi- 
Inj li\ .•\apiiiniiii.’ it..' nlio of iiive tiiunl iiixiiiie pjv:iR-iits in 
rtljtioh to pro.sa receipts on current account ils rcprcscntccl t-y 
of arnf plus ^fonntion^. 
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Table 43. Foreign Exchange Receipts from Exports, Long-Term Capital Movements* 

and Investment Income, Selected Countries, 1946 to 1950 

{ Millions of local currency, except as noted ) 


Country, unit oj currency and ittm J946 


Argentina (Argentine peso): 

Export proceeds 3,918 

Long-term capital — 1,102 

Debt service — 451 

Ceylon (Ceylon rupee) : 

Export proceeds 732 

Long-term capital 19 

Debt service — 77 

Chile:'' 

Export proceeds 234 

Long-term capital 13 

Debt service 38 

Colombia:'* 

Export proceeds 201 

Long-term capitar 15 

Debt service — 4 

Costa Rica:^ 

Export proceeds 22 

Long-term capital 7 

Debt service — 2 

Cuba (Cuban peso) : 

Export proceeds 535 

Long-term capital — 15 

Debt service — 40 

Dominican Republic:'* 

Export proceeds 67 

Liing-tcrm capital 6 

Debt service — 15 

Ecuador:^ 

Export proceeds 38 

Long-term capital 8 

Debt service -^1 

Egypt (Egyptian pound): 

Export proceeds 53 

Long-term capital — 8 

Debt service — 9 

El Salvador (Salvador colon) : 

Export proceeds 63 

Long-term capital — 5 

Debt service — 2 

Ethiopia (Ethiopian dollar): 

Export proceeds 59 

Long-term capital 3 

Debt service — 1 

Cuatcmala:^ 

Export proceeds 52 

Long-term capital 1 

Debt service — 8 

Honduras:^ 

Export proceeds 32 

Long-term capital . 6 

Dcl)t service — 8 

India (rupee): 

Export proceeds 3,468^ 

Long-term capital — 338 

Debt service 13 


1947 

J943 

1949 

t9S0 

5,421 

5,463 

3,467 

• « 

-511 

- 2,052 

31 

• • 

-276 

-34 

-37 

■ « 

854 

1,006 

1,013 

1,470 

314 

12 

16 


-68 

-49 

-29 

-47 

287 

342 

265 

298 

-32 

15 

74 

2 

-57 

-73 

-52 

-59 

254 

286 

319 

394 

-23 

24 

-1 


-8 

-6 

-14 

-40 

32 

45 

47 


7 

3 

4 

• » 

- 1 

-9 

-11 

• • 

773 

724 

593 

657 

-71 

-16 

-8 

-16 

-74 

-51 

-30 

-36 

83 

82 

74 

83 

- 11 

-5 


-2 

- 18 

- 16 

-12 

-12 

42 

49 

36 

73 

2 

9 

7 

2 

- 1 

-3 

-3 

-4 

68 

133 

142 

190 

-25 

- 13 

-4 

-4" 

-5 

-3 

-9* 

- 11* 

99 

112 

140 

a • 

-7 

- 1 

- 1 

• « 

-2 

-3 

-3 

• • 

87 

84 

78 

72 

-8 

2 

9 

- 1 

-1 

-1 

-2 

-2 

66 

67 

63 

79 

-4 

3 

3 

— 

-5 

-7 



47 

54 

60 

61 

10 

10 

11 

10 

- 19 

-23 

-26 

-26 

4.735' 

4,337* 

4,260' 

5.401* 

- 2.294 

-2,361 

- 123 

-49 

54 

- 178 

- 179 

-228 
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Table 43 {continued) 


CcuiUry, unit of eitrrtney and iun i9t6 1947 1943 1949 19S0 


Iran^ (rial*): 

Export proceeds 10,294 

Long-lemi capital — 807 

Debt service — 4,716 

Iraq (Iraqi dinar) : 

Export procee<ls 26 

Long-term capital — * 

Debt service — 7 

Mexico:^ 

Export proceeds 364 

lx)ng-term capital — 3 

Debt service —42 

Peru 

Export proceeds 136 

Long-lenn capital 5 

Debt sen'ice — 18 

Philippines (Philippine peso): 

Export proceeds 162 

Long-term capital 116 

Debt service “3 


11.595 

19,007 

16.633 

• # 

-344 

-526 

-838 

0 * 

- 6,361 

- 12,689 

- 8,921 

• » 

31 

22 

29 

• 0 

6 

19 

10 


-6 

-2 

-6 

♦ • 

461 

461 

435 

534 

-63 

- 11 

-11 

-30 

-77 

-62 

-67 

-51 

156 

163 

167 

195 

-12 

12 

- 1 

-1 

- 11 

-13 

-11 

-15 

540 

654 

522 

674 

146 

77 

3 

-2 

-40 

-54 

-60 

-30 


Source: Internntionol Monetary Fund, Balance 
of Poyments Yearbook t Washington, D.C). 

• Net long term capital, both private and ofCciab 
The following amounts included in the table ore 
classified by the International Monetary Fund as 
''compensatory financing**: 

Argentina (millions of Argentine pesos), 1946, 
-773; 1947, -377; 1918, -2,071 (non contractual 
redemption of foreign debts, that is, repurchase of 
foreign direct investments by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment). 

Ceylon (millions of Ceylon rupees), 1946, +53; 
1947 ^ +329; 1948, -5; 1949, +57 r. . . changes 
in surplus gournment funds invested or deposited 
abroad and in long-term investments held by the 
Current)* Board nntl the banks**. International 
Monetary Fund. Balance of Payments Yearbook, 
1951, page I OH). 

Chile (millions of United Stales dollars), 1947, 
+ 17 (Argt nlinc 1 o;h» us^iciatcd with subh<*quent 
heavy piirrhases of food from Argentina); 1948, 
+5 < ovcnlrafl on compensation account with 
Rrozil); 1949, +1; 1950, +12 (drawings on Ex- 
porldinport Bank loan ‘Vince it was extended to 
enable Chile to maintain essential imports in the 
lave of <ie< lining reecipts from copper exports !«- 
cause of falling copper prireV*, International 
Monetary Fund, op. cit,, page IIH). 


Dominican Republic (millions of United States 
dollon), 1947, +12 (non-contractual debt retire- 
ment). 

Egypt (millions of Egyptian pounds), 19-46, —5; 
1947^ - 5 ; 1948, 1950 , -3 (changes in the 

National Bank's holdings of long-term British 
securities). 

India (millions of rupees), 1946, — and 1947, 
—10 (non-contractual repayments on loan to 
Thailand); 1949, +46 (loan to Thailand); 1946, 
_17, 1947, +106, 19-48, +80, 1949, -65 and 1950, 
— 19 (changes in foreign official holdings of rupee 
securities); 1949, +50 and 1950, +15 (changes 
in holdings of long-term British securities), 

Iraq (thousands of Iraqi dinars), 1948, +5,012, 
and 1949, +655 (net sales of foreign securities 
by tile National Bank of Iraq), 

^ Millions of United States dollars. 

Mncluding only direct investment from the 
United States. 

^ Estimated. 

* Including Suez Canal dividends, which were 
not included for earlier years. 

^ Frc partilion India. 

* India only. 

^ Fisrnl year beginning 21 March of year stated. 

* Standard rial at the rate of US$0,031 per rial. 

^ 719.000 dinars. 

^ Excluding undistributed profits. 


governmem olilipahoiis arnl oiIut types of fixed inter- 
est debts. Increased profit and dividend payments due 
foreign companies on equity investments and resulting 
from greater export volume and higher prices acted in 
the o{iposite direction. In general. Argentina, Cuba and 
Ciiatcmola liad a decrease in service i>aynient3 (table 
*13) possibly resulting from debt retirement policies 
pursued by their govcTiinient.s. \ number of countries 
(Dominican He[Mjblir. Fciiador. Egyjit, El Salvador, 


Iraq” and I’eru). made fairly steady interest payments 
suggesting that the two opposing factors neutralized 
each other. Countries such as Chile, Colombia, Hondu- 
ras, India, Iran and the Philippines made steadily in- 
creasing .service payments which were approximately 
in lino with the increase in their export proceeds. 

• The frudden drop in fiervicc pa>TncnU4 in 19*48 is not explained 
in Ir.i<j balance of payments statement but it might re>uli 
from failure to include profits which were not transferred 
abroad. 
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Table 44. Foreign Exchange Receipts from Exports, Current Invisible Earnings^ and 

Net Long-Term Capital Flow, Selected Countries, 1946 to 1950 


(Millions of local currency, except as noted) 


Courury ^ of curttncy and iiem 


1946 

294 ? 

1943 

2949 

2950 

Argentina (ArgeDtine peso) : 

Export proceeds 

3,918 

5,421 

5,463 

3,467 


Invisible earnings 


300 

271 

60 

16 

• • 

Capital flow (net) . . . . . 


-329 

-134 

19 

44 

• « 


Total 

3,889 

5,565 

5,542 

3,527 

# ft 

Ceylon (Ceylon rupee) : 

Export proceeds 


732 

854 

1,006 

1,013 

1,470 

Invisible earnings 


228 

115 

163 

187 

• • 

Capital flow (net) 


-39 

-20 

-13 

-41 

-*18 


Total 

921 

949 

1,156 

1,159 

ft ft 

ChUe:'' 

Export proceeds 


234 

287 

342 

265 

298 

Invisible earnings 


28 

28 

31 

31 

32* 

Capital flow (net) 


-11 

-7 

19 

30 

7 


Total 

252 

308 

392 

326 

337 

Colombia:^ 

Export proceeds 


201 

255 

286 

319 

394 

Invisible earnings 


19 

25 

25 

27 

43 

Capital flow (net)* 


52 

27 

18 

-3 

8 


Total 

272 

307 

329 

343 

445 

Costa Rica:* 

Export proceeds 


22 

32 

A# 

45 

47 

ft ft 

Invisible earnings 


4 

5 

4 

6 


Capital flow (net) 


4 

11 

8 

- 1 

ft ft 


Total 

30 

48 

57 

54 

ft # 

Cuba (Cuban peso) : 

Export proceeds 


535 

773 

724 

593 

657 

Invisible earnings 


33 

49 

62 

52 

60' 

Capital flow (net) 


-36 

6 

-17 

-20 

-23 


Total 

532 

828 

769 

625 

694 

Dominican Republic:^ 

Export proceeds 


67 

83 

82 

74 

83 

Invisible earnings 


6 

7 

6 

6 

7* 

Capital flow (net) 


— 15 

-5 

8 

-6 

-9 


Total 

58 

88 

86 

74 

82 

Ecuador:^ 

Export proceeds 


38 

42 

49 

36 

73 

Invisible earnings 


4 

5 

4 

9 

9' 

Capital flow (net) 


1 

-2 

2 

4 

2 


Total 

43 

45 

51 

49 

84 

Egypt (Egyptian pound) : 

Export proceeds 


53 

68 

133 

142 

190 

Invisible earnings 


48 

39 

50 

68 

• ^ 

Capital flow (net) 


2 

— 9 

-3 

— 4 

— 2 


Total 

103 

98 

180 

206 

ft « 

El Salvador (Salvador colon): 
Export proceeds 

63 

99 

112 

140 

« ft 

Invisible earnings 


6 

13 

10 

12 

• • 

Capital flow (net) 


-8 

- 10 

— 2 

— 6 

• ft 


Total 

61 

102 

120 

146 

ft ft 
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Table 44 (continued) 


C^uMry, »Ail currftiej and Utm 


Ethiopia (Ethiopian dollar): 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net) 

Total 


Guaifmula:*' 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net) 

Total 


Honduras:* 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net) 

Total 


India (rupee) : 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net) 

Total 


Iran* (rial‘) : 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net)’ 

Total 


Iraq (Iraqi dinar) : 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net) 

Total 


Mexico:* 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net) 

Total 


Pern:* 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

Capital flow (net) 

Total 

Philippines (Philippine peso): 

Export proceeds 

Invisible earnings 

('iipital flow (net) 

Total 


1946 


59 

4 

4 

67 


52 

3 

4 

59 


32 
• ^ 
6 


3,468' 

1.186 

-234 

4.420 


10,294 

450 

721 

11,465 


26 

12 

2 

40 


364 

196 

18 

578 


136 

19 

13 

168 


162 

829 

-112 

879 


1947 


87 

2 

3 

94 


66 

6 

6 

78 


47 

I 4 

9 


4,735' 

786 

63 

5,584 


11,595 

320 

646 

12,561 


31 

9 

5 

45 


461 

223 

50 

734 


156 

17 

21 

194 


540 

809 

283 

1,632 


194S 


84 

2 

1 

91 


67 

7 

6 

80 


54 

1 

9 

64 


4,337» 

160 

14 

4,511 


19,007 

340 

662 

20,009 


22 

9 

12 

43 


461 

236 

23 

720 


163 

21 

2 

186 


654 

896 

371 

1,921 


1949 


78 

2 

1 

81 


63 

6 

-7 

62 


60 

2 

10 

72 


4,260‘ 

881 

-158 

4,983 


16,633 

226 

709 

17.568 


29 

8 

10 

47 


435 

237 

8 

680 


167 

49 

5 

221 


522 

780 

373 

1,675 


I9S0 


72 

2 * 

-1 

73 


79 

-3 


61 

3 

12 

76 


5,401* 

877 

-23 

6,255 


534 

250’ 

86 

870 


195 

50* 

2 

247 


674 
24 i 


Source: Intemnlional Monetary Fund, Balance 
o/ Payments Yearbook, country tables referring to 
financing of inlcmalionnl transactions. 

‘Excluding nonmonetary gold transactions; in- 
cluding donations an<i other remittances. 

‘ Millions of United States dollars. 

* Estimated. 

* Including only direct investment from the 
United Stotes. 


* Excluding transactions connected with the cur- 
rency reform. 

' Pre-partition India. 

■ India only, excluding all transactions with 
Pakistan, 

* Fiscal year beginning 21 March of year stated. 
' Standard rial at the rate of US $0,031 per rial. 
’ Incomplete. 
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Considering how the flow of long-term capital, com- 
bined with service payments, affects the amount of 
foreign exchange available from year to year, it can 
be seen that this amount was often reduced by more 
than one-fourtli through the net outflow of capital (for 
example, Argentina, 1948; Chile, 1947; Dominican 
Republic, 1947, 1948; Honduras, 1948, 1949; India, 
1947, 1948; Iran, 1948, 1949). On the other hand, 
when the net result of capital movements was positive 
it added only in exceptional cases more than 10 per 
cent to foreign currency available from exports (table 
43). 

When fluctuations in export proceeds are analysed, 
it is evident that, expressed in national currencies, they 
showed a fairly continuous increase during the post- 
war years for a majority of countries.’^ Net capital 
movements, however, had no definite trend during these 
years, exhibiting particularly wide year-to-year fluctu- 
ations. The swings are emphasized in table 45 because 
total capital movements, both long-term and short- 
term, are presented on a net basis in table 44 and there- 
fore include negative movements within the range of 
their fluctuations.® The numerous cases of negative 
capital movements shown in table 44 illustrate how 
often an inflow of funds has changed into a net outflow 
during recent years, because of contractual obligations 
or deliberate policy on the part of under-developed 
countries to maintain amortization payments on out- 
standing debts even while capital imports were de- 
clining. 

By omitting capital outflow, and thus reducing all 
fluctuations of capital inflow to a maximum of 100 per 
cent, these can be made more nearly comparable to 
yearly changes in export proceeds (since export pro- 
ceeds are on a gross basis, their maximum swings can- 
not exceed 100 per cent).® However, even then the 
range of changes in year-to-year capital flow is con- 
sistently wider than fluctuations of export proceeds 
(table 45) . 

Of the seventy-one individual year-to-year fluctua- 
tions examined (relating to nineteen countries), capital 
inflow reduced fluctuations of export proceeds in only 
twenty-seven instances. In twenty-two of the twenty- 
seven instances, however, capital movements achieved 
the stabilizing effect by “negative” action, that is, by 
reducing the amplitude of increases in export proceeds 
by means of a capital outflow. This may be described 
as a stabilizing effect of capital movements in an un- 
favourable direction at an inauspicious lime. Only in 
Argentina, Chile, Ecuador and the Philippines did 
foreign lending partly offset the sharp decline in for- 
eign currency receipts from exports in 1949 by pro- 
viding a larger amount of capital during that year. 

• * values were expressed in United States dollars, 

instead of domestic currencies (often devalued), the economic 
1919 in a number of countries would be more evident. 

These oUo account for the occurrence of ducluations of 
over 1 00 per cent since a shift from a negative figure to a posi- 
tive figure will yield such o result. 


This also happened in Iraq in 1948. The total amount 
of foreign exchange available from exports, invisi- 
ble earnings and capital inflow combined fell by 17, 
4 and 13 per cent in 1949 (as compared with 19-18) 
for Chile, Ecuador and the Philippines, while export 
proceeds alone for these three countries during the 
same period had declined by 22, 26 and 20 per cent, 
respectively (table 45). In the case of Iraq in 1948, 
the fluctuation of capital inflow and export proceeds 
combined was 4 per cent, while it was 29 per cent for 
export proceeds alone. 

The general experience in post-war years shows, 
therefore, that capital inflow fluctuated more widely 
than export proceeds and mostly in the same direction 
as export proceeds, thus aggravating tlie fluctuations 
of the latter. The data also suggest that in the post-war 
years, as during the 1927 to 1938 period, capital was 
usually attracted to under-developed countries at a 
time when their export prices were rising; any reversal 
of the upward trend led to a sharp decline in capital 
imports. During these years, as stated previously, there 
was often a net capital outflow because of continuous 
contractual pajTnent obligations of under-developed 
countries (see data for 1949 and 1950. table 44), and, 
in consequence, capital movements failed to have a 
stabilizing effect on fluctuations of foreign currency 
holdings resulting from changing export proceeds. 

Earnings on current invisible account during the 
post-war period grew in importance, both absolutely 
and in relation to export proceeds, as compared with 
the period 1927 to 1938. In Latin American countries 
particularly, receipts from tourist trade and transpor- 
tation increased. In general, during the years 1946 to 
1950, invisible earnings were equivalent to between 
8 per cent and 15 per cent of export proceeds. For 
Mexico, Egypt and the Philippines, however, they 
reached much higher proportions. Mexico’s tourist re- 
ceipts were equivalent to api)roximately 40 per cent 
of export proceeds; Egypt’s earnings from Suez Canal 
fees more than doubled because of increased traffic. 
Large Philippine receipts on current invisible account 
reflected various United States grants, a non-recurrent 
item. 

Of the nineteen countries studied, earnings on invisi- 
ble account were fairly stable from year to year for 
seven, the average amplitude of year-to-year fluctua- 
tions being slightly less than that of export proceeds. 

For the other countries, the swings were, on an average, 
wider than those of export proceeds, but smaller than 
those observed for capital movements. Witli few excep- 
tions.*® fluctuations in receipts on invisible account 
coincided with movements of export proceeds. 

Fluctuations in total foreign exchange receipts from 
all three sources investigated were smaller tlian those 


*See appendix B. 

” Where exceptions occurred, they were due to polhicol fac- 
tors particularly affcctinfi tourist traffic and tran<|>oriation. 
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in export proceeds alone in thirty out of seventy- 
one year-to-year observations (table 45). As in tlie 
case of capital movements, the amplitude of fluctua- 
tions in export proceeds was usually moderated in the 
upswing by oulllows of capital, or a decline in capital 


inflow and earnings on invisible account combined. 
Only Argentina, Chile, Ecuador and the Philippines in 
1919, and Ecuador and Iraq in 1948, provide instances 
of a moderating effect of earnings on invisible account 
at a time of lower export proceeds. 


Table 45. Vear-lo-Ycar Fluctuations in Export Proceeds, Net Capital Flow and Total Foreign Exchange 

Receipts,* Selected Countries, 1946 to 1950 

(Average percentage fluctuation per year'") 




CoUAlry a/iJ if*'*) 


Argentina: 

1917 28 59 30 

1948 ) 124 -1 

1949 - 46 77 -36 

Ceylon : 

1947 14 49 3 

1948 15 35 18 

1949 1 -68 2 

1950 31 56 

Chile: 

1947 18 36 18 

1948 16 137 21 

1949 - 22 37 - 17 

1950 11 -77 4 

Colombia: 

1947 21 - 48 11 

1948 11 -33 7 

1949 10 - 116 4 

1950 19 137 23 

Costa liica: 

1947 31 — 25 

1948 29 -27 10 

1949 4 - 112 - 5 


Lfuntfy unJ pftu/J 

Export 

p*o<€tdt 

Copilot 

tn/iou 

(/ui) 

T‘'tot 

fichangt 

LI Salvador: 

1947 

36 

-20 

40 

1948 

11 

80 

16 

19-49 

20 

-67 

18 

Ethiofua: 

1947 

34 

-25 

29 

1948 

- 1 

-68 

-3 

19 49 

- 11 

— 

-11 

1950 

-8 

-200 

- 10 

Guatemala: 

1947 

21 

33 

24 

19-48 

1 


3 

1949 

-6 

- 186 

-23 

1950 

20 

60 

♦ • 

Honduras: 

19-47 

32 

33 

9 » 

19-48 

13 

— 

4 • 

1949 

10 

10 

11 

1950 

2 

17 

5 

India: 

1947 

27 

119 

21 

1948 

-8 

-78 

- 19 

1949 

-2 

109 

9 

1950 

21 

85 

20 

Iran 


Cuba: 

1947 28 117 36 

19-48 -6 - 135 - 7 

1949 - 18 - 15 - 19 

1950 10 - 13 10 

Dominican 

llepublic: 

1947 22 67 34 

1948 — 162 -2 

1949 - 14 - 175 - 14 

1950 12 -33 10 

Enuulor: 

1947 9 - 300 4 

19)8 14 200 12 

1949 - 26 50 -4 

19.50 51 - 50 42 

Cgypi : 

1947 22 - 122 -5 

1940 67 16 

1919 6 -25 13 

1950 25 50 


1947 11 - 10 9 

1948 39 2 37 

1949 - 12 7 - 12 

Iraq : 

1947 16 60 11 

1948 -29 58 -4 

1949 24 - 17 9 

.4/rji<o; 

1947 21 64 21 

1940 — -54 -2 

1949 -6 -65 -6 

1950 18 91 22 

Peru: 

1947 13 38 13 

1948 4 -90 -4 

1949 2 60 16 

1950 1 4 -60 11 

Philippines: 

1947 70 140 46 

1948 17 24 - 15 

1949 - 20 1 _ 13 

19.50 13 -35 


Soiure: liilrnmtinim) Monctnry Fiimi. Unlancc of Payments 
Yeiirhtioh. 

Ifi' lilUilig rxi>ort iirocfcJs, invisible carnin^x on ciirr<-iil qc- 


rnuiit untl ml lajiital inltow; i-trliidinR foreiKn cx< hnngc corn- 
from niom-lnry un<l non monctoo’ gold transnctiuiis. 

*’ I’crrcnJogc clianRc from nrucedinR year. 

' FLictil yror l>rgiiining 21 RJorrh of year stated. 
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Aj)f)eiKlix A 

Source's of Statistical Data 


The principal sources utilized in respect ol the 
eighteen selected primary commodities are listed helow. 
Import unit values were <>l>tuine<! in each case from the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. f«ul)li‘-lied by 
the United States neparliTient of (^oininerie I V. a-liinjr- 
ton, D. C.)- Information regarding market |)rices was 
secured from the following: the Sauerbeck-Statist in- 
dex of wholesale prices, published in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society I London); United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale [)rices; 
Commodity Markets. 1037, publi>hed by H. Hertz and 
Company (New York) ; and special publications relat- 
ing to particular commodities. The principal source' 
for statistics on |)roduction and exports were the sta- 
tistical yearbooks of the International Institute of 
Agriculture (Rome); the statistical yearbooks an<l 
other publications of the Food and \gricullure Organi- 
zation of the United Nations (Rome); the League of 
Nations statistical yearbooks: statistical yearbooks 
published liy the Statistical OITicc of the United Na- 
tions (New York) ; United States Department of Com- 
merce, Report .Vo. FT 110 and Foreign Commerce and 
Natdgation of the United States (Washington, D. C.). 
as well as special publications relating to j)orticular 
commodities. Additional sources for certain specific 
commodities arc listed below. 

Coffee: V. D. W ickizer, If’orld Coffee Economy 
(Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia, 19-t3) ; International Institute of Agriculture, 
IForld’s Coffee (Rome, 1917); Pan American Coffee 
Bureau, Coffee Statistics (New York) ; and Common- 
wealth Economic Committee, Plantation Crops, lOfS 
(London) . 


Copper: United States Department of the Interior, 
.Minerals Yearbook, 1950 (Washington. D.C.) and 
Mineral Resources of the United States (yearbook). 

Colton: International Colton Advi.sory- Committee 
(Washington. D. C.) ; United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Statistics on Cotton and Related 
Data (Washington. D.C,, 1951). 

Jute: Indian Jute Mills Association, .-innual Report 
( Calcutta) . 

Petroleum: World Oil (Gulf Publishing Company, 
Houston. Texas), 15 July 1950; Petroleum Data Book, 
191B (Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Rubber: International Rubber Study Group, Rubber 
Statistical Bulletin (London) ; K. E. Knorr, World Rub- 
ber and Its Regulation (Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford I'liiversily, California. 1915); Commodity Re- 
search Bureau. Commodity Yearbook (New York). 

Silk: International Institute of Agriculture, La Seri- 
culture dans le mondc (Rome). 

Sodium nitrate: Chile, Direccion General de Esta- 
dislica, Esladistica Chilcna (Santiago). 

Sugar: International Bank for Reconstruction and 
DeveIoi)ment, Sugar: A Brief Revietv of Trends in Pro- 
duction, Trade and Consumption (Washington, D. C.) ; 
Cuba. Anuario .dzucarero (Havana, 1950). 

Tea: International Tea Committee. Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics (London). 

Tin: International Tin Study Group, Statistical Year- 
book. 1949 (The Hague). 


Nppendix 13 

Method of Measuring Fluctuations 


Because of difficulties inherent in llio u^e of the con* 
vcnlional method of com|mling percentage irHTeQ>cNs 
which measures u rise as a percentage of the lower 
starting point, it was considered desirable to adopt a 
different method of measurement for the purposes of 
the present study. In this report, a rise was nicj-iired 
as a percentage of the lemiinal high point, rather than 
of the lower starling point, of an increase. Thu<. a rise 
from 100 to 150 was not considered an increase of 
50 per cent, that is, 50 in relation to 100, but as an 


increase of per rent, tliot is, 50 in relation to 150.^ 
The conventional method of measuring decreases was 
retained, that is, the decline was measured as a percent* 
age of the liigher starting point. 

The reasons for the change from the conventional 
method of measurement may be summarized briefly as 
follows. 

*This mcllmd was not employed in the earlier mimeographed 
Tersion of the report, und the compulations in the two reports 
ore therefore not con»pQfal»le. 
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Chilean Copper: Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Retained Export Proceeds, 1928 to 1948 


Appendix C. Fluctuations in retained proceeds 
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The conventional measure resulted in asymmetry in 
comparisons of tlie degree of rise with the degree of 
decline. While prices, quantities and proceeds could 
not fall by more than 100 per cent, they could rise 
witliout definite upper limit. Thus, if a very sharp rise 
occurred, the conventional measure of average fluctua- 
tion would be seriously distorted. Such wide fluctua- 
tions did, in fact, occur iri the cose of specific imports 
of subvarieties of primary commodilies from particular 
exporting countries to the United States. W ilh the re- 
vised measure used in this study, this difficulty is elimi- 
nated, .since a rise as well as a drop has the identical 
upper limit of 100 per cent.* VC'ithout the revised meas- 
ure, this difficulty would have to he overcome by the 
omission of figures for exceptional years or hy the use 
of more complicated measurements ha.^ed on logarith- 
mic scales. 

There is an important economic aspect in favour of 
the revi.sed measure. This .study, in accordance with the 
resolution of the Economic and Social Council from 
which it originated, deals with “fluctuations . Idle 
this term is neutral and may apply cither to upward 
or to downward fluctuations, there is no doubt that the 
serious prohlein from the point of view of under- 
developed countries resides in downward fluctuations, 
that is, declines in prices.^ It may be considered that 
the measure used in this study treats all fluctuations as 
declines, though not necessarily in chronological order. 
A fall in prices over a period — from year 0 to year 1 


— is treated as a normal fall ; hence the measure agrees 
with the conventional measure. A rise in prices from 
year 0 to year 1 is treated and measured as a shortfall 
in price in the previous year 0, relative to the higher 
terminal year 1. Thus, in a sense, a rise in prices is 
treated as a jirevious shortfall in price and measured 
as a reverse fall. This measure has also the advantage 
of treating the higher point reached in any compari.son 
as the standard and of relating the measurements of 
other prices to this standard. 

The revised measure has the advantage of simplicity, 
since it avoids complicated logarithmic scales or the 
relation of changes to hypothetical average figures. 
Furthermore, increases are easily converted into the 
conventional measure.^ 

A further drawback of the conventional measure is 
that average fluctuations obtained by this means depend 
largely on the sequence and timing of increases and 
decreases. Thus, if for commodity A the price (or vol- 
ume or proceeds) falls from 10 to 5, and then gradually 
rises again from 5 to 6, from 6 to 7, and so back to 10, 
the average degree of fluctuation based on the conven- 
tional measure is considerably less than for commodity 
B. which first rises from 5 to 10 and then gradually 
drops from 10 to 9, from 9 to 8, and so back to 5. Yet 
the two commodities may be considered subject to ex- 
actly tile same degree of fluctuation. The revised meas- 
ure gives the same result for these two cases; the con- 
ventional measure does not. 
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Fluctuations in Retained Proceeds from Exports of Chilean Copper 


In the case of under-developed countries, there is 
often an important distinction between the amount of 
foreign exchange earned hy exporting commodilies 
produced in ihc country and the amount retained within 
the country; fluctuations In the amount retained do not 
necessarily correspond, in degree or in direction, to 
the fluctuations in actual foreign exchange earnings. 
This distinction i.s vital, hut trade statistics do not dis- 
tinguish between foreign exchange earning.s that are 
retained and those that are not. 

Figures concerning retained receipts in the case of 
Chilean copper for wliidi data were published in the 

•The upper limit of 100 per cent applies to qiinntilies wliich 
eonnot have a ne(;ative value, such a.s prices, volume, proceeds 
and Rross capital movements. Net capital inflow ran l)e iieRative. 
lioviever. if outflow exceeds inflow. In the part of chapter 6 
whii h deul.s with enpilal inovciiicnls, the measure u-sed for lluctu- 
nti»n in net ■ npilol inflow • nn ext red 100 per cent. 1 or instance, 
n (nil from 100 to —00 is loiisiderciJ a dcriine of 150 per cent, 
and a rise from —50 to -plOO ia considered a rise of 150 per cent 

‘Price increa.ses are potentially hrneficial, though they would 
he more useful if they were conlinuou.s and steady. 

‘Conversion can he accomplished simply hy convcrlinR X into 


Economic Survey of Ijitin America, 1949^ are con- 
tained in the table opposite. Columns 7 to 12 of the table 
show average percentage fluctuation per year in copper 
output, in United States market prices per pound, and 
in total dollar export proceeds (retained or otherwise) . 
In columns 10 and II are shown the fluctuations in 
foreign exchange retained, in terms of cents per pound, 
and total dollar proceed.s. and the percentage which 
retained foreign exchange represents in relation to 
total foreign exchange earned. 

The iicrretilagc of foreign exchange retained by 
Chile, in taxes and in other foreign cxcliangc paid hy 

fOO-Y' percentage increase m prices on the con- 

ventional formula, and Y is the revised measure, which relates 
the increase to the higher terminal point reached. Conversely, 

the new measure. Y. equalwiM^, (i is ohvious that however 

lorpc X is Y ran never be more than 100, and ihii5 a rise on 
l!ie new measure can never be more than 100 per cent, if 
parameters surh as prire.s, volume and prrx'crds, which rorinol 
Iwromc negative, arc conhidrrecl. No conversion is needed for 
declines. 

* United Nations publicatinn: 19S1.II.C.1. 
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Appendix C. Fluctuations in retained proceeds 


copper companies, as well as domestically incurred 
production costs, has increased fairly steadily during 
the period covered (1928 to 1948), from less than one- 
quarter in the nineteen-twenties to over one-half more 
recently. Furthermore, comparison of column 8 with 
column 10 and of column 9 with column 11 shows that 
year-to-year fluctuations in retained export proceeds, 
whether measured in price per pound of copper ex- 
ported or in total dollar amounts retained, were less 
than in the total amount earned. Thus, fluctuations in 
retained exchange were 14.8 per cent on the average, 
measured in cents per pound, compared with an aver- 
age fluctuation of 16.6 per cent in copper prices on the 
United Slates market; fluctuations in total retained 
earnings amounted to 27.7 per cent, compared with 
34.9 per cent for total earnings. 


The table shows significant differences between fluc- 
tuations in total proceeds retained and total earned 
from copper exports. Total retained earnings during 
three depression years (1929 to 1931) fell less than 
total earnings (c/. columns 9 and 11). Similarly, the 
decline from 1937 to 1938 in total earnings was almost 
wholly offset by an increase in the rate of retention; 
this also occurred between 1945 and 1946. Between 
1944 and 1945, however, retained earnings fell more 
than total earnings. 

Thus, on the whole, retained earnings were more 
stable than total earnings, though they varied more than 
either prices or quantities considered separately. In 
the absence of further study, it is not possible to say 
whether fluctuations in retained earnings are generally 
less than in total foreign exchange proceeds. 
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Appendix D 


Supplementary Tables 


Table I. 


Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Import Unit Values and Proceeds of Specific Items Exported to 

the United States 


(Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


VnU Tdlue 


Pr6ettd$ 




Cotann (4) Column ($) 


Exporting c*'Untfy 
4^ commodity 


Period 

eoicrtd 

(U 


Afghanistan: 

Fur, Persian lamb and caracul . . 


1935 to 1949 


Algeria: 

Iron ore 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: 

Gum arable 

Angola: 

Coflee, raw 

Argentina: 

Beef, canned 

Bones, crude 

Casein or lactarene 

Cheese, Komano 

Fur, lamb and sheep (not 

dressed) 

Meal extract 

Pears 

Sausage casings 

Tankage 

Tunning extract, quebrutho . . . • 

Wool (greasy basis) 

Wool, carpel (greasy basis) 

Wool, worsted 

Belgian Congo: 

Coflec 

Oil. palm-kemel 

Tin, bars, blocks, pigs 

Bolivia: 

Antimony ore 

Copper in concentrates 

Leail ore 

Tin ore 


1922 to 1949 


1922 to 1949 


1932 to 1949 


1934 to 1949 

1928 to 1949 
1922 to 1949 

1934 to 1949 

1939 to 1949 

1929 to 1949 

1935 to 1949 
1927 to 1949 
1931 to 1949 
1922 to 1949 

1930 to 1949 
1930 to 1949 

1936 to 1949 


1938 to 1949 
1922 to 1949 
1933 to 1949 


1926 to 1949 
1936 i.. 1949 
1936 to 1939 
1922 to 1949 


Brazil: 

Beef, canned 

Brazil-nuts (shelled) 

Brazil-nuts (un«hellf-d) 

(^iroa or cocoa beans 

Cofle.- 

Iron ore 

Mangiiin-'e or«- 

Oil. oiti( ■ir;i 

tti!->eeds, Bidia-'U 

Oil 'I'l-ijs, castor lieuns 

( )i! <-e<ls. Tiiciiin 

'^kiii'-, goat ami kid 

Mxiu', hair slieep an<l cabreltu . - 

liipiocii 

Vep'-table u.ix, (hiriiaiiba 


193410 19-49 
1930 to 1919 
1930 to 1949 
1922 to 1919 
1922 to 1949 
192310 1919 
1934 to 1919 
1936 to 1919 

1936 to 1919 
1922 to 1919 
1939 to 19-19 
1922 to 1919 
1942 to 1949 

1937 to 1919 
1927 to 1949 


19 J 9 * 

(V 

1949 ^ 

( 4 ) 

1949 ^ 

( S ) 

to to 

cciumn ( 2 ) column ( 3 ) 

( 4 ) ( 7 ) 

• • • 

14.7 

• • • 

68.6 


4.7 

12.0 

12.4 

52.3 

51.8 

4.4 

4.2 

19.1 

15.1 

26.0 

25.4 

1.4 

1.7 

13.9 

19.0 

48.0 

61.0 

3.5 

3.2 

8.8 

9.9 

24.5 

38.2 

2.8 

3.9 

10.3 

14.3 

30.4 

30.3 

3.0 

2.1 

27.1 

27.7 

54.5 

47.7 

2.0 

1.7 

8.1 

13.0 

59.3 

61.7 

7.3 

4.7 


23.6 

• ■ • 

59.7 

« • « 

2.5 

14.2 

16.7 

52.8 

51.8 

3.7 

3.1 

11.5 

16.3 

58.3 

53.3 

5.1 

3.3 

18.4 

18.0 

25.5 

23.3 

1.4 

1.3 

19.2 

21.2 

50.6 

48.3 

2.6 

2.3 

13.3 

12.0 

20.8 

22.8 

1.6 

1.9 

23.7 

19.1 

76.1 

64.2 

3.2 

3.4 

20.3 

23.8 

49.5 

57.3 

2.4 

2.8 

• • • 

14.1 

9 4 4 

56.0 


4.0 


34.0 

4 4 % 

42.9 

4 4 4 

1.3 

13.2 

15.3 

24.0 

25.5 

1.8 

1.7 

17.1 

13.7 

40.5 

45.1 

2.4 

3.3 

22.5 

19.4 

60.5 

53.7 

2.7 

2.8 

A 4 4 

9.4 

4 4 4 

61.2 

• « • 

6.5 

4 0 0 

17.8 

4 4 4 

65.7 

» « • 

3.7 

33.7 

38.2 

80.8 

62.3 

2.4 

1.6 

14.6 

12.1 

52.0 

‘ t - 1.3 

3.6 

3.7 

20.3 

18.4 

17.7 

27.1 

0.9 

1.5 

27.0 

25.7 

19.3 

30.8 

0.7 

1.2 

20.4 

21.4 

23.0 

27.2 

1.1 

1.3 

15.8 

15.3 

11.7 

15.5 

0.7 

1.0 

36.6 

27.5 

59.7 

56.7 

1.6 

2.1 

7.0 

8.0 

52.4 

37.6 

7.5 

4.7 

12.0 

16.7 

35.0 

42.1 

2.9 

2.5 

27.1 

17.8 

66.4 

51.7 

2.5 

2.9 

17.8 

18.8 

42.2 

34.4 

2.4 

1.8 

4 4 4 

24.3 

♦ ^ 4 

44.9 

4 4 9 

1.8 

18.4 

19.5 

23.8 

23.2 

1.3 

1.2 

• 4 % 

23.1 

9 4 4 

34.0 

♦ 44 

1.5 

• 4 4 

16.2 

• • 4 

57.3 

4 9 4 

3.5 

18.3 

18.1 

18.4 

20.9 

1.0 

1.2 
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Appendix D. Supplementary tablet 


Table I {continued) 


Expf>rtin^ country 

Ond commodiij 



Unit toiue 

Ffoctedf 

Roiio 

Period 

i9S9* 

1949^ 

1939^ 

1949^ 

Column (4) Column (S) 
to to 

covered 

<v 

(2) 

(V 

(4) 

(S) 

column (t) (3) 

(6) (7) 


British East Africa: 

Pyrethrum 1935 to 1949 

Sisul and lienequen 1922 to 1949 

Skins, goat and kid 1922 to 1949 

British Honduras: 

Logs, mahogany 1922 to 1949 

Bulgaria: 

Tobacco, cigarette leaf 1923 to 1949 

Canal Zone: 

Bananas 1938 to 1949 

Ceylon : 

Rubber, crudf 1934 to 1949 

Tea 1922 to 1949 

ChUe: 

Copper in concentrates 1922 to 1949 

Copper, refined 1922 to 1949 

Iron ore 1922 to 1949 

Lead ore - . . 1936 to 1949 

China: 

Bristles, sorted aiul Imnched .... 1922 to 1949 

Egg yolk, dried 1929 to 1949 

Feathers 1934 to 1949 

Feathers, bed 1929 to 1949 

Fur, weasel (not dressed) 1928 to 1949 

Oil, tung 1922 to 1949 

Skins, goat and kid 1923 to 1949 

Tea . . 192210 1949 

Tin, bars, blocks* pigs 1922 to 1949 

Wool, carpet (greasy basis) .... 1930 to 1949 

Wool, carpet (washed) 1934 to 1949 

Colombia: 

Bananas 1922 to 1949 

Coffee 1922 to 1949 

Petroleum, crude 1926 to 1949 

Platinum 1937 to 1949 

Costa Rica: 

Bananas 1922 to 1949 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 1922 to 1949 

Coffee 1922 to 1949 

Fibre, manila 1944 to 1949 

Cuba: 

Bananas 1922 to 1949 

Copper in concentrates 1922 to 1949 

Manganese ore 1937 to 1949 

Molasses, not for human 

consumption 1934 to 1949 

Pineapples, crated 1934 to 1949 

Pineapples, prepared 1924 to 1949 

Sisal and henequen 1922 to 1949 

Sugar, cane (96^) 1922 to 1949 

Sugar, cane (97" ) 1936 to 1949 

Sugar, cane (100^) 1934 to 1949 

Tobacco filler, stemmed 1922 to 1949 

Tobacco filler, unstemroed 1922 to 1949 

Tobacco scrap 1922 to 1949 

Tobacco wrapper 1922 to 1949 

Tomatoes 1924 to 1949 


29.1 

16.9 

45.7 

56.9 

1.6 

3.4 

17.8 

16.7 

40.9 

42.5 

2.3 

2.5 

17.7 

16.9 

34.3 

35.9 

1.9 

2.1 

5.8 

6.6 

50.8 

39.9 

8.8 

6.0 

18.7 

13.3 

58.1 

60.5 

3.1 

4.5 

. . . 

19.7 


41.8 

« • « 

2.1 

26.1 

23.3 

33.3 

32.6 

1.3 

1.4 

10.7 

10.3 

13.4 

17.5 

1.3 

1.7 

11.1 

13.5 

66.5 

56.0 

5.8 

4.1 

17.9 

14.7 

40.9 

33.3 

2.3 

2.3 

12.8 

14.9 

45.8 

36.4 

3.6 

2.4 

. . . 

23.9 

* • . 

54.2 


2.3 

13.0 

17.4 

23.7 

22.2 

1.8 

1.3 

20.5 

19.6 

35.8 

42.2 

1.8 

2.2 

25.1 

19.6 

51.1 

42.3 

2.0 

2.2 

18.2 

24.8 

47.3 

41.2 

2.6 

1.7 

22.6 

22.6 

35.2 

40.2 

1.6 

1.8 

18.9 

18.2 

26.7 

31.1 

1.4 

1.7 

17.8 

18.5 

33.8 

35.3 

1.9 

1.9 

12.3 

19.2 

22.5 

25.9 

1.8 

1.3 

19.4 

16.6 

66.6 

58.2 

3.4 

3.5 

22.4 

19.9 

57.8 

55.2 

2.6 

2.8 

26.0 

20.1 

69.2 

66.3 

2.7 

3.3 

5.4 

5.7 

18.9 

23.4 

3.5 

4.1 

9.4 

11.4 

12.1 

13.0 

1.3 

1.1 

19.5 

16.8 

34.7 

32.3 

1.8 

1.9 

14.3 

13.7 

31.2 

24.2 

2.2 

1.8 

5.2 

5.6 

17.2 

21.4 

3.3 

3.8 

17.4 

17.3 

39.4 

37.7 

2.3 

2.2 

10.9 

11.5 

31.8 

34.4 

2.9 

3.0 

. . . 

14.9 


53.1 

• • • 

3.6 

6.9 

8.4 

22.2 

24.6 

3.2 

2.9 

15.7 

12.8 

34.7 

29.0 

2.2 

2.3 


10.1 

♦ • t 

38.6 


3.8 

18.2 

22.5 

33.0 

41.6 

1.8 

1.8 

0.8 

6.1 

16.8 

24.7 

21.0 

4.0 

24.0 

18.9 

45.2 

41.1 

1.9 

2.2 

17.5 

18.8 

40.6 

44.4 

2.3 

2.4 

21.5 

17.5 

20.1 

24.3 

0.9 

1.4 

11.5 

12.6 

15.5 

29.1 

1.3 

2.3 

16.2 

13.4 

10.3 

11.6 

0.6 

0.9 

6.5 

8.0 

14.5 

16.1 

2.2 

2.0 

7.6 

10.5 

13.5 

17.4 

1.8 

1.7 

8.5 

10.9 

11.1 

16.4 

1.3 

1.5 

m A 

11.1 

11.5 

18.6 

20.4 

1.7 

1.8 

8.3 

10.2 

19.8 

24.5 

2.4 

2.4 
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Table I (continued) 


Unit 9ctut 


PfOC4<d$ 


Ratio 


Cctumm (4) ColtkfUA (S) 

1939^ 1949^ 1939* i949^ to to 

Etporti^g coufittj cootTod <olunn (1) column (3) 

anJ commodity (1) (2) fS) (4) ($) (4) (?) 


Dominican Republic: 

Bananas 

Chocolate 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

Coffee, raw 

Coffee, roasted 

Corn 

Nfo!asses« not for human 

consumption 

Sugar, cane (96^) 

Ecuador: 

Bananas 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

Coffee 

Egypt: 

Colton, raw (long staple) 

El Salvador: 

Coffee 

Ethiopia: 

Skins, goat and kid 

French Oceania: 

Chrome ore 

French ff'est A/rica: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

Gold Coast: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

Log**, mahogany 

Manganese ore 

Manganese ore (battery grade) . . 

Greece: 

Sponges 

Tobacco, cigarette leaf 

Greenland: 

Cryolite 

Guatemala: 

Bananas 

Chicle, crude 

Coffee 

Fibre, inanila 

Haiti: 

Baiianod 

Coffee 

Sisal and henequen 

Honduras: 

Bananas 

Coffee 

hibre, manilu 

India: 

Cotton, raw (short staple) 

Gum, kadayu 

Jute bagging 

Jute burlaps 

Jute, not manufactured 

Lac. crude, seed 

Leather, goal, rough-tunned . . . 


1922 lo 1949 

20.3 

15.2 

1943 lo 1949 

% 1 ♦ 

38.3 

1922 lo 1949 

20.5 

22.5 

1922 lo 1949 

12.6 

13.9 

1936 to 1949 

« • « 

13.1 

1922 to 1949 

16.1 

18.1 

1934 to 1949 

16.8 

24.0 

1934 to 1949 

23.6 

21.7 

193210 1949 

13.6 

13.3 

1922 lo 1949 

14.6 

16.6 

1922 lo 1949 

16.6 

17.6 

1922 to 1949 

15.3 

15.2 

1922 to 1949 

21.8 

19.4 

1929 to 1949 

24.5 

22.6 

1922 lo 1949 

34.7 

27.7 

1926 10 1949 

26.1 

27.8 

1930 to 1949 

26.3 

23.1 

1922 to 1949 

17.9 

15.7 

193410 1949 

21.2 

17.9 

1940 to 1949 


21.4 

1922 to 1949 

42.8 

40.8 

1922 lo 1949 

15.7 

14.5 

1924 lo 1949 

6.0 

7.6 

1922 to 1949 

7.8 

7.0 

1935 to 1949 

22.1 

17.0 

1922 to 1949 

12.1 

13.3 

1944 to 1949 

0 4 4 

13.9 

1930 to 1949 

14.0 

12.5 

1922 to 1949 

15.3 

15.6 

192710 1919 

16.4 

15.4 

1922 to 1949 

5.5 

7.0 

1922 to 1949 

17.4 

17.7 

1944 to 1949 

• 4 ♦ 

14.4 

192210 1949 

12.4 

13.8 

1929 to 1949 

16.6 

14.4 

1934 to 1949 

11.2 

18 5 

1922 to 1949 

13.4 

18.8 

192210 1919 

15.1 

1.5.8 

1930 to 1919 

23.9 

22 6 

1934 to 1919 

15.2 

14.6 


68.2 

51.2 

3.4 

3.4 

0^0 

49.8 


1.3 

23.4 

26.6 

1.1 

1.2 

29.1 

29.7 

2.3 

2.1 

0 o 0 

44.2 

4 4 4 

3.4 

33.7 

35.2 

2.1 

1.9 

18.8 

30.2 

1.1 

1.3 

63.0 

57.5 

2.7 

2.6 

39.3 

42.6 

2.9 

3.2 

25.7 

25.4 

1.8 

1.5 

59.9 

49.9 

3.6 

2.8 

33.3 

35.0 

2.2 

2.3 

32.3 

26.2 

1.5 

1.4 

55.5 

48.9 

2.3 

2.2 

48.4 

46.2 

1.4 

1.7 

48.5 

49.3 

1.9 

1.8 

35.5 

38.0 

1.3 

1.6 

39.1 

36.7 

2.2 

2.3 

39.8 

34.4 

1.9 

1.9 


21.2 

9 4 ♦ 

1.0 

26.9 

28.3 

0.6 

0.7 

28.1 

35.2 

1.8 

2.4 

23.9 

36.0 

4.0 

4.7 

16.9 

21.0 

2.2 

3.0 

39.1 

32.4 

1.8 

1.9 

23.1 

20.1 

1.9 

1.5 


40.3 

i » « 

2.9 

50.0 

42.6 

3.6 

3.4 

52.1 

43.6 

3.4 

2.8 

35.9 

32.2 

2.2 

2.1 

15.1 

17.3 

2.7 

25 

42.8 

36.9 

2.5 

2.1 

4 4^ 

34.8 

. . . 

2.4 

30.8 

29.4 

2.5 

2.1 

29.6 

24.9 

1.8 

1 7 

15.3 

34.3 

1.4 

I 9 

19.3 

19.8 

14 

1.1 

28.2 

28.5 

1.9 

1 8 

28.5 

29.3 

1.2 

1 3 

40.4 

36.9 

2.7 

2.5 
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Table I {continued) 




Unit eolut 

Ptocecdj 

Roiio 

Exporting couruty 
arui commodity 

Period 
core ted 
(1) 

1949^ 

(V (3) 

1939* i949^ 

( 4 ) (S) 

Co/ujnn ( 4 ) Column ($) 
to to 

column (2) column (3) 
(4) (7) 


India (continued): 


Leather, upper, reptilian and 

sharkskin 

1931 to 1949 


31.4 

♦ # 4 

49.7 

♦ 4 4 

1.6 

Manganese ore 

1934 to 1949 

8.0 

13.0 

60.6 

47.5 

7.6 

3.7 

Mica, manufactured^ splittings.. 

1934 to 1949 

9.4 

17.2 

45.6 

42.5 

4.9 

2.5 

Nuts, cashew 

1930 to 1949 

ll.l 

12.1 

21.6 

18.6 

1.9 

1.5 

Pepper, black 

1922 to 1949 

23.9 

27.4 

53.2 

52.8 

2.2 

1.9 

Psyllium seed 

1933 to 1949 

22.4 

22.3 

45.5 

43.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Shellac, unbleaclunl 

1933 to 1949 

19.6 

23.6 

36.3 

33.2 

1.9 

1.4 

Skins, goat and kid 

1922 to 1949 

15.9 

17.5 

24.2 

25.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Tea 

1922 to 1949 

15.1 

13.5 

16.7 

15.8 

1.1 

1.2 

Wool, carpel (washed) 

1934 to 1949 

15.5 

15.7 

66.2 

57.3 

4.2 

3.6 

Indonesia: 

Copra 

1922 to 1949 

23.6 

26.0 

59.0 

58.0 

2.5 

2.2 

Oil. palm-kernel 

1922 to 1949 

17.6 

19.2 

29.6 

36.6 

1.7 

1.9 

Pepper, black 

1922 to 1949 

21.4 

20.7 

29.1 

31.0 

1.4 

1.5 

Pepper, while 

1922 to 1949 

24.4 

22.0 

29.1 

29.2 

1.2 

1.3 

Rubber, crude 

1934 to 1949 

25.5 

22.0 

38.7 

38.2 

1.5 

1.7 

Tea 

1922 to 1949 

16.9 

17.1 

21.3 

24.5 

1.3 

1.4 

Tobacco wrapper 

1932 to 1949 


17.2 

9 0 0 

23.3 

0 9 0 

1.4 

Iran ; 

Cum, tragacanth 

1922 to 1949 

22.1 

20.3 

44.3 

41.7 

2.0 

2.1 

Nuts, pistachio (unshelled) 

1924 to 1949 

13.9 

11.9 

47.4 

59.9 

3.4 

5.0 

Rugs, woollen 

1930 to 1949 

20.4 

17.4 

30.5 

28.3 

1.5 

1.6 

Iraq: 

Dates 

1934 to 1949 

9.9 

12.2 

15.3 

15.9 

1.5 

1.3 

Wool, carpet (washed) 

1936 to 1949 

. . • 

14.9 

0 0 0 

78.7 

0 0 0 

5.3 

Liberia: 

Rubber, crude 

1934 to 1949 

28.9 

19.7 

35.2 

30.5 

1.2 

1.5 

Rubber, milk or latex 

1934 to 1949 

13.6 

9.5 

48.8 

36.4 

3.6 

3.8 

Madagascar: 

Vanilla beans 

1922 to 1949 

32.3 

26.4 

44.4 

41.8 

1.4 

1.6 

Malaya: 

Rubber, crude 

1934 to 1949 

27.4 

23.9 

33.5 

36.1 

1.2 

1.5 

Rubber, milk or latex 

1934 to 1949 

14.2 

12.4 

58.0 

50.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Tin, bars, blocks, pigs 

1922 to 1949 

21.3 

18.9 

27.6 

31.9 

1.3 

1.7 

Mexico: 

Abalonc 

1943 to 1949 

0 O 9 

15.5 


26.6 

0 0 0 

1.7 

Bananas 

1922 to 1949 

7.4 

8.9 

14.3 

19.3 

1.9 

2.2 

Chicle, crude 

1923 to 1949 

8.7 

10.1 

25.9 

27.6 

3.0 

2.7 

^flce 

1922 to 1949 

11.2 

13.1 

30.3 

27.5 

2.7 

2.1 

Copper in concentrates 

1936 to 1949 

16.5 

13.6 

33.1 

38.3 

2.0 

2.8 

Cotton, raw (short staple) 

1922 to 1949 

19.9 

17.8 

58.1 

56.5 

2.9 

3.2 

Fibre, istlc or tarapico 

1922 to 1949 

16.3 

14.2 

27.9 

29.5 

1.7 

2.1 

Fish liver 

1937 to 1949 

20.0 

24.7 

91.1 

52.3 

4.6 

2.1 

Lead, bars and pigs 

1938 to 1949 


17.1 


47.3 

0 9 0 

2.8 

Lead ore 

1936 to 1949 


15.7 

0 0$ 

57.2 

9 % 0 

3.6 

Manganese ore 

1936 to 1949 

♦ ♦ 4 

25.2 

9 9% 

44.6 

9 $ $ 

1.8 

Molasses, not for human 

consumption 

1936 to 1949 

• • « 

31.6 

9 9 9 

59.0 

0 9 9 

1.9 

Oilcake, cotton-seed 

1928 to 1949 

16.3 

16.9 

48.9 

48.5 

3.1 

2.9 

Petroleum, crude 

1922 to 1949 

14.4 

15.0 

28.3 

35.9 

2.0 

2.4 

Pineapples, preserved 

1942 to 1949 


12.6 

^ ^ 9 

45.6 

9 • 9 

3.6 

Shrimps and prawns 

1934 to 1949 

15.3 

16.1 

52.3 

41.3 

3.4 

2.6 

Sisal and henequen 

1922 to 1949 

16.5 

16.4 

26.1 

25.8 

1.6 

2.6 

Softwood, pine 

1935 to 1949 


13.4 

9 9 9 

35.8 

0 0 9 

2.7 

Tomatoes 

1924 to 1949 

2.1 

5.8 

33.8 

31.7 

16.1 

5.5 

Vanilla beans 

1922 to 1949 

14.4 

18.1 

29.8 

32.6 

2.1 

1.8 

Vegetable wax, candelilla 

1936 to 1949 

6.6 

16.5 

47.1 

43.3 

7.1 

2.6 
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Table I (continued) 


ExpertiAf country 
cntl commodity 


Mexico (coDtinued): 

Zinc, blocks 

Zinc ore 

Mozambi<iue: 

Sisul and henequen 

Netherlands Antilles: 

Fuel oil, fur ^liip Bupplies . 
Fuel oil, residual 

Newfoundland: 

Copper in concentrate- . . . 

Lead ore 

Zinc ore 

Nicarag:ua: 

CoUce 

Nigeria : 

Cocoa or c<icoa bcan^ 

Skins, goat or kid 

Panama: 

Bananas 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

Fibre, munila 

Paraguay: 

Tunning extract, quebracho 
Peru : 

Copper in concentrates . . . 

Copper, refined 

Coilon, raw (long staple) . 

Lead, bars and pigs 

Lead ore 

Sugar, cane (96^^) 

Philippines: 

Coconut meat 

Copra 

Fibre, manila 

Oil, coconut 

Oilcake, copra 

Pineapples, preserved .... 
Sugar, cane (96*) 

Portugal: 

Sardines, in oil 

Stfuthern Rhodesia: 

Cliromc ore 

Surinam; 

Bauxite, crude 

Syria: 

Tobacco, cigarette leaf ... 
Wool, carpet (washed) . . 

Trinidcul attd Tobago: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

1* uel imI, rc**iduQl 

Turkey : 

Nul^, hlbcrl (shelled) 

Opium 

'robacco. cigarette leaf 


Ptriod 

<09tr^d 

0 ) 


1933 lo 1949 
1935 to 1949 


1923 to 1949 


1939 to 1949 
1939 10 1949 


1938 to 1949 
1936 to 1949 
1940 to 1949 


1922 to 1919 


1930 to 1949 
1922 to 1949 


192210 1949 
1922 to 1949 
1940 to 1949 


1922 to 1949 


1922 to 1949 

1934 to 1949 

1935 to 1949 

1936 to 1949 
193610 1949 
1934 to 1949 


VnU ooluc 



(2) 

O) 

21.4 

19.6 


15.9 

17.4 

16.2 


14.1 

. . , 

20.3 


29.4 

♦ 4 * 

24.9 

• a 0 

17.0 

14.0 

13.9 

30.2 

25.7 

20.1 

16.6 

7.9 

7.9 

8.0 

12.7 


12.0 

14.7 

13.7 

18.9 

15.1 

• 9 ♦ 

13.9 


21.9 


21.2 


12.0 

22.2 

26.0 


Proeetdt 


(4) 

1949^ 

(S) 

56.5 

44.2 


44.1 

59.7 

50.0 

0 0$ 

45.4 

0 0 0 

32.6 

• 00 

46.5 

0 9 0 

36.4 

• , • 

47.0 

43.5 

36.5 

40.2 

37.5 

55.2 

42.7 

9.5 

19.8 

27.0 

35.1 

^ 4 ^ 

61.0 

48.9 

40.9 

52.9 

52.2 

o 0 0 

61.2 

O 0 o 

43.2 

o o 0 

48.1 

• $ • 

52.8 

53.6 

42.9 


Ratio 


Cotuoin (i) Column (S) 
to to 

column (t) column (S) 

( 6 ) < 7 } 


2.6 2.3 

2.8 


3.4 

3.1 

0 0 9 

3.2 

♦ 1 # 

1.6 


1.6 

• $ 4 

1.5 

9 9$ 

2.8 

3.1 

2.6 

1.3 

1.5 

2.7 

2.6 

1.2 

2.5 

3.4 

2.8 

0 0 o 

5.1 

3.3 

3.3 

2.8 

3.5 

$00 

4.4 

9 0% 

2.0 

0 $ 0 

2.3 

9 0 9 

4.4 

2.4 

1.7 


1922 to 1949 

11.1 

10.9 

1922 to 1949 

20.2 

24.6 

1922 to 1949 

21.3 

21.1 

1922 to 1949 

17.4 

18.8 

1922 to 1949 

23.2 

32.7 

1931 to 1949 

20.7 

21.0 

1937 to 1949 

0 0 9 

12.7 

1931 to 1949 

0 0 9 

13.5 

1934 to 1949 

9.8 

10.4 

1923 to 1949 

8.1 

6.2 

1926 to 1949 

23.3 

16.9 

1936 to 1949 

21.7 

26.4 

192210 1949 

20.7 

19.4 

1939 to 1949 

0 o o 

24.8 

1922 lo 1949 

20.6 

20.6 

1922 to 1949 

19.8 

18.2 

1922 to 1949 

11.0 

11.1 


24.7 

32.0 

2.2 

2.9 

27.5 

30.9 

1.4 

1.3 

29.6 

28.9 

1.4 

1.4 

22.3 

25.0 

1.3 

1.3 

47.0 

48.0 

2.0 

1.5 

48.2 

47.3 

2.3 

2.3 

9 0 0 

23.2 

0 9 0 

1.8 

O ^ 0 

30.4 

9 9 0 

2.3 

47.3 

40.3 

4.8 

3.9 

25.5 

27.3 

3.5 

4.4 

45.8 

4-4.1 

2.0 

26 

52.4 

55.6 

2.4 

2.1 

23.4 

28.0 

1.1 

1.4 

o % 0 

51.4 

• • • 

2.1 

40.4 

42.3 

2.0 

2.1 

36.4 

36.6 

1.8 

20 

38.1 

39.6 

3.5 

3.6 
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Table I (continued) 


Vnii value Proceeds Retie 


Exporting country 
and commodity 

Period 

covered 

(O 

i9J9» 

(2) 

1949^ 

1939^ 

(4) 

1949^ 

(S) 

Column (4) 
to 

column (2) 
(6) 

Column (S) 
to 

column (2) 

(7) 

Uruguay: 

Beef, canned 

1934 to 1949 

10.0 

7.9 

23.3 

43.8 

2.3 

5.5 

Wool, combing (greasy basis) . . 

1936 to 1949 

18.7 

14.2 

76.9 

50.3 

4.1 

3.5 

Venezuela: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

1922 to 1949 

15.3 

16.7 

29.8 

27.9 

1.9 

1.7 

Coffee 

1922 to 1949 

13.2 

14.1 

21.3 

24.2 

1.6 

1.7 

Fuel oil, residual 

1940 to 1949 

♦ ♦ % 

24.6 

* 9 4 

76.3 

» « • 

3.1 

Petroleum, crude 

1922 to 1949 

10.3 

10.8 

27.6 

32.1 

2.7 

3.0 

Average 


±16.8 

±17.3 

±37.4 

±38.7 

2.2 

22 


Source: See appendix A. ^Period beginning as indicated in column 1 and ending in 

* Period beginning as indicated in column 1 and ending in 1949; 218 items* 

1939; 175 items. 
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Table II. Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Import Unit ^'alues and Proceeds of Specific Items Exported to the 

United States during Years of Falling Prices 

( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


DecttAt4 Ln proc4ed$ 



of 


t'ariation 

Hoff than 

Lflt ihOA 

Itit/eoAt 


/atiuig unit 

iA uru$ 

lA 

in 

in 

in 

Exporting eot^ntry 


f j/ci« 

proceeds 

unit t^Iut 


proctedi 

Qfti eomntvJtty* 

(Surnhet) 

rp.f 

C4niag«) 

( N u 

tn b 4 r 4 f 

7 f 9 r 4 ) 

Algeria: 







Iron ore 

7 

15.2 

-26.9 

5 


2 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: 





Gum arabic 

.... 14 

14.4 

-5.9 

6 

2 

6 

Angola: 







Codec, raw 

8 

14.7 

- 19.3 

5 


3 

Argentina: 







Bones, crude 

10 

11.3 

-10.3 

4 

3 

3 

Casein or laclarcne 

11 

33.5 

-25.1 

7 

1 

3 

Cheese, Romano 

5 

10.8 

10.1 

2 

- 

3 

Meat extract 

11 

17.3 

21.2 

3 

1 

7 

Pears 

. . . . S 

15.9 

50.8 

1 


4 

Sausage casings 

12 

13.7 

-6.8 

6 


6 

Tankage 

7 

14.7 

-4.0 

3 


4 

Tanning extract, quebracho . . 

6 

16.6 

-22.9 

3 

1 

2 

Wool (greasy basis) 

7 

17.8 

1.0 

3 


4 

Wool, carpel (greasy basis) . . . 

7 

26.8 

-27.5 

5 


2 

Belgian Congo: 







Oil. palm-kernel 

12 

15.2 

-9.0 

5 

3 

4 

Bolivui: 







Antimony ore 

. . . 8 

18.6 

5.0 

4 

0 

4 

Copper in concentrates 

.S 

4.6 

4.6 

2 

- - 

3 

Tin ore 

9 

32.4 

-37.0 

6 

1 

2 

Brazil: 







Brazibnuts (shelled) 

, . . , 8 

21.0 

- 13.8 

3 

3 

2 

Brazibnuts (unshellcd) 

. 10 

21.3 

- 14.4 

4 

4 

2 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

. .. 10 

19.1 

-12.9 

2 

6 

2 

Coffee 

.... 11 

15.7 

-9.6 

3 

7 

1 

Iron ore 

8 

22.2 

3.5 

14.3 

-24.1 

9 


Manganese ore 

. * « . 

.... 7 

A 

5 


0 

2 

Oil, niticica 

6 

15.9 

23.7 

1 


< 

Oibsceds, Babassu 

7 

15.5 

29.7 

6 


1 

A 

Oibseeds, castor beans 

. . 14 

16.4 

7.1 

4 

4 

Skins, goat and kid 

.... 12 

16.8 

- 16.7 

7 

2 


Vegetable wax, Carnauba .... 

8 

16.5 

- 8.4 

2 

3 

a 

3 

British East Africa: 







Sisal arnl henequen 

11 

16.1 

- 18.0 

7 


A 

Skins, goat and kid 

10 

19.2 

-22.6 

5 

3 

2 

British Honduras: 







bogH. rnnliogany 

. . . 10 

4.4 

-25.0 

7 

1 

2 

Bulgarin: 







Tolifirro. ciKareltc leaf 

6 

10.8 

-35.5 

4 

0 

2 

Et^lon: 

IfuhluT, crude 

8 

30.4 

-39.0 




Tea . , , . 

in 

5 

2 

1 

in ^ 

1 1 




1,1 

4 

2 

4 

(.hile: 







Cojjprr ill roncrnlnile*. 

. . . - 8 

18.3 

16.1 

1 ^ 1 

27.3 
-27.3 
- 17.6 




Cofypcr. TcUniu\ 

Iron ore . 

11 

in 

3 

6 

1 

5 

4 



lO. 1 

5 

1 

4 
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Table 11 (continued) 


Exporting country 
and commodity^ 


Decrease in proceeds 


Years of 

Decrease 

Variation 

More than 

Leu than 

Increase 

follutg unil 

in unit 

in 

4 

ir% 

In 

tm 

values 

value 

proceeds 

tsrut value 

unis value 

■Pv 

proceeds 

(numberj 

(Per 

0 € n i a f e ) 

( N u 

m b e r a f 

rears) 


China: 

Bristles, sorted and bunched 8 

Egg yolk, dried 6 

Feathers, bed 8 

Fur, weasel (not dressed) 7 

Oil, tung 13 

Skins, goat and kid 9 

Tea 13 

Tin, bars, blocks, pigs 7 

Wool, carpet (greasy basis) 7 

Colombia: 

Bananas 11 

Coffee 10 

Petroleum, crude 10 

Platinum 15 

Costa Rica: 

Bananas 10 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 7 

Coffee 11 

Cuba: 

Bananas 14 

Copper in concentrates 13 

Manganese ore 5 

Molasses, not for human consumption 7 

Pineapples, crated 5 

Pineapples, prepared 11 

Sisal and henequen 11 

Sugar, cane (96") 12 

Sugar, cane (97") 5 

Sugar, cane (100") 5 

Tol)acco filler, stemmed 12 

Tobacco filler, iinstcmmcd 14 

Tobacco scrap 14 

Tobacco wrapper 12 

Tomatoes 13 

Dominican Republic: 

Bananas 7 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 14 

Coffee, raw 12 

Corn 12 

Molasses, not for human consumption 7 
Sugar, cane (96*) 9 

Ecuador: 

Bananas 6 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 14 

Coffee 12 

Egypt: 

Cotton, raw (long staple) 8 

El Salvador : 

Coffee 12 

Ethiojna: 

Skin-, goat and kid .5 

French Oceania: 

Chrome ore 9 

French IFcst Africa: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 6 


17.9 

-17.6 

5 

2 

26.8 

4.8 

3 


20.5 

-26.7 

6 


28.3 

-35.2 

5 

2 

14.8 

-25.6 

9 


25.2 

-25.1 

4 

3 

14.0 

-9.5 

7 

3 

18.6 

11.4 

3 


17.7 

-14.2 

3 


4.4 

-11.3 

7 


12.3 

-3.9 

2 

5 

15.4 

21.1 

2 

1 

14.2 

-9.3 

8 

3 

6.3 

0.4 

4 

2 

26.6 

-25.9 

2 

3 

8.4 

6.1 

3 

1 

7.3 

- 11.0 

7 

1 

13.2 

-21.3 

9 

1 

9.2 

-21.4 

3 


29.2 

-31.6 

3 

2 

2.5 

0.2 

2 


13.7 

-7.7 

5 


19.8 

-17.0 

6 


17.1 

-23.3 

6 

4 

9.7 

1.2 

2 


7.5 

-8.0 

2 

1 

6.8 

-3.2 

4 

3 

9.5 

-4.5 

8 

2 

7.0 

-5.0 

6 

1 

8.8 

25.8 

3 


10.3 

-6.9 

5 

2 

20.2 

16.0 

3 


20.5 

- 13.8 

6 

3 

13.3 

9.5 

5 

2 

18.4 

-20.0 

7 

2 

30.5 

12.9 

2 

3 

22.8 

- 16.7 

5 

1 

15.5 

12.0 

2 


14.8 

-17.1 

6 

5 

17.3 

-4.1 

5 


21.3 

-25.6 

4 

2 

19.5 

-3.7 

2 

4 

27.9 

-27.6 

3 


29.8 

-4.0 

6 

2 

36.3 

-11.7 

3 

1 


1 

3 
2 

4 
2 

3 

4 
4 


4 

3 
7 

4 


4 

2 

7 


4 

5 
5 
3 
2 
3 


4 

3 

7 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 
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EMpoftulf cotMtrj 
OfuJ commodity^ 


Gold Coast: 


Grce 


ce: 


Creenl/md : 


Guatemala: 


Cod 

Haiti: 


ee 


Code 


:c 


Honduras: 
Bananas 
Coffee . 

Irulia: 


NuLs, cashew 


Tea . . . . 
Wool* ce 

Indonesia: 

Copra 


Tea . , 

Iran : 
Gum, 

Hugs, 

Iraq: 

D.Uch 


Libc 


na: 


Maddf^ascar : 

Vanilla liean^ 

Malaya: 

IGibhcr, crude 

Till. burn, block^. pigs 


Ytun t‘f 
lallinf unit 
oulutt 
(Sumttr) 

M umr 

r 

yuriation 

in 

pfocttdi 

rctntogw) 

6 

30.3 

-15.2 

. 11 

15.8 

- 16.9 

7 

15.4 

6.3 

. 8 

39.2 

17.3 

. 10 

13.8 

-17.7 

. 10 

8.4 

13.6 

. 9 

4.4 

-6.7 

. 6 

16.6 

-26.2 

. 13 

11.4 

-5.6 

. 9 

10.5 

13.7 

. 11 

17.1 

9.6 

. 10 

14.6 

22.3 

9 

5.7 

7.8 

. 12 

15.0 

2.3 

8 

18.4 

-32.8 

8 

14.5 

-9.7 

11 

16.7 

-11.5 

8 

16.6 

-29.4 

9 

18.9 

-6.8 

5 

12.6 

- 12.0 

5 

4.5 

15.4 

7 

16.4 

-7.7 

8 

26.0 

- 16.5 

8 

16.6 

1.3 

9 

26.0 

- 23.6 

13 

9.6 

9.2 

5 

17.8 

11.0 

11 

24.1 

11.4 

6 

20.7 

- 18.0 

7 

26.3 

-3.9 

8 

24.6 

-2.4 

7 

25.6 

- 14.9 

7 

19.3 

- 14.9 

II 

17.7 

-3.9 

7 

12.3 

-8.0 

8 

17.7 

-4.9 

9 

10.8 

-8.0 

11 

18.7 

- 18.4 

8 

10.3 

12.3 

8 

17.3 

24.9 

8 

24,1 

-38.7 

9 

18.8 

-12.7 


Dteftai€ in pfoc^tdt 

ktof€ iAaa Lett Utan 

In lA 

unit unit 

( n u h 4 f «/ 


tncfeoiu 

in 

yturt) 


3 

6 

2 

1 

7 


6 

4 

4 

2 

5 
2 


3 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 
2 

2 

3 

4 

5 
1 
2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

3 

4 


5 

3 


5 

4 


1 

1 

3 


2 

3 


1 


2 

2 

1 

2 

3 
2 
2 

2 

4 
1 


2 

3 

2 

2 

1 


1 


3 

2 


2 

4 
2 

5 
3 


3 

0 

6 


7 

6 

6 


6 

6 


1 

3 

4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 

3 

4 
2 
8 
2 

7 

2 

3 

4 
2 
2 


5 

4 

3 


3 

3 


2 

1 


1 

4 
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Decreet iA preettdt 


Exporting country 
and commodity^ 

Ytar$ of 
fallOti unit 
oolue$ 
(Number) 

Decrease 

lA unit 
value 
( Pe 

Variation 
in ' 

procetda 

fcentage) 

More than 
in 

unit va/ue 

( N n 

Lets tKa3% 
in 

unit value 
m b e r of 

fncteaea 

in 

pro et ads 
ys or $ ) 

Mexico: 

Bananas 

10 

6.7 

-0.9 

6 


4 

Chicle, crude 

11 

9.9 

-16.5 

8 

— 

3 

Coffee 

12 

12.1 

1.8 

6 


6 

Copper in concentrates 

12 

12.0 

-6.3 

7 


5 

Cotton, raw (short staple) 

12 

18.3 

-25.9 

7 

1 

4 

Fibre» istle or taropico 

12 

12.4 

-16.1 

9 

1 

2 

Oilcake, cotton-seed 

8 

18.6 

-14.0 

5 


3 

Petroleum, crude 

13 

11.5 

-30.4 

9 

3 

1 

Sisal and henequen 

9 

20.2 

-14.9 

3 

4 

2 

Softwood, pine 

5 

3.7 

10.0 

2 


3 

Tomatoes 

7 

4.1 

0.6 

3 


4 

Vanilla beans 

12 

20.6 

-11.3 

7 


5 

Zinc, blocks 

6 

23.4 

24.8 

1 


5 

Mozmtbique: 

Sisal and henequen 

8 

22.1 

6.2 

3 


5 

Nicaragua: 

Coffee 

12 

12.4 

-1.3 

4 

1 

7 

Nigeria: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

7 

29.2 

-6.1 

2 

2 

3 

Skins, goat and kid 

9 

19.4 

-24.2 

6 

2 

1 

Panama: 

Bananas 

12 

5.3 

-3.0 

4 

3 

5 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

12 

10.4 

-17.3 

6 

2 

4 

Paraguay: 

Tanning extract, quebracho . . . 

5 

18.9 

-9.1 

2 

1 

2 

Peru : 

Copper in concentrates 

9 

16.9 

7.1 

3 


6 

Lead, bars and pigs 

6 

15.8 

28.2 

1 


5 

Sugar, cane (96^) 

10 

26.1 

- 11.8 

6 

1 

3 

PhUippines: 

Coconut meat 

7 

16.8 

- 15.8 

3 

2 

2 

Copra 

12 

21.5 

-18.2 

6 

3 

3 

Fibre, manila 

10 

19.9 

-25.0 

6 


4 

Oil, coconut 

10 

22.4 

-16.8 

4 

3 

3 

Oilcake, copra 

10 

23.5 

-19.8 

6 

— 

4 

Portugal: 

Sardines, in oil 

5 

11.6 

19.1 

1 


4 

Surinam: 

Bauxite, crude 

13 

3.4 

5.8 

5 

— 

8 

Syria: 

Tobacco, cigarette leaf 

6 

22.2 

19.2 

1 

— 

5 

Trinulad and Tobago: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

10 

20.0 

-12.7 

3 

2 

5 

Turkey: 

Nuts, filbert (shelled) 

10 

19.8 

0.2 

5 

1 

4 

Opium 

14 

14.2 

- 11.9 

7 

3 

4 

Tobacco, cigarette leaf 

12 

11.5 

-1.8 

6 

— 

6 

Venezuela: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

11 

17.1 

-5.9 

5 

1 

5 

Coffee 

9 

17.6 

— 13.1 

5 

1 

3 

Petroleum, crude 

Average, 162 

9 

ITEMS 

10.5 

- 16.5 

2.2 

-8.3 

5 


4 


Source; Sec appendix A; for pcrio<la covered* see tabic I in cccds were not available. Countries whose export trade waa 

^ ^ vitallf affected by the Second World War were also omitted from 

I he number of items was limited by the exclusion of those the calculations. Thus the number of items (162) is smaller than 

for which at least five years of falling prices could not be com- the 218 listed id table I in appendix D. 

puted and for which corresponding data for variations in pro- 
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Table III. Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Import Unit Values and Proceeds of Specific Items Exported to 

the United States during Years of Falling Receipts 

( Average percentage fluctuation per year) 


ceuAi^ 

SAd commodU}^ 


Ytart d OfCttOAt V^fiatien 

tdliAg ja in 

grocteJi uftit %^lu0 

iSuriber) ( P4fe€ntage} 


foUing 
mntt vclu 0 
and 
tetuma 

( N u 


m 


Falling 
unit 
valu4 
alona 
6 


Fatting 

valumt 

alont 


t e of f 4 a f s ) 


Algeria: 

Iron ore 

Anglo^Egyptian Sudan: 

Gum urubic 

Angola: 

Coffee, raw 

Argentina: 

Beef, canned 

Bones, crude 

Casein or lactarene 

Cheese, Uomano 

Meat extract 

Sausage casings 

Tankage 

Tanning extract, quebracho 

Wool (greasy basis) 

Wool, carpet (greasy basis) 
Wool, worsted 

Belgian Congo: 

Coffee 

Oil, palm*kerne] 

Tin, bars, blocks, pig^ .... 

Bolivia: 

Antimony ore 

Copper in concentrate:^ . . . 
I'in ore 

Brazil: 

Beef, canned 

Brazil-nuts (shelled) 

Brazil-nuts (unshelled) ... 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

Coffee 

Nfangune^e ore 

Oil-seeds, Babassu 

Oil-seeds, castor beans .... 

Skins, goal and kid 

Tapioca 

Vegetulilc wax, Carnaiilia . 

Bfiiish East 

SUal and heiM*quen . ... 
Skin«, goal aiul kid 

BriiiKfi llonflura\: 

1 ogs, mahogany 

Bulgaria: 

Tobarr<i, cigarette leaf . , . 
(Ceylon: 

Kul)l>er, crinle .... 
lea 

• ♦ • • » ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Chilv: 

0»jiji.T III < ■iiH .-nir.ii. r . . . 
* n fin. .1 . . 

Iron on; 

!.«« I ore .... 


y 

60.2 

0.3 

5 


11 

26.6 

-11.7 

6 

2 

6 

65.0 

-11.5 

5 


6 

30.6 

8.1 


1 

9 

29.3 

-7.3 

6 

1 

13 

47.8 

-14.3 

7 

1 

8 

59.3 

11.5 

2 


11 

47.9 

3.4 

3 

1 

9 

28.3 

-7.1 

6 


7 

50.4 

0.5 

3 


9 

29.8 

-8.2 

2 

2 

6 

69.4 

1.9 

3 


10 

59.7 

-3.1 

5 


6 

49.0 

3.0 

2 


5 

39.6 

0.2 

1 

1 

11 

23.3 

- 14.4 

5 

3 

7 

47.9 

5.6 

3 


7 

61.4 

5.4 

4 


5 

61.6 

7.4 

2 


8 

59.9 

-24.5 

6 

1 

5 

‘13.3 

6.7 

1 


7 

25.1 

-12.7 

3 

3 

10 

30.4 

-16.0 

4 

4 

13 

19.5 

-9.3 

4 

6 

12 

14.5 

-9.4 

5 

5 

6 

38.8 

2.8 

S 


10 

38.9 

-2.6 

6 


12 

28.4 

-5.3 

4 

4 

12 

21.4 

- 10.6 

7 

2 

.S 

49.2 

2.0 

1 


9 

18.3 

-5.9 

3 

2 

12 

39.7 

-3.7 

7 


12 

37.9 

-8.0 

5 

3 

12 

41.1 

0.6 

7 

1 

5 

32.3 

-6.0 

4 

— 

H 

35.9 

-31.5 

6 

1 

8 

17.4 

-8.4 

4 

A 

3 

11 

‘18.7 

7.4 

3 


1.^ 

30.9 

-3.3 

6 

1 

K 

•16.4 

-15.5 

5 

1 

1 

u 

15.9 

18.0 

1 

1 


4 

3 


1 


5 

2 

5 

6 
7 

3 

4 

5 

3 
5 

4 


3 

3 

4 


3 

3 

1 


4 

1 

2 

3 
2 
1 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 


5 

4 


4 


1 


1 

I 


8 

8 

2 

5 
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T€ar$ of 

Decrease 

Variation 

Tailing 
unit value 

Falling 

unit 

Falling 


fallir^g 

m 

in 

and 

value 

volume 

Exportini country 

procttds 

proceeds 

unit value 

volume 

alone 

alone 

and commodity^ 

( Number} 

( Pt 

rcenta$e) 

( Nu 

m b e r of 

years) 


China: 


Bristles, sorted and bunched 

9 

21.7 

-11.6 

5 

2 

2 

Feathers, bed 

6 

43.3 

-25.0 

6 



Fur, weasel (not dressed) 

8 

36.3 

-24.4 

5 

2 

1 

Oil, tung 

10 

40.3 

-12.1 

6 

3 

1 

Skins, goat and kid 

9 

34.3 

-21.0 

4 

3 

2 

Tea 

11 

25.3 

-10.6 

7 

3 

1 

Tin, bars, blocks, pigs 

8 

66.2 

0.8 

3 


5 

Wool, carpel (greasy basis) 

5 

72.8 

-1.7 

3 

— 

2 

Colombic: 

Bananas 

10 

27.9 

-1.5 

7 


3 

Coffee 

12 

8.1 

-7.2 

2 

5 

5 

Petroleum, crude 

7 

34.1 

7.6 

2 


5 

Platinum 

16 

22.7 

-8.4 

8 

3 

5 

Coata Rica: 

Bananas 

14 

17.8 

-1.9 

4 

8 

2 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

12 

40.6 

-11.7 

3 

3 

6 

Coffee 

12 

32.0 

8.3 

3 

1 

8 

Cnha: 

Bananas 

10 

31.8 

-6.8 

7 

1 

2 

Copper in concentrates 

12 

45.8 

-7.6 

9 

1 

2 

Manganese ore 

6 

41.0 

-3.2 

3 


3 

Molasses, not for human consumption 

6 

45.2 

- 17.0 

4 

1 

1 

Pineapples, crated 

8 

20.4 

-0.9 

2 


6 

Pineapples, prepared 

6 

40.2 

-9.3 

5 

— 

1 

Sisal and henequen 

9 

53.9 

- 15.3 

6 


3 

Sugar, cane (96*) 

12 

29.7 

-12.0 

6 

4 

2 

Sugar, cane (97*) 

6 

24.4 

5.5 

2 


4 

Tobacco filler, stemmed 

10 

16.7 

-3.8 

6 

1 

3 

Tobacco filler, unstemmed 

17 

14.7 

-1.2 

8 

2 

7 

Ttdiacco scrap 

10 

15.2 

-1.6 

6 

1 

3 

Toliacco wrapper 

9 

19.5 

5.2 

3 

— 

6 

Tcunatocs 

11 

23.7 

0.2 

4 

2 

5 

Dominican Republic: 

Bananas 

6 

40.0 

16.8 

1 


5 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

12 

28.1 

-18.3 

6 

3 

3 

Coffee, raw 

14 

21.7 

- 1.4 

2 

7 

5 

Coffee, roasted 

5 

41.7 

8.8 

1 


4 

Corn 

10 

38.4 

- 12.6 

5 

3 

2 

Molasses, not for human consumption 

7 

30.9 

- 24.0 

4 

1 

2 

Sugar, cane (96^) 

9 

67.7 

-7.2 

5 

1 

3 

Ecuador: 

Bananas 

6 

37.3 

0.7 

2 


4 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

16 

23.3 

- 7.6 

6 

5 

5 

Coffee 

12 

49.5 

- 1.9 

5 

— 

7 

Egypt: 

Cotton, raw (long staple) 

10 

35.1 

-6.8 

4 

2 

4 

El Salvador: 

Coffee 

9 

26.8 

- 14.0 

3 

3 

6 

Ethiopia: 

Skins, goat and kid 

5 

53.0 

- 16.0 

3 


2 

French Oceania: 

Chrome ore 

10 

47.1 

- 17.6 

6 

1 

3 

French West Africa: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

7 

51.0 

- 14.1 

3 

1 

3 
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Table IH (continued) 





Yw$ ol 

Dtc/e^0 

Vc/Uilon 

Faltini 

unii 

Fctlint 

unit 



/allint 

in 

in 

4n4 

m/m 

tolunt 

Espcfti^i e^mniry 

profttds 

procetdi 

unit 


«/0A« 

otont 


(Sumbet) 

( f>4f 

C4nt^it) 

( h u 

m h € t of 

rents) 


Gold Coast: 


Cocoa or cocoa beans 

7 

38.8 

-15.8 

3 

1 

3 

Logs, mahogany 

Greece: 

11 

40.9 

-4.5 

6 

1 

4 

Sponges 

10 

27.6 

14.3 

1 

2 

7 

Tobacco, cigarelle leaf 

Greenland: 

7 

31.1 

-12.9 

7 



Cryolite 

Guatemala: 

12 

30.8 

1.8 

3 

2 

7 

Dananas 

11 

20.0 

0.8 

6 


5 

Chicle, crude 

6 

26.2 

- 15.0 

4 

2 


Coffee 

10 

18.8 

-8.5 

3 

4 

3 

Haiti: 







Bananas 

5 

54.8 

-5.6 

2 


3 

Coffee 

10 

42.3 

3.8 

5 


5 

Sisal and henoqiien 

Honduras: 

5 

14.9 

-8.4 

1 

3 

1 

Bananas 

12 

16.0 

1.1 

3 


9 

Coffee 

9 

38.7 

-6.4 

4 

2 

3 

India: 




Colion, raw (short staple) 

10 

32.4 

-8.0 

5 

2 

3 

Cum, kadaya 

6 

24.6 

-10.5 

5 


1 

Jute bagging 

7 

28.4 

-3.4 

1 

2 

4 

Jute burlaps 

10 

20.2 

-6.7 

5 

2 

3 

Jute, not manufactured 

10 

31.9 

-8.2 

5 

2 

3 

Lac, crude, seed 

7 

29.3 

-7.0 

4 

1 

2 

Leather, goat, rough-tanned 

Leather, upper, reptilian and shark* 

5 

39.5 

-2.8 

3 

— 

2 

skin 

6 

54.9 

-13.0 

2 

1 

3 

Pepper, black 

9 

55.6 

-8.4 

3 

2 

4 

Shellac, unbleached 

8 

26.0 

1.0 

4 


4 

Skins, goat and kid 

11 

28.4 

-16.9 

5 

2 

4 

Tea 

9 

11.2 

-2.6 

1 

4 

4 

Wool, carpet (washed) 

Indonesia: 

7 

50.0 

-5.7 

2 

2 

3 

Copra 

6 

61.2 

-9.2 

-3.7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Pepper, black 

8 

31.5 

1 

Pepper, while 

9 

32.1 

2.3 

2 

2 

5 

Rubber, cnule 

5 

40.7 

-28.6 

3 

2 


Tea . 

6 

19.4 

- 10.5 

2 

4 


Iran : 







Cum, tragacanth 

10 

37.8 

-2.0 

6 


4 

Nuts, pistacliio (unslielled) 

6 

59.7 

-6.3 

3 


3 

Rugs, woollen 

I raff: 

H 

29.8 

- 1.5 

4 

1 

3 

l)ute«» . 

Li/ieria: 

8 

15.8 

- 10.4 

5 

2 

1 

Rubber, cruilo . . 

9 

28.8 

- 23..3 

5 


1 

2 

Rubber, milk or latex 

7 

19.7 

- 7.1 

3 

2 

Madftffa^rtir: 







V anilla licnnq 

5 

41.4 

18.2 

1 

1 


Malaya : 






Ruldier. crude 

1 in, liuTH, blocks, pig» 

10 

42.5 

-22.1 

4 

a 


6 

33.8 

-7.1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

1 

Mexico: 





Ibinanan . 

9 

20.0 

27.8 

9f, 7 

n 1 

ft 



Chicle, crucle 

Coffer . . 

12 

n 

11 

*“ U. 1 

-3.4 

"7 

5 

8 


4 

4 

C<ipi>er in concenrrAleq 

XU. / 

37.2 

“ LZ 
-5.5 

6 

7 


5 

A 
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Exporting country 
and comrnodity^ 

Ytar$ o/ 
fatting 
ptocetd$ 
(Number) 

Deettaxt 

in 

proceeds 

(Per 

ypriotion 

in 

unit value 
centage) 

folting 
unit vatue 
and 
volume 

( Nu 

FoUing 

unit 

value 

atone 

m b e r of 

FallUg 

volume 

atone 

rtan) 

Mexico (continued) : 

Cotton, raw (short staple) 

12 

61.4 

-5.8 

7 

1 

4 

Fibre, istle or tampico 

17 

22.7 

-2.2 

9 

1 

7 

Fish liver 

5 

23.0 

-4.1 

3 


2 

Lead ore 

7 

47.1 

2.1 

3 


4 

Molasses, not for human consumption 

5 

56.8 

-7.2 

1 

1 

3 

Oilcake, cotton-seed 

8 

50.3 

-11.6 

5 


3 

Petroleum, crude 

19 

34.0 

-1.7 

9 

3 

7 

Sisal and lienequen 

14 

24.2 

-5.7 

3 

4 

7 

Tomatoes 

8 

36.2 

-1.3 

3 


5 

Vanilla beans 

13 

33.9 

-5.7 

6 

1 

6 

Zinc, blocks 

7 

43.0 

7.4 

1 

1 

5 

Zinc ore 

5 

46.2 

1.8 

2 


3 

Mozambique: 

Sisal and henequen 

11 

52.4 

2.7 

3 


8 

Newfoundland: 

Copper in concentrates 

5 

40.0 

11.7 


1 

4 

Nicaragua: 

Coffee 

9 

42.5 

-10.6 

4 

1 

4 

Nigeria: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

7 

39.1 

-6.7 

2 

2 

3 

Skins, goat and kid 

16 

33.5 

-5.8 

6 

2 

8 

Panama: 

Bananas 

9 

21.2 

-4.1 

4 

3 

2 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

12 

35.6 

-2.4 

6 

2 

4 

Paraguay: 

Tanning extract, quebracho 

10 

38.7 

- 1.9 

3 


7 

Peru : 

Copper in concentrates 

9 

58.1 

1.1 

3 

— 

6 

Colton, raw (long staple) 

6 

31.3 

8.2 

1 

1 

4 

Lead, bars and pigs 

6 

53.3 

4.3 

1 


5 

Lead ore 

5 

53.6 

3.0 

1 


4 

Sugar, cane (96*) 

7 

49.9 

-26.0 

6 

1 


Philippines: 

Coconut meat 

6 

33.0 

- 15.8 

3 

1 

2 

Copra 

11 

39.5 

-10.9 

7 

2 

2 

Fibre, manila 

7 

40.0 

- 17.5 

6 


1 

OiL coconut 

9 

25.3 

-20.4 

5 

2 

2 

Oilcake, copra 

7 

52.6 

-22.3 

6 

— 

1 

Southern Rhodesia: 

Chrome ore 

8 

24.2 

2.3 

2 


6 

Surinam: 

Bauxite, crude 

7 

2.9 

1.0 

5 

— 

2 

Trinidad and Tobago: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

U 

28.0 

-2.4 

3 

3 

8 

Fuel oil, residual 

5 

49.5 

-5.4 

3 


2 

T urkey: 

Nuts, filbert (sliclled) 

11 

31.2 

-3.5 

4 

2 

b 

Opjiitn 

IS 

31.3 

- 1.9 

7 

3 

5 

Tobacco, cigarette leaf 

8 

43.9 

-5.6 

6 

— 

2 

Uruguay: 

Beef, canned 

8 

30.5 

3.8 

2 

1 

0 

Venezuela: 

Cocoa or cocoa beans 

10 

30.1 

-5.2 

5 

1 

4 

Coffee 

12 

25.8 

-5.3 

5 

1 

6 

Petroleum, crude 

Average, 170 items 

B 

27.1 

- 36.3 

-5.2 

-5.8 

5 


3 


Source: See appendix A; for periods covered, see table I. 
"The number of items was limited by the exclusion of ibosc 
for which at least five years of folline proceeds could not be 
computed and for which corresponding data for variations in 


unit value and volume wre not available. Countries whose 
export trade was vitally afTcclcd by tlie Second World War were 
also omitted from the calculations. Thus the number of items 
(170) is smaller than the 218 listed in table I in appendix V. 
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